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PREFACE. 


Mingled among these either unnecessary or erroneous 
statements, I find, indeed, some that might be still of 
yalue; but thoso, in my carlior books, disfigured by af- 
fected language, partly through the desire to be thought 
a fine writer, and partly, as in the second volume of 
Modern Paiaters, in the notion of returning as far as T 
could to what I thought the better style of old English 
literature, expecially to that of my then favourite, in 
prose, Richard Hooker. 

IL For thease reasons, though, as respects either art, 
policy, or morality as distinct from religion, I not only 
still hold, but would even wish strongly to re-ailirm the 
gubstance of what I said in my carliost books, I shall 
reprint scarcely anything in this series oat of the first 
and second volumes of Modern Painters; and shall omit 
much of the Seven Zamps and Stones of Venice: Wat all 
my books written within the last fifteen years will be 
Tepublished without change, as new editions of them 
are called for, with here and there perhaps an addi- 
tional note, and having their text divided, for conven- 
dent reference, into paragraphs consecutive through 
each volume. I shall also throw together the shorter 
fragments that bear on each other, and fill in with anch 

ated lectures or studies as seem to me worth pre= 
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startled, in my review of them, to find that, though 
there is much, (forgive mo the impertinence) which) 
seems to me accurately and energetically said, there is 
searcely anything put in a form to be generally convine- 
ing, or even easily intelligible; and I can well imagine) 
a reader laying down the book without being at all) 
moved by it, still less guided, to any definite course of 
action. = 

T think, however, if I now say briefly and clearly 
what I meant my hearers to understand, and what I 
wanted, and still would fain have, them to do, there 
may afterwards be found some better service in the 
passionately written text. ' 

TY. The first Lecture says, or tries to say, that, life 
being very short, and the quiet hours of it few, we ought 
to waste none of them in reading valueless books; and 
that valuable books should, in a civilized country, be 
within tho reach of every one, printed in excellent form, 
for a jant prico; but not in any vile, vulgar, or, by 
reason of smallness of type, physically injurious form, 
at avile price. For we none of us need many books, and 
those which we need ought to be clearly printed, on the 
best paper, and strongly bound, And though we are, 
indeed, now, a wretched and poyerty-strack nation, and 
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the two following onos have wider seope, boing written 
in the hope of awakening the youth of England, so far 
a8 my poor words might have any power with them, to 
take some thought of the purposes of the life into which 
they are entoring, and the nature of the world they 
haye to conquer. 

VL. These two lectures are fragmentary and ill-ar- 
ranged, but not, I think, diffuse or much compressible. 
The entire gist and conclusion of them, however, is in the 
last six paragraphs, 135 to the end, of the third lecture, 
which I would beg the reader to look over not once nor 
twice (rather than any other part of the book), for they 

~ contain the best expression I have yet been able to put 
in words of what, so far as is within my power, I mean 
henceforward both to do myself, and to plead with all 
over whom I have any influence, to do also according to 
their means: the letters begun on tho first day of this 
year, to the workmen of England, having the object of 
originating, if possible, this movement among them, in 
truo allianco with whatevor trastworthy clement of help 
they can find in the higher classes. After these para- 
graphs, let me ask you to read, by the fiery light of 
recent events, the fable at p. 142 (§ 117), and then §$ 
129—181 ; and observe, my statement respecting the 
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other girls in the world, to be especially informed re 
specting His own nature and charactor, You have not 
been born in a luminous point upon the surface of the 
globe, where a perfect theology might be expounded to 
you from your youth up, and where everything you 
were taught would be true, and everything that was en- 
forced upon you, right. Of all the insolent, all the 
foolish persuasions that by any chance could enter and 
hold your empty little heart, this ia the proudest and 
foolishest,—that you have been so much the darling of 
“the Heavens, and favourite of the Fates, as to be born 
in the vory nick of timo, and in the punctual place, 
when and where pure Divine troth had been sifted 
from the errors of the Nations; and that your papa had 
heen providentially disposed to bay 2 houso in the 
conyenient neighbourhood of the steeple under which 
that Immaculate and final verity would be beautifully 
proclaimed. Do not think it, child; it is notso. This, 
on the contrary, is the fact,—unpleasant you may think 
it; pleasant, it seems to me,—that you, with all your 


pretty dresses, and dainty looks, and kindly thoughts, | 


and saintly aspirations, are not one whit more thought 
of or loved by the great Maker and Master than any 
poor little red, black, or blue savago, running wild in 
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the pestilent woods, or naked on tho hot sands of the 
earth: and that, of the two, you probably know less 
abont God than sho does; the only difference being 
that sho thinks little of Him that is right, and you, 
touch that is wrong. 

That, thon, is tho first thing to make sure of ;—that 
‘you are not yet perfectly well informed on tho most 
abstrase of all possible subjects, aud that, if you care 
to behave with modesty or propriety, you had better bo 
silent about it. 


VIL. The second thing which you may make sure of / 


is, that however good you may be, you have faults ; ies 


however doll you may be, you can find out what somo 
of them are; and that however slight they may be, you 
had better make some—not too painful, but patient— 
effort to get quit of them. And so far as you havo 
confidence in me at all, trust me for this, that how 
many scever you may find or fancy your faults to be, 
there are only two that are of resl consequence,—Idle- 
ness and Cruelty. Perhaps you may be proud. Well, 
we can get much good out of pride, if only it be not 
| geligions. Perhaps you may be vain: it is highly 
Probable ; and very plonsant for the people who like to 
| Piiiss you, Perhaps you area little envious: that is 
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have two mirrors on your toilet table, and see that with 
proper care you dress body and mind before them 
daily. After the dressing is onee over for the day, 
think no more about it: ss your hair will blow about 
your ears, 80 your temper and thoughts will get raflled 
with the day’s work, and may need, sometimes, twiea | 
dressing ; but I don’t want you to carry about a mental 
pocket-comb; only to be smooth braided always im the 
morning. 

TX. Write down then, frankly, what you aro, or, at 
least, what you think yourself, not dwelling upon those 
inevitable faults which I have just told you are of little 
consequence, and which the action of a right life will 
shake or smooth away; bat that you may determine to 
the best of your intelligence what you are good for, and | 
ean be made into. You will find that the mere resolve 
not to be useless, and the honest desire to help other 
people, will, in the quickest and delicatest ways, improve 
yourself. Thus, from the beginning, consider all your 
accomplishments as moans of assistance to others; rend 
attentively, in this volume, paragraphs 74, 75, 19, and 
79, and you will understand what I mean, with respect 
to languages and music. Tn music especially you will 
‘soon find what personal benefit there is in being sar- 














you must be to the best of your strength usefully e 
ployed during the greater part of the day, so that ye 
may be able at the end of it to say, us proudly as 
peasant, that you haye not eaten the bread of idlen 

l| Then, secondly, I said, you are not to be cruel. 
haps you think there is no chance of your being 
and indeed I hope it is not likely that you shou 
be deliberately unkind to any creature; bat u 
yon are deliberately kind to every croature, you 
often be cracl to many. Cruol, partly through want 
imagination (a far rarer and weaker faculty in 
than men), and yet more, at the present day, thro 
the subtle encouragement of your selfishness by th 
religious doctrine that all which we now suppose to bh 
evil will be brought to a good end; doctrine pi 
issuing, not in less earnest efforts that the immedi 
unpleasantness may be averted from ourselves, but 
our remaining satistied in the contemplation of its ulfi 
mate objects, when it is inflicted on others. 

It is not likely that the more accurate mothods of r= 
cont mental education will now long permit young I 
to grow up in the persuasion that, in any danger or dig- 
tress, they may expect to be thomsalves saved by the 
providence of God, while thoxe around them are lost by, 
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4 favourite of you. Is the essential meaning of y 
thanksgiving, “Lord, I thank thee that I am not ag 
other girls are, not in that I fast twice in the 

while they feast, but in that I feast seven times a 

while they fast,” and are you quite sure this is a ple 

form of thanksgiving to your Heavenly Father? 

pose you saw ono of your own true earthly sisters, 

or Emily, cast out of your mortal father’s house, 

ing, helpless, heartbroken; and that every 

when you went into your father’s room, you said to h 
“How good you are, father, to give me whab you don’ 
give Lucy,” are you sure that, whatever anger 
parent might have just cause for, against your sister, h 
would bo ploased. by that thanksgiving, or flattered’ by 
that praise? Nay, are you even sure that you are 80) 
much the fayonrite: suppose that, all this while, he 
loves poor Imey jnst as well ag you, and is only t 

you through her pain, and perhaps not angry 

Tier im anywise, but deeply angry with you, and 

the more for your thanksgivings? Would it not be — 
well that you should think, and carnestly too over 
this standing of yours: and all the more if you wish 
to believe that text, which clergymen so much dis 
Tike preaching on, “How hardly shall thoy that hava — 
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tiches enter into the Kingdom of God?" You do not 

believe it now, or you would be less complacent in 

Jour state; and you cannot believe it at all, until you 

Know that the Kingdom of God means—" not meat 

and drink, but justice, peace, and joy in the Holy 

Ghost," nor until you know also that such joy is not 

‘by any means, necessarily, in going to church, or in 

singing hymns; but may be joy in a dance, or joy in) 
8 jest, oF joy in anything you have deserved to possess, | 
or that you are willing to give; bat joy in nothing that 

Separates you, as by any strange favour, from your 

fellow-creatures, that exalts you through their dogra- 

dation—exempts you from their toil—or indulges you 

in time of their distress. 

XIV. Think, thon, and xomo day, I boliove, you will feel 
‘@lso—no morbid passion of pity such as would turn you 
tnto a black Sister of Charity, but the ateady fire of 
perpetual kindness which will make you a bright one. 
Taapeak in io disparagement of them; I know well how 
good the Sisters of Charity are, and how much we owe 
to them; tnt all these professional pieties (except 50 
far an distinction or association may bo necessary for 
‘effectiveness of work) are in their spirit wrong, and in 


practice merely plaster the sores of disease that ought 





never haye been permitted to exist; encouraging at fl 
same time the herd of less excellent women in frivolity, 
hy leading them to think that they must either be good 
up to the black standard, or cannot be good for anyy 
thing. Wear a costume, by all means, if you like; bab 
let it be a cheerful and becoming one; and be in your 
heart a Sister of Charity always, without either yeiled 
or voluble declaration of it. 

XY. As I pause, before ending my preface—thinking 
of one or two more points that aro difficult to write of— 
T find o letter in Tho Timex, froma French lady, which! 
says all I want so beautifully, that I will print it just 
as it stands: 


Srm,—It is often eaid that one example ia worth many 
sermons. Shall I be judged presumptuous if I point out | 
oue, which seems to me so striking just now, that, however 
painful, I cannot help awelling upon it ? 

It is the share, the sad and Jarge share, that French ao= 
ciety and its recent habits of Inxury, of expenses, of dives, 
of indulgence in every kind of extravagant dissipation, has 
to Iny to its own door in its actual crisis of min, misery, 
and humiliation. If our ménagéres can be cited as an ox. 
ample to English housewives, go, alas! can other classes of 
our society be set up as an cxamplo—nof to be followed. 

Bitter must be tho foclings of many a French woman 
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I would that all Englishwomen know how they are loo 
up to from abroad—what a high opinion, what honour 
reyorence we foreigners have for their principles, their tral 
fulness, the fresh and pure innocenes of their daughters, 
healthy youthfulness of their lovely children. 

May I illustrate this by a short example which h 
very neur me? During the days of the Gneules of 1848, all 
the houses in Paris wero being searched for firearms by th 
mob. The ono T was living in contained nono, as the master 
of the house repeatedly assured the farion: and ineredulons | 
Republicans, They were going to lay violent hands on him, _ 
when his wife, an English Indy, hearing the loud discussion 
came bravely forward and assured them that no arms 
concealed. “Vous ¢tes anglaise, nows yous croyons; les | 
anglaises disont toujours la vérité,” was the immediat 
answer, and the rioters quietly left, 

Now, Sir, shall I be accused of unjustified criticism if, 
loving and admiring your country, as these lines will prove, | 
certain new features strike me aa painfal discrepancies imi 
English life ? 

Far bo it from me to preach the contompt of all that oan — 
make life lovable and wholesomely pleasant. Ilove nothing | 
better than to see a woman nice, nest, elegant, looking 
her best in the prettiest dress that her taste and purse can 
afford, or your bright, fresh young girls fearlessly and per+ 
fectly sitting their horses, or adorning their houses as pretty 
[sie; itis not quite grammar, but it is better than if it were;} 

_ 88 care, trouble, and refinement can make them. 
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the Lilies to please one girl; and wer it not for what 
I remember of her, and of few besides, should now 
perhaps recast some of the sentences in the Zilies in a 
very different tone: for as years have gone by, it has 
chanced to me, untowardly in some respects, fortunately 
in others (because it enables me to read history more 
clearly), to see the utmost evil that is in women, while 
T have had but to beliove the utmost good. Tho beat 
women are indeed necessarily the most difficult to 
know; they are recognized chiefly in the happiness of 
their husbands and the noblenesas of their childron; 
they are only to be divined, not discerned, by the 


stranger; and, sometimes, seem almost helpless except 


in their homes ; yet without the help of one of them,* 
to whom this book is dedicated, the day would probably 
haye come before now, when I should have written and 
thought no more. 

XVIL On the other hand, the fashion of the time 
renders whatever is forward, coarse or senseless, in fem- 
inine nature, too palpable to all men :—the weak pictur- 
esqueness of my earlier writings brought me acquainted 
with much of their emptiest enthusiasm ; and the chances 
of later life gave me opportunities of watching women in 

“qin, 
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of the human soul, cares for more intimate knowledge 
of me, he may haye it by knowing with what persons in 
past history I have most sympathy. 

I will name three. 

In all that is strongest and deepest in me,—that fits 
me for my work, and gives light or shadow to my being, 
I have sympathy with Guido Guinicelli. 

In my constant natural temper, and thoughts of things 
and of people, with Marmontel. 

In my enforced and accidental temper, and thoughts 
of things and of people, with Dean Swift. 


Any one who can understand the natures of those 
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the piece of work they did at the gate of the Tuileries, 
however useless, was no unwise one ; and their lion of 
flawed molasse at Lucerne, worthless in point of art 
though it be, is nevertheless a better reward than much 
pay; anda better ornament. to the old town than the 
Schweizer Hof, or flat new quay, for the promenade of 
those travellers who do not take guides into danger, 
Tho British public are however, at home, so innocent 
of ever buying their fellow creatures’ lives, that we may 
justly expect them to be punctilious abroad! They do 
not, perhaps, often calenlate how many souls flit anne- 
ally, choked in fire-damp and sea-sand, from economi- 
cally watched shafts, and economically manned ships ; 
nor see the fiery ghosts writhe up ont of every senttle- 
ful of cheap coals : nor count how many threads of girl- 
ish life are cut off and woven annnally by painted Fates, 
into breadths of ball-dresses; or soaked away, like rot. 
ten hemp-fibre, in the inlet of Cocytus which overflows 
the Grassmarket where flesh is os grass. We need not, 
it seems to me, loudly blame any one for paying a guide 
to take a brave walk with him. Therefore, gentlemen 
of the Alpine Club, ag much danger as yon care to face, 
by all means; but, if it please you, not so much talk of 
it The real ground of reprehension of Alpine climb- 
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It is not therefore strange, however much to be re- 
gretted, that while no gentloman boasts in other casos, 
of his sagacity or his courngo—while no good soldier) 
talks of the charge he led, nor any good sailor of the 
helm he held,—every man among the Alps seems to 
lose his senses and modesty with the full of the barom- 
eter, and returns from his Nepholo-coccygia brandish- 
ing his ice-axe in overybody’s face. Whatever tho 
Alpins Club have done, or may yet accomplish, is a 
sincere thirst for mountain knowledge, and in happy 
sense of youthful strength and play of animal spirit, 
they have done, and will do, wisely and well; but what- 
ever they are urged to by mere sting of competition and 
itch of praise, they will do, as all vain things must be 
done for ever, foolishly and ill. It is a strange proof 
of that absénce of any real national love of science, of 
which I have lad occasion to speak in the text, that no 
entire survey of the Alps has yet been made by properly 
qualified men; and that, except of the chain of Cha- 
mouni, no accurate maps exist, nor any complete geo- 
logical section even of that. But Mr. Reilly's survey of 
that central group, and the generally accurate informa- 
tion collected in the guido-book published by the Club, 
are honourable results of English adventure; and it is 
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of the character and beauty of Switzerland, by the 
country's being now regarded as half watgring-place, 
half gymnasium. It is indeed true that under the 
influence of the pride which gives poignancy to the | 
sensations which others cannot share with us (and a= 
not unjustifiable zest to the pleasure which we haye 
worked for), an ordinary traveller will usually observe 
and enjoy more on a difficult excursion than on an easy 
oné; and more in objects to which he is unaccustomed 
than in those with which he is familiar, Ho will notice | 
with extreme interest that snow is white on the top of 
a hill in June, though he would have attached little 
importance to tho same peculiarity in a wreath at the 
bottom of a hill in January. He will generally find 
more to admire in a'cloud under his feet, than in one 
over his head ; and, oppressed by the monotony of a sky 
which is prevalently blue, will derive extraordinary 
satisfaction from its approximation to black. Add to 
such grounds of delight the aid given to the effect of 
whatever is impressive in the scenery of the high Alps, 
by the absence of Indicrous or degrading concomitanta ; 
and it ceases to be surprising that Alpine excursionists 
jhould be greatly pleased, or that they should attribute 
heir pleasure to some trae and increased apprehension 
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day, diviner aspects of the distant Alps than ever wera 
achieved by toil of limb, or won by risk of life. 

Thoro isindecd s healthy enjoyment both in engineers’ 
work, and in school-boy’s play; the making and mend- ~ 
ing of roads has its trae enthusiasms, and T have still 
pleasure enough in mere scrambling to wonder not a 
little at the supreme gravity with which apes exercise 
their superior powers in that kind, as if profitless to 
thom. But neither macadamisation, nor tunnelling, nor — 
rope ladders, will ever enable one human creature to 
understand the pleasure in natural scenery felt by 
Theocritus or Virgil; and I believe the athletic health 
of our schoolboys might be made perfectly consistent 
with o spirit of more courtesy and reverence, both for 
men and things, than is recognisable in the behaviour 
of modern youth. Some year or two back, I was stay- 
ing at the Montanvert to paint Alpine roses, and went 
every day to watch the budding of a favorite bed, which 
was rounding into faultless bloom beneath a cirque of 
rock, high enough, as I hoped, and close enough, to 
guard it from rude eyes and plucking hands. But, 


“Tra erto e piano era un senticro ghembo, 
Che ne condusse in fianco del a lacca,”” 
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fame or fortune of haying stood on every pinnacle oi 
tho silver temple, and behold the kingdoms of the wor 
from it. Love of excitement is so far from being 

of besuty, that it ends always in a joy in its exact 
vorse ; joy in destruction,—as of my poor roses,—or 1 
actual details of death ; until, in the literature of tht 
day, “nothing is too dreadful, or too trivial, for 
greed of the public."* And in politics, apathy, 
erence, and lust of luxury go hand in hand, until the b 
solermnization which can be conceived for the 


Florence capital of Italy, is the accursed and ill-omen 
folly of casting down her old walls, and surro) 
her with a “bouleyard;” and this at tho very 
when every stone of her ancient cities is more prec 
to her than the gems of a Urim breastplate, and 
every nerve of her heart and brain should have b 
strained to redeem hor guilt and fulfil her freedom. 
is not by making roads round Florence, but throng 
Calabria, that she should begin her Roman cause 
work again; and her fate points her march, not ¢ 
Doulerards by Arno, but waist-deep in the lagoons 
Venice. Not yet, indeed, but five years of patience at 
* ail Mall Gazette, Avgust U5th, article oa the Forward tmaurden 
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of wealth, without its practical intelligences; and we 
have developed exactly the weakness of their tempera- 
ment by which they are liable to meanest ruin. Of the 
ancient architecture and most expressive beauty of 
their country there is now little vestige left; and it is 
one of the fow reasons which console me for the ad- 
vance of life, that I am old enough to remember the 
time when the sweet waves of the Reuss and Limmat 
(now foul with the refuse of manufacture) wero. as crys- 
talline as the heaven above them, when her pictured 


bridges and embattled towers ran unbroken round Lu- 


eerne; when the Rhone flowed in deep-green, softly 
dividing currents round the wooded ramparts of Gen~ 
eva; and when from the marble roof of the western 
vault of Milan, I could watch the Rose of Italy flosh in 
the first_morning light, before a human foot had sullied 
its summit, or the reddening dawn on its rocks taken 
shadow of sadness from the crimson which long ago 
stained the ripples of Otterburn. 
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LECTURE L—SESAME. 
OF KINGS’ TREASURIES. 


“You shall each haye a cake of sesame,—and ten pound.” 
—Lvcran: The Fisherman, 


1 My first duty this evening is to ask your pardon for 
the ambiguity of title under which the subject of lect- 
ure has been announced: for indeed I am not going 
to talk of kings, known as regnant, nor of treasuries, 
understood to contain wealth; but of quite another 
order of royalty, and another material of riches, than 
those usually acknowledged. I had even intended to 
ask your attention for a little while on trust, and (as 
sometimes one contrives, in taking a friend to see a 
favourite piece of scenery) to hide what I wanted most 
to show, with such imperfect cunning as I might, until 
we unexpectedly reached the best point of view by 
winding paths. But—and as also I have heard it said, 
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youthful exertion—is this of “ Advancement in life.” 
May I ask you to consider with me what this idea 
practically includes, and what it should include. 

Practically, then, at present, “advancement in life” 
means, becoming conspicuous in life ;—obtaining a po- 
sition which shall be acknowledged by others to be 
respectable or honourable. We do not understand by 
this advancement, in general, the mere making of 
money, but the being known to have made it; not the 
accomplishment of any great aim, but the being seen to 
have accomplished it. In a word, we mean the grati- 
fication of our thirst for applause. That thirst, if the 

. last infirmity of noble minds, is also the first infirmity 
of weak ones; and, on the whole, the strongest impul- 
sive influence of average humanity : the greatest efforts 
of the race have always been traceable to the love of 
praise, as its greatest catastrophes to the love of 
pleasure. 

4, Iam not about to attack or defend this impulse. I 
want you only to feel how it lies at the root of effort; 
especially of all modern effort. It is the gratification of 
vanity which is, with us, the stimulus of toil, and balm 
of repose ; 80 closely does it touch the very springs of 
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our station, particularly to that secondary result of 
such advancement which we call “getting into good , 
society.” We want to get into good society not that | 
wo may have it, but that we may be seen in it; and | 
our notion of its goodness depends primarily on its 
conspicuousness. 

Will you pardon me if I pause for a moment to put ~ 
what I fear you may think an impertinent question? I 
never can go on with an address unless I feel, or know, ! 
that my audienco aré either with me or against me: I 


. do not much care which, in beginning; but I must 


know where they are ; and I would fain find out, at this 
instant, whether you think I am putting the motives of 
popular action too low. I am resolved, to-night, to state 
them low enough to be admitted as probable; for 
whenever, in my writings on Political Economy, I as- 
sume that a little honesty, or generosity,—or what used 
to be called “virtue "—may be calculated upon as a 
human motive of action, people always answer me, say- 
ing, “ You must not calculate on that: that is not in 
human nature: you must not assume anything to be 
common to men but acquisitiveness and jealousy; no 
other feeling ever has influence on them, except acci- 
dentally, and in matters out of the way of business.” I 
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and would wish to associate rather with sensible and 
well-informed persons than with fools and ignorant 
persons, whether they are seen in the company of thé 
sensible ones or not. And finally, without being troubled 
by repetition of any common truisms about the precious- 
ness of friends, and the influence of companions, you 


will admit, doubtles: 





that according to the sincerity af 


our desire that our friends may be true, and our come 





panions wi and in proportion to the earnestness 





and discretion with which we choose both, will be the 
general chances of our happiness and usefulness. 

6. But, granting that we had both the will and the 
sense to choose our friends well, how few of us have the 
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faces of the living men, and it is themselves, and not 


their sayings, with which we desire to become familiar. 





But it is not so. Suppose you never were to,see theit 
faces ;—suppose you could be put behind a screen it 
the statesman’s cabinet, or the prince’s chamber, wonlil 
you not be glad to listen to their words, though you 
were forbidden to advance beyond the screen? And 
when the screen is only a little less, folded in two in- 
stead of four, and you can be hidden behind the cover 
of the two boards that bind a book, and listen all day 
long, not to the casual talk, but to the studied, deter= 
mined, chosen addresses of the wisest of men ;—this 
station of audience, and honourable privy council, you 
despise ! 

8 But perhaps you will say that it is because the liy- 
ing people talk of things that are passing, and are of im- 
mediate interest to you, that you desire to hear them. 
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but merely letters or newspapers in good print. Our 
friend's letter may be delightful, or necessary, to-day: 
whether worth keeping or not, is to be considered. 
The newspaper may be entirely proper at breakfast 
time, but assuredly it is not reading for all day. So, 
though bound up in a volume, tht long letter which 
gives you so pleasant an account of the inns, and roads, 
and weather last year at such place, or which tells 
you that amusing story, or gives you the real circum- 
stances of such and such events, however valuable for 
occasional reference, may not be, in the real sense of 
the word, a “book” at all, nor, in the real sense, to be 
“read.” A book is essentially not a talked thing, but 
8 written thing ; and written, not with the view of mere 
communication, but of permanence. The book of talk 
is printed only because its author cannot speak to 
thousands of people at once; if he could, he would— 
the volume is mere multiplication of his voice. You 
cannot talk to your friend in India; if you could, you 
would; you write instead: that is mere conveyance of 
voice. But a book is written, not to multiply the voice 
merely, not to carry it merely, but to perpetuate it. The 
author has something to say which he perceives to be 
true and useful, or helpfully beautiful. So far as he knows, 
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mixed always with ovil fragmonts—ill-dono, rodundanty 

aifected work. But if you read rightly, yon will easily | 

discover the true bits, and those ere the book. = - % 
| 11, Now books of this kind have been written inallages 


by their greatest men :—by great readers, great states 3) 


men, and great thinkers. These are all at your choice; | 
and Life is short. You have heard as much before;— | 
yet have you measured and mapped out this short life” 
‘and its possibilities? Do yon know, if yon read this, 
that:you cannot read that—that what you loss to-day 


eA | 


you cannot gain to-morrow? Will you go and gossip | 
\with your honsemaid, or your stable-boy, when you may 
talk with queens and kings; or flatter yourselves that” 
it is with any worthy consciousness of your own claima 
to respect that you jostle with the hungry and common: 
crowd for entrée here, and audience there, when all the 
while this eternal court is open to you, with its society, 
wide as the world, multitudinons as its days, the chosen, 
and the mighty, of every place and time? Into thatyou | 
may enter always; in that you may take fellowship and } 
rank according to your wish; from that, once entered) 
into it, you can novor be oatcast but by your own faul 

by your aristocracy of companionship there, your ‘own 
inherent aristocracy will be assuredly tested, and # 
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13. This, then, is what you have to do, and Ladmit that 
it is much. You must, in a word, love these’ people, if 
yon are to be among them. No ambition is of any use) 
They 


show your love in these two following ways. 





scorn your ambition. You must’love them, and 





1.—First, by o trae dasire to be tatight by thant; aim 
to enter into their thoughts. To enter into theirs, ob 
serve ; not to find your own expressed by them. Tf the 
person who wrote the book is not wiser than you, yotl 


need not read it; if he be, he will think differently from 


you in many respects. 


Very ready we are to say of a book, “How good this 











ewntene will atone mark a scholar, Aud 9 


is so strongly felt, so conclusively admitted by edueat 



















persons, that a false accent or 8 mistaken syllable i 
enough, in the parliament of any civilized a 
assign to a man a certain degree of inferior sta 
ever. 

16. And this is right; but it is a pity that the 
racy insisted on is not greater, and required to a 
ous purpose. It is right that a false Latin qu 
should excite a smile in the House of Commons ; ly 
it is wrong that a falso English meaning should not 
cite a frown there. Let the accent of words be wa 
and closely : Ict their meaning be watched more 
ly still, and fewer will do the work. A few 
well chosen and distinguished, will do work that 
thousand cannot, when every one is acting, equivo 
in the function of another. Yes; and words, if they ar 
not watched, will do deadly work sometimes. 
are masked words droning and skulking about us ii 
Europe just now,—(there never were 80 many, owing & 
the spread of a shallow, blotching, plundering, i 
tious “ information,” or rather deformation, everywhere, 
and to the teaching of catechisms and phrases at schools 
instead of human meanings}—there are masked words 
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by, for the Power of which that Word tells them 
we always either retained, or refused, the Greok 
“biblos,” or “biblion,” as the right expression for “b 
—instead of employing it only in the one in 
in which we wish to give dignity to the idea, and 
lating it into English everywhore else. How wl 
some it would be for many simple persons, if, in such 
places (for instance) as Acts xix. 19, we retained 
Grock oxpression, instead of translating it, and they hat 
to read—" Many of them also which used curious arta 
brought their bibles together, and burnt them b 
all mon; and they counted tho price of them, and fo 


it fifty thonsand pieces of silver!” Or if, on the other 


hand, we translated where we retain it, and al 
spoke of “The Holy Book,” instead of “Holy Bib 
it might come into more Lends than it does at p 
that the Word of God, by which the heavens wor 
old, and by which they are now kept in store,” ¢ 
be made a present of to anybody in morocco bind 
hor sown on any wayside by help cither of steam plon 
or steam press; but is nevertheless being offered to as 
daily, and by us with contumely refused; and sown 
ns daily, and by us, a8 instantly as may be, choked. 


*2 Poter, ii. 5-7, 
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19. Now, in order to deal with wordsrightly, this is th 
habit you must form. Nearly every word in your 
guage has been first a word of some other Janguagi 
Saxon, German, French, Latin, or Greek (not to spe 
of eastern and primitive dialects). And many wordd 
have been all these ;—that is to say, haye been Greek 
first, Latin next, French or German next, and Buglisi 
last: undergoing a cortain change of sensé and ns@ 6M 
the lips of each nation; but retaining a deep vital 
meaning, which all good scholars feel inemploying them 
even at this day. Ifyou do not know the Greek alpha 


bet, learn it ; young or old—girl or boy—whoever you 
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reek or Latin, or French. It takes a whole life to 
sarn any language perfectly. But you can easily as- 
ertain the meanings through which the English word 
nas passed ; and those which in a good writer's work it 
must still bear. 
%. And now, merely for example’s sake, I will, with 
Jour permission, read a few lines of a true book with you, 
carefully ; and see what will come out.of them. I will 
take a book perfectly known to you all. No English 
words are more familiar to us, yet few perhaps have 
been read with less sincerity. I will take these fow 
following lines of Lycidas : 
Test ame, and last did go, 
The pilot of the Galilean lake ; 
‘Two massy keys he bore of metals twain, 
(Thegolden opes, the iron shuts amain), 
He shook his mitred locks, and stern bespake, 
| ‘How well could Ihave spar'd for thee, young swain, 
| Enow of such os for their bellies’ sake 
| Crp, and intrude, and climb into the fold ! 
| Of other care they little reckoning make, 
how to scramble at the shearers’ feast, 
, Add shove away the worthy bidden guest ; 
| Blind mouths! that scarce themselves know how to hold 
A theep-hook. or have learn’d aught else, the least 
That to the faithful herdsman’s art belongs ! 
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What recks it them? Whatneed they ? They are sped 
And when they list, their lean and flashy songs 

Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw ; 

The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed, 

But, swoln with wind, and the rank mist they draw, 
Rot inwandly, and fou! contagion sproad ; 

Resides what the grim wolf with privy paw 

Daily doyours apace, and nothing snid.'” 


Let us think over this passage, and examine its words 
First, is it not singular to find Milton assigning to Bk 
Peter, not only his full episcopal fanction, but the very 
types of it which Protestants usually refuse most pase 


sionately? His “mitred" locks! Milton was no Bishop- 
lover; how comes St. Peter to be “ mitred?” _ “Tyra 
massy keys he bore.” Is this, then, the power of the k 
claimed by the Bishops of Rome, and is it acknowledg 
here by Milton only ina pootical licence, for the sake 
of its picturesqueness, that he may get the gleam of thi 
golden keys to help his effect? Do not think it G . 
men do not play stago tricks with doctrines of life 
death : only little men do that, Milton means what bay 
says ; and means it with his might too—is going to pub 
the whole strength of his spirit prosontly into the sap 
ing of it. For though not a lover of false bishops, b 
twas a loyer of true ones ; and the Lake-pilot is here, 
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classes, correspondent to the three characters, of mem 
who dishonestly seek ecclesiastical power. T'irst, those 
who“ creep” into the fold; who do not care for offices, 
nor name, but for secret influence, and do all things 
occultly and cunningly, consenting to any seryility of 
office or conduct, so only that they may intimately dis- 
cern, and unawares direct, the minds of men, Then 
those who “intrude” (thrust, that is) themselyes into 
the fold, who by natural insolence of heart, and stout 
eloquence of tongue, and foarlessly perseverant selé 
assertion, obtain hearing and authority with the com- 


mon crowd. Lastly, those who“ climb,” who by labour 





and learning, both stout and sound, but selfishly exerted 
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>, and of its present state. Down in 


, end Naney, ktiocking each other's 
es the bishop know all about it? Has 


1 them? Has he had his eye upon them! 

ntially explain to us how Bill got into 

Nancy about the head? If he ean- 

not, he is no bi », though he had a mitre as high ag 

Salisbury steeple ; is no bishop,—he has sought to 

be at the helm instead of the masthead ; he has no sight 
of things. “Nay,” you say, “itis not his duty to look ] 

after Bill in the back street.” What! the fat sheep that 


have full fleeces—you think it is only those he should 
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of all false religions teaching; the first and 
| fatalest sign of it in that “ pafiing up.” Your conver 
BE letilaten, who teach thotr,parenta: your SavaFiaE 
\y _ viets, who teach honest men; your converted dunce 
_ who, having lived in cretinons stupefaction half thei 
lives, suddenly awakening to the fact of there being : 
‘God, fancy themselves therefore His peculiar peopl 
and messengers ; your sectarians of every species, 
and great, Catholic or Protestant, of high charch opp 
in so far as they think themselves exclusively in 
right and others wrong; and pre-eminently, in 
sect, those who hold that men can be saved by thinki 
Tightly instead of doing rightly, by word instead of ach | 
and wish instead of work:—these sre the trae for 
children—clouds, these, withont water; bodies, 
of putrescent vapour and skin, without blood or fl 
blown bag-pipes for the fiends to pipe with—« 
and corrupting,—“Swollen with wind, and ne 
mist they draw.” 

24. Lastly, let us return to the lines pecting 
power of the keys, for now we can understand 
Note the difference botweon Milton and Dante ; 
interpretation of this power: for once, the latter i 
in thought; he supposes both the keys to be o 
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upon him, and as “the golden opes, the iron shuis 
amain.” 
25. We have got something out of the lines, I think, and 
much more is yet to be found in them; but we have done 
enough by way of example of the kind of word-by-word 
examination of your author which is rightly called 
“reading ;” watching every accent and expression, and 
putting ourselves always in the author's place, annihil- 
ating our own personality, and seeking to enter into 
his, so as to be able assuredly to say, “Thus Milton 
thought,” not “ Thus J thought, in mis-reading Milton.” 
And by this process you will gradually come to attach 
less weight to your own “Thus I thought” at other 
times. You will begin to perceive that what you 
thought was a matter of no serious importance ;—that 
your thoughts on any subject are not perhaps the clear- 
est and wisest that could be arrived at thereupon :—im 
fact, that unless you are a very singular person, you 
cannot be said to have any “thoughts” at all; that you 
have no materials for them, in any serious matters ;*— 
no right to think,” but only to try to learn more of the 
* Modern “Education” for the most part signifies giving people 


the faculty of thinking wrong on every conceivable subjeot of import- 
ance to them. 
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a well-educated persof, is to be silent, and strive te be 
wiser every day, and to understand a little more of the 
thonghts of others, which so soon as you try to do hon- 
estly, you will discover that the thoughts even of the 
wisest are very little more than pertinent questions. 
To put the difficulty into a clear shape, and exhibit 
to you the grounds for indecision, that is all they can 


generally do for you!—and well for them and for us, 





if indeed they are able “to mix the music with our 


thoughts, and sadden us with heavenly doubts.” This 





writer, from whom I have been reading to you, is 





not among the first or wisest: he sees shrewdly as far 
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before you, for life, must begin with obedience to that 
order, “ Break up your fallow ground, and sow not 
among thorns.” 

27. IL* Having then faithfully listened to the great 
‘teachers, that you may enter into their Thoughts, you 
have yet this higher advance to make ;—you have to 

_ enter into their Hearts. As you go to them first for 
clear sight, so you must stay with them, that you may 
sharo at last their just and mighty Passion. Passion, 
or “sensation.” I am not afraid of the word ; still less 
of the thing. You have heard many outcries against 
sensation lately ; but, I can tell you, it is not less sen- 
sation we want, but more. The ennobling difference 
between one man and another,—between one animal 
and another,—is precisely in this, that one feels more 
than another. If we were sponges, perhaps sensation 
might not be easily got for us ; if we were earth-worms, 
liable at every instant to be cut in two by the spade, 
perhaps too much sensation might not be good. for us. 
But, being human creatures, it is good for us; nay, we 
are only human in so far as we are sensitive, and our 
honour is precisely in proportion to our passion. 

28. You know I said of that great and pure society of 
the dead, that it would allow “no vain or vulgar person to 

* Compare 13 above. 
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not merely fo know from them what is Trne, but chietly 
to feel with them what is just. Now, to”feel with 
them, we mnst be like them; and none of us can be 
come that without pains. As the true knowledge is 
disciplined and tested knowledge,—not the first thought 
that comes,—so the true passion is disciplined~ and 
tested passion,—not the first passion that comes. ‘The 
first that come are the vain, the false, the treacherous; 
if you yield to them they will lead you wildly and far 
in yain pursuit, in hollow enthusiasm, till you haye no 


true purpose and no true passion left. Not that any 
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a mob into anything; its feelings may be—usually are 
—on the whole, generous and right ; but it has no foun- 
dation for them, no hold of them; you may tease or 
tickle it into any, at your pleasure ; it thinks by infec- j 
tion, for the most part, catchiag an opinion like a cold, j 
and there is nothing so little that it will not roar itself , 
wild about, when the fit is on;—nothing so great but - 
it will forget in an hour, when the fit-is past. But 





@ gentleman's or a gentle nation’s, passions are just, 
measured and continuous. A great nation, for instance, 
does not spend its entire national wits for a couple of 
months in weighing evidence of a single ruffian's having 
done a single murder; and for a couple of years see 
its own children murder each other by their thousands 
or tens of thousands a day, considering only what the 
effect is likely to be on the price of cotton, and caring 
nowise to determine which side of battle is in the wrong. 
Neither does a great nation send its poor little boys to 
jail for stealing six walnuts ; and allow its bankrupts to 
steal their hundreds or thousands with a bow, and its 
bankers, rich with poor men’s savings, to close their 
doors “under circumstances over which they have no 
control,” with a “by your leave ;" and large landed es- 
tates to be bought by men who have made their money 
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lambs in spring. And, lastly, a great nation does 
mock Heaven and its Powers, by pretending belief in 
revelation which asserts the love of money to be 
root of all evil, and declaring, at tho same time, that 
is actuated, and intends to be actuated, in all chief 
tional deeds and measures, by no other love. 

31. My friends, I do not know why any of us should: 
about reading. We want some sharper discipline tl 
that of reading; but, at all events, be assured, we car’ 
not read. No reading is possible for a people with its 
mind in this state. No sentence of any great writer i 
intelligible to them. It is simply and sternly impo 
sible for the English public, at this moment, to undet— 
stand any thoughtful writing,—so incapable of: thoug>® 
has it become in its insanity of avarice. Happily, o® 
disease is, as yet, little worse than this incapacity © 
thought; it is not corruption of the inner nature; 
ring true still, when anything strikes home to us; a 
though tho idea that everything should “pay ” has i= 
fected our every purpose so deeply, that even when 6¥ 
would play the good Samaritan, we never take out om 
twopence and give them to the host, withont sayin# 
“When I como again, thou shalt give me fourpences 
there is a capacity of noble passion left in our heart= 
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me but a little longer. I will prove their truth to you, 
clause by clause. 

32. I. Isay first we have despised literature. What do 
we, as a nation, care about books? How much do you 
think we spend altogether on our libraries, public or 
private, as compared with what we spend on our horses? 
If a man spends lavishly on his library, you call him 
mad—a biblio-maniac. But you never call any ones 
horse-maniac, though men ruin themselves every day 
by their horses, and you do not hear of people ruining 
themselves by their books. Or, to go lower still, how 
much do you think the contents of the book-shelves of 
the United Kingdom, public and private, would fetch, 
as compared with the contents of its wine-cellars? 
What position would its expenditure on literature take, 
as compared with its expenditure on luxurious eating? 
We talk of food for the mind, as of food for the body + 
now a good book contains such food inexhaustibly ; it is 
a provision for life, and for tho best part of us; yet how 
long most people would Jook at the best book before 
they would give the price of a large turbot for it! 
Though there have been men who have pinched their 
stomachs and bared their backs to buy a book, whose 
libraries were cheaper to them, I think, in the end, than 
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exclaim “are we not foremost in all discovery,* and Z™ 
not the whole world giddy by reason, or unreason, 04 
our inventions?”, Yes; but do you suppose that ie#* 
national work? That work is all done in spite of the 
‘nation; by private people’s zeal and money. We are 
glad enough, indeed, to make our profit of science; we 
snap up anything in the way of a scientific bone that 
has meat on it, eagerly enough; but if the scientific man 
comes for a bone or a crust to us, that is another story. 
What have we publicly done for science? We are 
obliged to know what o'clock it is, for the safety of our 
ships, and therefore we pay for an observatory ; and we 
allow ourselves, in the person of our Parliament, to be 
annually tormented into doing something, in a slovenly 
way, for the British Muscum; sullenly apprehending 
that to be a place for keoping stuffed birds in, to amuse 
ourchildren. Ifanybody will pay for their own telescope, 
and resolve another nebula, we cackle over the discern- 
ment as if it were our own; if one in ten thousand of our 
hunting squires suddenly perceives that the earth was 
indecd made to be something else than a portion for 
Since this was written, the answer has become definitely—No ; 


we have surrendered the field of Arctic discovery to the Continental 
nations, as Leing vurselves too poor to pay for ships, 
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_ patient tormenting of the British public in person 0 
representatives, got leave to give four hundred pout 
at once, and himsolf become answerable for tho of 
three! which the said public will doubtless pay ii 
eventually, but sulkily, and caring nothing about 
matter all the whilo ; only always ready to cackle fa 
credit comes of it. Consider, I beg of you, arith 
cally, what this fact means, Your annual expe 
for-public purposes (a third of it for military appar 

is at least fifty millions. Now 7001. is to 50,0000 
roughly, as seven pence to two thousand pounds. Sn 
pose thon, 2 gontloman of unknown income, but wh 
wealth was to be conjectured from the fact that he ep 
two thousand 4 year on his park-walls and footmen 
professes himself fond of seience; and that one © 
servants comes eagerly to tell him that an unique ¢ 
lection of fossils, giving clue to a new era of creation 
to be had for the sum of seven pence sterling; and th 
the gentleman, who is fond of science, and spends ty 
thousand a year on his park, answers, after keeping 
servant waiting several months, “ Well! I'll give 
four pence for them, if you will be answerable for i 
extra three pence yourself, till next year!” 

84 TIL I say you have despised Art! “What!” 
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You do not know what pictures you have (by repute)) 
in the country, nor whether they are false or true, nor 
whether they are taken eare of or not; in foreign coum 
tries, you calmly see the noblest existing pictures in the 
world rotting in abandoned wreck—(in*Venice you saw 
the Austrian guns deliberately pointed at the palaces 
containing them), and if you heard that all the fine pie 
tures in Europe were made into sand-bags to-morrow 
on the Austrian forts, it would not trouble you so much 
as the chance of a brace or two of game less in your 


own bags, in a day’s shooting, That is your national 


love of Art. 
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people at the shop said, “ We must have our pr 
Witness got 14Ib. of coal, and a little tea and 
Her son sat up the whole night to make the “ 
tions,” to get money, but deceased died on Sat 
morning. The family never had enough to eat.— 
“Tt seems to me deplorable that you did not go 
workhouse.” Witness : “ We wanted the comforts 
little home,” A juror asked what the comforts 

ho only saw a little straw in the corner of the room, th 
windows of which were broken. The witness beg: 
ery, and said that they had a quilt and other Ii 
things. The deceased said he never would go into # 
workhouse. In summer, when the season was gi 
they sometimes made as much as 10s. profit in 
week. They then always saved towards the next 
which was generally a bad one. In winter they ma 
not half so much. For three years they had & 
getting from bad to worse.—Cornelius Collins said) 
ho had assisted his father since 1847. They used to we 
so far into the night that both nearly lost theire g 
Witness now had a film over his eyes. Five years it 
deceased applied to the parish for sid. The reli 
officer gave him a 4Jb. loaf, and told him if he ¢ 
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candle, Déceased then lay down on the straw, and & 
he could not live till morning.—A juror: “You are 


ing of starvation yourself, and you ought to go 

house until the summer.” Witness: “If we went i 
should die. When we come out in the summer 
should be like people dropped from the sky. No @ 
would know us, and we would not have even 4 rool 
I could work now if I had food, for my sight would gi 
bottor.” Dr. G. P. Walkor said docoased died 
syncope, from exhaustion, from want of food. 

ceased had had no bedclothes. For four moutl 
had had nothing but bread to eat, Thore was nob 
particle of fat in the body. There was no disease, bu 
if there had been medical attendance, he might 
survived the syncope or fainting, ‘Tho coroner h 
remarked upon the painful nature of the case, the 
returned the following verdict, “That deceased 
from exhaustion from want of food and the 
mon necessaries of life; also through want of n 
aid.” 

87; “ Why would witnoss not go into the workhouse ?™ 
you ask. Well, the poor seem to haye a prejudios 
against the workhouse which the rich have not; for of 
course every one who takes a pension from Go nM 
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which men had to dig to detect. The justice we do not. 
execute, we mimic in the novel and on the stage; for 
the beauty we destroy in nature, we substitute the met- 
amorphosis of the pantomime, and (the human nature 
of us imperatively requiring awe and sorrow of some 
kind) for the noble grief we’ should have borne with our 
fellows, and the pure tears we should have wept with 
them, we gloat over the pathos of the police court, and 
gather tho night-dew of the grave. 

40. It is difficult to estimate the true significance of 
these things; the facts are frightful enough;—the meas- 
ure of national fault involved in them is perhaps not as 
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we_lift the marble entrance gate, do we but wander 
among those old kings in their repose, and finger 

. robes they lie in, and stir the crowns on their foreh 
snd still they ure silent to us, and seem but a d 
imagery ; because we know not the incantation 
heart that would wake them ;—which, if they o 
heard, they would start up to meot us in their pow 
of long ago, narrowly to look upon us, and consider 
and, as the fallen kings of Hades meet the newly f 
saying, “Art thou also become weak as we—art il 
also become one of us?” so would those kings, 
their undimmed, unshaken diadems, meet us, 
“Art thou also become pure and mighty of heart 
wo? art thou also become one of us?” 

42. Mighty of heart, mighty of mind—“ magnanimons” 
—to be this, is indeed to be great in life; to become | 
this increasingly, is, indeed, to “advance in life,”—in | 
life itself—not in the trappings of it. My friends, do 
you remember that old Scythian custom, when the head” 
of a house died? How he was dressed in his finest” 





it, pradually, while you yet thought yourself alive. 
ea Shscfae were thin: You shall die lowly; 
Yearblood shall daily grow cold, your flosh potrify, your 
Teast beat at last only as a rusted group of iron valves. 
Yourlifp shall fade from you, and sink through the 
‘tatth into the ica of Caina; but, day by day, your body 
‘@alibe dressed moro gaily, and sot in higher chariots, 
fad haye more orders on its breast—crowns on its 
Tied if you will. Men shall bow before it, stare and 
‘thout roand it, crowd after it up and down tho streets ; 
‘Trill palaces for it, feast with it at their tables’ heads 
all ihe night long ; your soul shall stay enough within 
ittoimow what they do, and feel the weight of the 
olilen dress on its shoulders, and the furrow of the 
Grown-edge on the skull ;—no more. Would you take 
‘ths offer, verbally made by tho death-angel? Would 
the meanest among us take it, think you? Yet prac 
tically and verily we grasp at it, every one of us, ina 


| Monsure; many of us grasp at it in ite fulnoss of horror. 


| Byery man accopts it, who desires to advance in life 
[ees Romcoring what lite 3 is; who means only that he 
| | a to got more horses, and more footmen, and more for- 

tune, and moro public honour, and—not moro personal 
| 
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soul. He only is advancing in life, whose heart is getting | 
softer, whose blood warmer, whose brain quicker, whose 
spirit is entering into Living* peace. And the men who 
have this life in them are the true lords or kings of the 
earth—they, and they only. » All other kingships, so far 
as they are true, are only the practical issue and expres- 
sion of theirs ; if less than this, they are either dramatic 
royalties,—costly shows, set off, indeed, with real jewels 
instead of tinsel—but still only the toys of nations ; or 
else, they are no royalties at all, but tyrannies, or the mere 
active and practical issue of national folly ; for which 
reason I have said of them elsewhere, “ Visible govern— 
ments are the toys of some nations, the diseases of 
others, the harness of some, the burdens of more.” 

43. But I have no words for the wonder with which 
hear Kinghood still spoken of, even among thoughtful 
men, as if governed nations were a personal property» 
and aight bo bought and sold, or otherwise acquired, 
as sheep, of whose flesh their king was'to feed, and 
whose flecce ho was to gather ; as if Achilles’ indignant 
epithet of baso kings, “peoplo-cating,” were the coD- 
stant and proper title of all monarchs; and enlarge 
ment of a king’s dominion meant the same thing as th® 


Fre bE gpdryna ron mvEiMaros Carp met erpypry.” 
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that you bid them come, and where go. It matters to 
you, king of men, whether your people hate you, and 
die by you, or love you, and live by you. You may 
Measure your dominion by multitudes better than by 
miles ; and count degrees of love latitude, not from, but 
to, a wonderfully warm and infinite equator. 

45. Measure! nay you cannot measure. Who ghall 
measure the difference between the power of those who 
“do and teach,” and who are greatest in the kingdoms of 
earth, a8 of heaven—and the power of those who undo, 
and consume—whose power, at the fullest, is only the 
power of the moth and the rust? Strange! to think how 
the Moth-kings lay up treasures for the moth; and the 
Rust-kings, who are to their peoples’ strength as rust to 
armour, lay up treasures for the rust; and the Robber 
Kings, treasures for the robber; but how few kings have 
evor laid up treasures that needed no guarding—troms- 
ures of which, the more thieves there were, the bettar! 
Broidered robe, only to be rent; helm and sword, only 
to be dimmed ; jewel ond gold, only to be scaltered == 
there have been three kinds of kings who haye gathered. 
these. Suppose thers ever should arise a Fourth order 
of kings, who had read, in some obscure writing of long | 
ago, that thero was a Fourth kind of treasure, which 
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the jewel and gold could not equal, neither should it” 
‘be valued with pure gold. A web made fair in the weay- 
ing, by Athena’s shuttle; an armour, forged in divine 
fire by Vuleanian force—a gold to be mined in the sun's 
red heart, where he sets over the Delphian cliffs ; 
—deep-pictured tissue, impenetrable armour, potable 
gold !—the three great Angels of Conduct, Toil, and 
Thought, still calling to us, and waiting at the posts 
of our doors, to lead us, with their winged power, 
and guide us, with their unerring eyes, by the path 
which no fowl knoweth, and which the vultaro's 
eye has not seen! Suppose kings should ever arise, 
who heard and believed this word and at last gathered 
aud brought forth trousures of—Wisdom—for their 
people? 

46. Think what an amazing business that would be! 
How inconceivable, in the state of our present national 
‘wisdom! That we should bring up our peasants to a book 
‘@xervise instead of a bayonet exercise |—organize, drill, 
Waintain with pay, and good goncralship, armios of 
‘Hiinkers, instend of armies of stabbers !—find national 
qmnsemont in reading-rooms as well as rifle-grounds; 
Bive prizes for a fair ahot at a fact, as well ns for a 
Tesden splash on o target. What an obsurd idea it 
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seoms, put fairly in words, that the wealth of the 4 
talists of civilized nations should ever come to suppor 
literature instead of war! 

47. Have yet patience with me, while Tread you a 
sentenceout of theonly book, properly to be called a 
that I haye yet written myself, the one that will 
(ifanything stand,) surest and longest of all work of m 


“ Tt is one very awfnl form of the operation of wealth i 
Europe that it is entirely capitalists’ wealtle which supports | 
unjust ware, Just wars do not need so much money to supe 
port them ; for most of the men who wage such, wage 
gratis; bot for an unjust war, men’s bodies and souls ¢ 
both to be bought; and the best tools of war for them 
sides, which makes such war ceetly to the maximum ; not ty”) 
speak of the cost of base fear, and angry suspicion, betweon | 
nations which have not grace nor honcety enough in all their 
multitudes to buy an hour’s peace of mind with ; as, at pres 
ent France and England, purchasing of euch other ten mil- 
Vons’ sterling worth of consternation, annually (a remarkably 
light crop, half thorns and half aspen leaves, sown, reaped, 
and granaried by the ‘science’ of the modern political coon 
mist, teaching covetousness instead of truth). And, all nn-- 
just war being supportable, if not by pillage of the enemy,” 
only by loans from capitalists, these loans are repaid by sub | 
soquent taxation of the people, who appear to hare no will fa 
the matter, the capitalists’ will being the primary root of the | 
war ; but its real root is the covetousness of the whole nation, | 
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braries will be accessible to all clean and orderly por 
| sons at all times of the day and ovening ; strict 
being enforced for this cleanliness and quietness. 

I could shape for you other plans, for art-galleries, 
and for natural history gallorios, and for many preci 2 
—many, it seems to me, needful—things ; but this book 
plan is the easiest and needfullest, and would prove a 
considerable tonic to what we call our British constitu=— 
tion, which has fallen dropsical of late, and has an evil 
thirst, and evil hunger, and wants healthier feeding, J 
Yon have got its corn laws repealed for it; try if you 
cannot get corn laws established for it, dealing in a bet= 
ter bread ;—bread mado of that old enchanted Arabian 
grain, the Sesame, which opens doors ;—doors, not of 
robbers’, but of Kings’ Treasuries. 


" 50. Note to ¥ 30.—Respocting the increase of ront by 
the deaths of the poor, for evidence of which, see the 
preface to the Medical officer's report to the Privy 
Council, just published, there are suggestions in its 
preface which will make some stir among us, I fancy, 
respecting which let me note these points following :— 

There are two theories on the subject of land now 
abroad, and in contention; both filse. 4 

‘The first is that, by Heavenly law, there have always 
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For instance, it would be an entirely wholesome law 
England, if it could be carried, that maximum lim 
should be assigned to incomes according to classes; 
that every nobleman's income should be paid to 
a fixed salary or pension by the nation; and 
squeezed by him in variable sums, at discretion, onb 
the tenants of his land. But if yon could get 
law passed to-morrow, and if, which would be 
necessary, you could fix the valuo of the assign 
comes by making a given weight of pure bread for 
given sum, o twelve-month would not pass before ats 
other currency would have been tacitly established, a 
the power of accumulative wealth would have re 
itself in some other article, or some other 

|sign. ‘Choro is only on curo for public distro 
that is public education, directed to make men tho 
ful, mercifal, and just. There are, indeed, many 
conceivable which would gradually better and st; 
the national temper; but, for the most part, they 
such as the national temper must be much bettered by 
fore it would bear. A nation in its youth may be h 7 
by laws, ase weak child. by. beckboards,(bub-siemaaae 
old it cannot that way straighten its crooked spine, 

And besides; the problem of land, at its ; 
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to ourselyes. Yet there is a great deal to be said fo 
this, A highly-bred and trained English, French, An 
trian, or Italian gentleman (much more a lady), is 


great production,—a better production than 


statues; being beautifully coloured as well as shaped 
and plus all the brains; a glorious thing to look at, & 
wonderful thing to talk to; and you cannot have it, any 
more than a pyramid or a- church, but by sacrifice of 
much contributed life. And it is, perhaps, better i 
build a beautiful human creature than a beautiful domé 
or steeple—and more delightful to look up reverently 
to a creature far above us, than to a wall; only the 
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«et 





distinguished by visible insignia or material po" 





Bs 
being either spectral, or tyrannons ;—Spectral—tha” 






to say, aspects and shadows only of royalty, hollow 


death, and which only the “ Likeness of « kingly eroW™ 





have on;” or else tyrannous—that is to say, substi* 
tuting their own will for the law of justice and love by 


which all true kings rale. 







52. There is, then, I repeat—and as T want to leave this 
idea with you, I begin with it, and shall end with it= 
only one pure kind of kingship ; an inevitable and eter 






nal kind, crowned or not: the kingship, namely, which | 





consists in a stronger moral state,and a truer thoughtfal 





state, than that of others; enabling you, therefore, 0 
guide, or to raiso them. Obsorve that word “State ;” 
we haye got into a loose way of using it. It means lit 
erally,the standing and stability of a thing; and you 
have the full force of it in the derived word “statue — 
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or more yain imagination permitted, p 
question—quite vital to all social happiness. 
tions of the womanly to the manly natare, their dif 
capacities of intellect or of virtue, seem never fo 
been yet estimated with entire consent. We hear of 
“mission” and of the “rights” of Woman, as if # 
could ever be separate from the mission and the 
of Man;—as if she and her lord were creatures of 
pendent kind, and of irreconciloable claim. Th 
least, is wrong. And not less wrong—perhaps 
more foolishly wrong (for I will anticipate thus fary 
I hope to prove)—is the idea that woman is o 
shadow and attendant image of her lord, owing 
thoughtless and servile obedience, and supported 0 
gother in her weakness, by the pre-eminence of 
fortitade. 

This, I say, is the most foolish of all errors n 


could be helped effectively by a shadow, or 
aslave! 

06. Let na try, then, whether we cannot getatsome oli 
and harmonions idea (it must be harmonious if it is #7 
of what womanly mind and virtue are in power 
office, with respect to man's ; and how their 
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plays you have no hero. Othello would haye beon 

# his simplicity had not bocn so great as to leave Dil 
the prey of every bese practice round Lim; bat i 
the only example even approximating tothe heroic 
Coriolanus—Cmsar—aAntony, stand in flawed stn 
and fall by their vanities ;—Hamlet is indolent, an 
drowsily speculative; Romeo an impatient boy; 
Merchant of Venice langnidly submissive to adyei 
tune; Kent, in King Lear, is entirely noble at heakly 
but too rough and unpolished to be of true use at 
eritieal time, and he sinks into the offiea of a 
only. Orlando, no less noble, is yeb the des; 

of chance, followed, comforted, sayed, by F 
oe sees is hardly a play that has nota p 


gen, ais Katherine, Perdits, Sylvia, Viola, R 
Helena, and last, and perhaps lovelicst, Virgilia, 


faultless: conceived in the highest heroic type of ime 


manity. 

57. Thon observe, secondly, 

The catastrophe of every play is caused 
the folly or fault of s man ; the redemption, if 
any, is by the wisdom and virtue of a woman, 
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of Pisa to his living lady, wholly characteristic of the 
feeling of all the noblest men of the thirteenth, or early 


fourteenth century, preserved among many other such 


records of knightly honour and love, which Dante Ros 
setti has gathered for us from among the early Ttalian 


poets. 


“For lo! thy law is passed 
That this my love should manifestly be 
To serye and honour thee : 
And so I do; and my delight is full, 
Accepted for the servant of thy rule. 


“Without almost, I am all rapturous, 
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Whieh till that time, good sooth, 
Groped among shadows in s darken’d place, 
Where many hours and daya 
‘Tt hardly ever had romember'd good. 
a Bat, now my sorvitude 
Te thine, and T am full of joy and rest. 
A man from a wild beast 
"Thou madest me, since for thy love I lived. 
G1. You may think, perhaps, » Greek knight would 
‘had u lower estimate of women than this Christian 
t. His spiritual subjection to them was indeed not so 
te ; but as regards their own personal character, 
‘nly because you could not have followed me so 
iy, that T did not take the Greek women instead of 
3 e's; and instance, for chief ideal types of 
Nitean heanty and faith, the simple mother’s and wife's 
thst of Andromache; the divino, yot rejected wisdom 
andra; the playful kindness and simple princess- 
Jie af happy Navsicaa; the housewifely calm of that ot 
ope, with ite-watch upon the sea ; the ever patient, 


hopelessly devoted piety of the sister, and 

m, in Antigone; the bowing down of Iphigenia, 
Ol-tike and silent; and, finally, the oxpectation of 
lhe msurrection, made clear to the soul of the Greeks 
tn the retarn from her gravo of that Alcestis, who, to 
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save her husband, had passed calmly through the! 
terness of death. 
62. Now I could multiply witness upon witness of fli 
kind upon you if Thad time. I would take Chau 
and show you why he wrote a Legend of Good Won 
but no Legend of Good Men. T would take Sp 
and show you how all his fairy knights are s Limes 
deceived and sometimes vanquished; but the sont 
Una is never darkened, and the spear of Brito 
neyer broken. Nay, I could go back into the mythis 
teaching of the most ancient times, and show you 
the great people,—by one of whose princesses it 
appointed that the Lawgiver of all tho earth shon 
educated, rather than by his own kindred ;—how fis 
great Egyptian people, wisest then of nations, g 


her hand, fora symbol, the weaver's shuttle ; and ho 
name and the form of that spirit, adopted, belie 
obeyed by the G became that Athena of the 

ly shield, to faith in whom Ba 
ae to this date, whatever you hold most 
art, in literature, or in types of national virtua. 

63. ButI will not wonderints this distant and mytl 

element ; I will only ask you to give its legitimate 
to the testimony of these great poets and men af | 
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And if you indeed think this a true conception of | 
office and dignity, it will not be difficult to tr 
course of education which would fit her for the on 
raise her to the other. 
The first of our dutios to her—no thoughtful pon 

| now doubt this,—is to secure for her such ph 
\training and exercise as may confirm her bh i 
porfoct hor beauty, the bighost rofnoment of flint be 
being unattainable without splendor of activity a 
delicate strength. To perfect her beauty, 1 say, 
incroase its power ; it cannot be too powerful, nor sh 
its sacred light too far: only remember that all t 
freedom is vain to produce beauty without # vor 

ing freedom of heart. There are two passages of £ 
poet who is distinguished, it scems to me, from 1 
others—not by power, but by exquisite rightn 

point you to the source, and describe to you, in 
syllables, the completion of womanly beauty. I wi 
youl the introductory stanzas, bat the last is the ¢ 
wish you specially to notice :— 


‘Thre years che grew in sun und shower, 
Then Nature said, * A lovelier fower 
On carth was never sown, 
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‘And they must be feelings of delight, if they are 8 
be vital. Do not think you can make a girl lovely, 7 
you do not make her happy. There is not one restraixs 
you put ona good girl's nature—there is not one chedll 
you give to her instincts of affection or of effort—whick 
will not be indelibly written on her features, with a 
hardness which is all the more painfal because it takes 
away the brightness from the eyes of innocence, and the 
charm from the brow of virtue. 

71. This for the means: now note the end. Take 
from the same poet, in two lines, a perfect description 
of womanly beauty— 


«A countenance in which did meet 
Sweet records, promises as sweet.” 


The perfect loveliness of a woman's countenance cad 
only consist in that majestic peace, which is founded in 
the memory of happy and useful years,—full of sweet 
records ; and from the joining of this with that yet more 
taajestic childishness, which is still full of change apd 
promise ;—opening always—modest at once, and bright 
with hope of better things to be won, and to be be 
stowed. There is no old age where there is still that 
promise. 
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| alone. She will find what is good for hor; you cannoli” 
for there is just this difference between the making 
a girl's character and a boy’s—you may chisel a boy 
into shape, as you would a rock, or hammer him into it 
if he be of a better kind, as you would a piece of bromas. 
But you cannot hammer a girl into anything. Sho 
grows asa flower does,—she will wither withont suny 
she will decay in her sheath, as the narcissus will, if 
you do not give her air enough; she may fall, and defile 
her head in dust, if you leave her without help at some 
moments of her life; but you cannot fetter her; she 
must take her own fair form and way, if she take any, 
and in mind as in body, must have always | 


« Hor household motions light and froo 
And stops of virgin liberty.” 


Lot her loose in the library, T say, as you do a fawn ii _ 
afield, It knows tho bad weeds twenty times better 
than you; and the good ones too, and will eat some ~ 
bitter and prickly ones, good for it, which you had not” 
the slightest thought would have been 80, 

79. Then, in art, keep the finest models before her, and 
lnt hor practice in all accomplishments be accurate and 


thorough, so as to enable her to understand more than! 
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she accomplishes. I say the finost modols—that is 
| tony, the truest, simplest, usofnllest. Note those epi. 
thets; they will range throngh all the arts. Try them 
iu music, where you might think them tho least applic- 
able. I ssy tho truest,.that in which the notes most 
closely and faithfully expross the meaning of the words, 
or the character of intended emotion; again, the sim- 
plest, that in which the meaning and melody are attained 
‘with the fowost and most significant notes possiblo; and, 
finally, the usefullest, that music which makes the best 
‘words most beautiful, which enchants them in onr mem- 
ories each with its own glory of sound, and which ap- 
‘Plies them closest to the heart at the moment we need 
them. : 

80, And not only in the matorial and in the course, but 
Yot uiore earnestly in the spirit of it, lot a girl's odaca- 
‘tion bens serious a8 a boy's. You bring up your girls 
‘Ae if they wers meant for sideboard ornament, and then 
complain ‘of their frivolity. Give them tho same advan- 
tages that you give their brothers—appesl to the same 
‘grand inatinets of virtue in thom ; teach éhem, also, that 
‘eourage and truth are the pillars of thoir boing:—do you 
tink thatthey would not answer that appeal, braye and 
‘true as they are even now, when you know that there ia 





hardly a girl's school in this Christian kingdom wh 
the children’s courage or sincerity would be thought of 

| half eo mach importance ag their way of coming in ak @ 
door ; and when the whole system of society, as. respects 
the mode of establishing them in life, is one rotten | 
plague of cowardice and imposture—cowardice, in not | 
daring to let them live, or love, except as their neigh= | 
Dours choose ; and imposture, in bringing, for the pum | 
poso of our own pride, the full glow af the world’s worst | 
vanity upon a girl's eyes, ut the very period when the” 


whole happiness of her future existence depends upon 
her romaining undazzled ? | 


81. And give them, lastly, not only noble teachings, 
but noble teachers. You consider somewhat, before you — 
send your boy to school, what kind of a man the master | 
is;—whatsoever kind of a man he is, youatleast give him 
fall authority over your son, and show some respect for 
him yoursell ;—if he comes to dine with you, you do nobil| 
put him at a side table: you know also that, at his eol- | 

‘lege, your child's immediate tutor will be under the) 

irection of some still higher tutor, for whom you haye 

‘absolute reverence. You do not troat the Dean of Christ 
Thureh or the Master of Trinity as your inferiors. | 
“But what teachers do you give your girls, and what 
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Teverence do you show to the teachers you have chosen? 
Is agirl likely to think her own conduct, or her own 
intellect, of much importance, when you trust the entiro 
formation of her character, moral and jntellectual, to a 
Person whom you let your servants treat with less re- 
spect than they do your housekeeper (as if the soul of 
Your child were a less charge than jams and groceries), 
and thom you yourself think you confer an honour upon 
by letting her sometimes sit in the drawing-room in the 
evening ? 

& Thus, then, of literature as her help, and thus of art. 
There is one more help which we cannot do without— 
ne which, alone, has sometimes done more than all 
other influences besides,—the help of wild and fair na- 
ture, Hear this of the education of Joan of Arc:— 


“The education of this poor girl was mean according to 
the present. standard; was ineffably grand, uccording to a 
Pwer philosophic standard ; and only not good for our nage, 

use for us it would be unattainable, * * * 

“Next after her spiritual advantages, she owed most to 
‘he advantages of her situation, ‘The fountain of Domrémy 
"on the brink of a boundless forest ; and it was haunted 
‘that degree by fairies, that the parish priest (curé) wus 
SHliged to read mass there once a year, in order to keep them 
"any decent bounds. * * * 
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But the forests of Domrémy—those were the glories of the 
land; for in them abode mysterious powers and ancient s 
crets that towered into tragic strength. ‘ Abbeys there wera, 
and abbey windows,’—* like Moorish temples of the Hindoos” 
that exercised even princely powor both in Touraine and ii 
the German Diets. These had their sweet bells that piereed 
the forests for many a leaguo at mating or vespors, and eadh: 
its own dreamy legend. Few enough, and scattered enongh, — 
‘were thes abbeys, so as in no degree to disturb the deep 
solitude of the region ; yet many enongh to spread a network 
or awning of Christian sanctity over what else might have 
soemed a heathen wilderness.” * 


Now, you cannot, indeed, have here in England, wooda 
eighteen miles deep to the centre; but youcan, perhaps, — 
koop a fairy or two for your children yet, if you wish to. 
keep them. But do you wish it? Snppose you had 
each, at tho back of your houses, a garden large enough 
for your children to play in, with just as much lawn as” 
would give them room to run,—no more—and that you~ 
could not change your abode; but that, if you ch 
you could double your income, or quadruple it, by dig= || 
ging a coal shaft in the middle of the lawn, and t 
the flower-beds into heaps of coke. Would you d 


* “Joan of Arc: in reformnce to M, Michelet’s History of 
Do Quincey's Works, Vol. iii. p, 217. 
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and theso the bays and blue inlets, which, among’ 
Greeks, would have been always loved, always fatefal 
influence on the national mind. That Snowdon is yo 
Parnassus ; but where are its Muses? That Holyh 
maountain is your Island of Mgins, but where ix 
Tomple to Minerva? 

85. Shall I read you what the Christian Minerva 


year 1548 ?—Here is a little account of a Welsh 
from page 261 of the report on Wales, published by # 
Committee of Council on Education, This is a 
close to a town containing 5,000 persona :-— 


“Tthen called up a larger class, most of whom hid 
cently come to the school, Three girls repeatedly 
they had never heard of Christ, and two that they had 
heard of God. Two out of six thought Christ was on 
now (‘thoy might have had a worse thought, pe 
throe knew nothing about the crucifixion, Pour ont 
seven did not know the names of the months, mor 
number of days in a year. ‘They had no notion of 
beyond two and two, or three and three ; their minds ) 
perfect blanks,” 4 


Oh, ye women of England! from the Princess of 
Wales to the simplest of you, do not think your 
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hind her steps, not before them. “ Her feet have touched! 
the meadows, and left the daisies rosy.” 

94. You think that only # lover's fancy ;—false and 
vain! How if it could be true? You think this also, 
perhaps, only a poet's fancy— 


“«E)en the light harebell raised its head 
Elastic from her airy tread.” 


But it is little to say of a woman, that she only does not 
destroy where she passes. She should revive ; the hare 
bells should bloom, not stoop, as she passes. You think 
Tam rushing into wild hyperbole? Pardon me, nots 
whit—I mcan what I say in calm English, spoken in 
resolute truth. You have heard it said—{and I believe 
thero is more than fancy even in that saying, but let it 
pass for a fanciful one}—that flowers only flourish 
rightly in the garden of some one who loves them. I 
know you would like that to be true; you would think 
it a pleasant magic if you could flush your flowers into 
brighter bloom by a kind look upon them: nay, more, 
if your look had the power, not only to cheer, but to 
guard them ;—if you could bid the black blight turn 
away, and the knotted caterpillar spare—if you could 
. 
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tilda, who on the edge of happy Lethe, stood, 
flowors with flowors,), saying >— 


“Come into the gurdon, Mund, 
For the black bat, night, has flown, 
And the woodbine spices are wafted abroad 
And the musk of the roses blown ?” 


Will you not go down among them ?—among 


sweet living things, whose new courage, sprang from | 
earth with the deep colour of heaven upon it, is 


ing up in strength of goodly spire; and whose 


washed from the dast, is opening, bud by bud, into 
flower of promise ;—and still they turn to you, and’ 
you, “Tho Larkspur listens—I hear, Thear! And the 
Lily whispers—I wait.” 

95. Did you notice that I missed two lines wh 
read you that first stanza; and think that T had forgot 
ten them? Hear them now :— 


“ Come into the gurden, Mand, 
For tho black bat, night, his flown. 
Come into the garden, Mand, 
I am here at the gate, alone,” 


Who is it, think you, who stands at the gate of thi 
sweeter garden, alone, waiting for you? Did you ave 
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ir, not of » Mande, but 1 Madeleine, who went down 
[phar garden 4 in the dawn, and found one waiting at the 
|gate, whom she supposed to be the gardener? Have 
|you not sought Him often ;—songht Him in vain, all 
Hreagh the night;—soaght Him in vain at the gate 
of that old garden where the fiery sword is set? Hoe is 
‘nover there ; but at the gate of ¢his garden He is waiting 
Whiting to take your hand—roaidy to go down 

to Se the fruits of the valley, tosee whether the vine 
Mit fourished, and tho pomegranate budded. Thero 
Pourball see with Him the little tendrils of the vines 
Mit His hand is guiding—there you shall sea the pome- 

| @iltite springing where His hand cast the sanguine 
| 8d; — more: you shall see the troops of the angel 
| Keepers, that, with their wings, wave away the hungry 
binis from the pathsides where He has sown, and call 
49 each other botwoon tha vinayard rows, “Take us the 
°xes, the little foxes, that spoil the vines, for our vines 


tye tender grapes.” Oh—yon queens—you queens ; 
Mong the hills and happy greenwood of this land of 


ats, shall the foxes have holes, and the birds of the 
‘Eayo nesta; and in your cities, shall the stons cry 

Beninst you, that they am the only pillows whore 
Son of Man can lay His head? 
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vanity of it was indeed given in vain; bul 

was something behind the veil of it, which was 

ity. It bocamo to mo not a painted cloud, but a t 
and impenetrable one ; not a mirage, which b 

I drew near, but a pillar of darkness, to-which J 
forbidden to draw near. For T saw that both o 
failure, and such success in petty things as in its 1 
triumph seemed to me worse than failure, came 
the want of sufficiently earnest effort to und ia 
whole law and meaning of existence, and to bring i) 
noble and due end; as, on the other hand, I sitw mo 
and more clearly that all enduring success in the ari 
or in any other occupation, had come from the: 


‘immortality; and that, indoad 
themselves ne had reached any yital sti 
honour but in tho effort to proclaim this immorts 
in the service either of great and just re 
some unselfish patriotism, and law of such 
az must be tho foundation of religion, 

106. Nothing thot I have ever said is more 
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Ships and armies you may replace if they are 10 
a great intellect, onco abused is a curse to the 
for ever." 


}7° 107. This, then, T meant by saying that the ar 
have noble motive. This also I said respecting # 
that they never had prospered, nor could prospey! 
when they had such trae purpose, and were devote) 
the proclamation of divine truth or law. And yet Ts 
also that they had always failed in this proclam 
that poetry, and sculpture, and painting, thought 


great when they strove to teach us something ab 
gods, never had tonght us anything trustworthy 
the gods, but had always betrayed their trust 
crisis of it, and, with their powers at the full 
became ministors to pride and to lust, And T 

with increasing amazement, the unconquerablé 

in ourselves the hearers, no less than in these the tem 
ers; and that, while the wisdom and rightness of 
act and art of life could only be consistent with 
understanding of the ends of life, we were all pli 
as in o languid dream—our heart fat, and onr 
heavy, and our care closed, lest the inspiration off 
or yoice should reach us—lest we should see 

eyes, and understand with our hearts, and boll 
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ascertained where this plico was, and what it wa 
And suppose he were a young man, and all he 
discover by his best endeavour was, that the estate ¥ 
never to be his at all, unless he persevered, during 
tain years of probation, in an orderly and ind) 

life ; but that, according to the rightness of his 

the portion of the eskate assigned to him 
greater or Jess, so that it literally depended on his ¥ 
haviour from day to day whetLer he got ten th 

your, or thirty thousand a year, or nothing wh 


would you not think it strange if the youth never & 
led himself to satisfy the conditions in any way)! 
even to know what was required of him, but it 
MPBarctly as he chose, and never inquired whether | 
chances of the estate wero increasing or passing Awa] 
Well, you know that this is actually and literally | 
with the greater number of tho educated persons 


Iiying in istian countries, Nearly every man 
woman, in any company such as this, out 

fossos to beliove—and a large number ungu 

think they beliove—much more than this ; not only 

a quife unlimited estate is in prospect for them if # 
please the Holder of it, but that the infinite o 

such & possession—an estate of perpetual misery, is i 
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foro your faces through the pavements of these st 
into eternal fire, or sure that they are not? Sun 
at your own death you are going to be delivered & 
all sorrow, to be endowed with all virtue, to be 
with all felicity, and raised into perpetual comp 
ship with a King, compared to whom the kings 
earth are as grasshoppers, and the nations as the di 
of His foot? Aro you sure of this? or, if not 
any of us so much as care to make it sure? and, if i 
how can anything that we do be right—how can 
thing we think be wise ; what honor can there be in 
arts that amuse us, or what profit in the pos 
that please ? 
this a mystery of life? 7 

farther, you may, perhaps, think it ab 
~.Jnt ordinatice for the generality of men that they d 
not, with earnestness or anxiety, dwell onsuch qnesti 
of the future ; because the business of the day could a 
be done if this kind of thought were taken by all of # 
for the morrow. Be ito: but at loast we might anti 
pate thatthe greatestand wisestof us, who were evi 
the appointed teachers of the rest, would set themse 
apart to seek out whatever could be surely known of 
future destinies of their race; and to teach this in 
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picturesque drama, in which every artifice of inven 
is visibly and consciously employed; nota sing 
being, for an instant, conceived as tenable by 
faith. Dante's conception is far more intense, 
himself, for the time, not to be escaped from; iti 
deed « vision, but a vision only, and that one o 
wildest that ever entranced a soul—a dream in whi 
every grotesque type or phantasy of heathen traditia 
is renewed, and adorned ; and the destinies af the Ghn 
tian Church, undor their most sacred symbols, bea 
literally subonlinate to the praise, and are only i) 
understood by the aid, of one dear Florentine mi 

112. Ttell you traly that, as I strive more 
strange lethargy and trance in myself, and awake t 
meaning and power of life, it seems daily more a 
to mo that mon such as these shonld dare to pla 
the most precious truths (or the most deadly 
by which the whole human race listening to them ¢ 
be informed, or deceived ;—all the world their 
ences for ever, with pleased ear, and passionate hea 
—and yet, to this submissive infinitude of souls; 
evermore suceceding and succeeding multitude, him 
gry for broad of lifo, they do but play upon 
modulated pipes ; with pompous nomenclature a 











117. I think I oan best tell you their answer, by 
ing you a dreamI had once. For though I 
poet, I have dreams sometimes :—I dreamed I- 
child’s May-day party, in which every means of enté 
tainment had been provided for them, by m wi 
kind host. It was in a stately house, with b 
gardens attached to it; and the children had b 
free in the rooms and gardens, with no care wh 
but how to pass their afternoon rejoicingly. They di 
not, indeed, know much about what was to happen ne 
day ; and some of them, I thought, were a little frigh 
ened, because there was a chance of their being 
a new school where there were examinations ; b 
kept the thoughts of that out of their heads as 
they could, and resolved to enjoy themselves, 1 
house, I said, was in a beautiful garden, and in 
garden were all kinds of flowers ; swoet grassy ban 
for rest; and smooth lawns for play; and pleass 
streams and woods; and rocky places for climbing, — 
the children were happy for a little while, but present 
they separated thomsolves into parties; and then ead 
party declared, it would have a piece of the garden 
its own, and that none of the others should have a 
thing to do with that piece. Next, they quarrelled 





Tently, which pioces thoy would havo; and at last tho ~ 
y5 took up the thing, as boys should do, “ practic 
‘aad fought in the flower-beds till there was hardly 
left standing ; then they trampled down cach 


other's bits of the garden ont of spite; and the girls 
‘cx {il they could cry no more; and so they all lay 
dows at last breathless in the ruin, and waited for the 
time vhen they wore to be taken home in the evening.” 
TR Meanwhile, the children in the house had been 
Making themselves happy also in their manner, For 
thew, there had been provided every kind of in-doors 
| Pisin: there was music for them to dance to; and 
‘the litrary. was open, with all manner of amusing books; 
‘aul there was a museum, fall of the most curious shells, 
AM azimals, and birds; and thero was a workshop, with 
Tilbes and carponter’s tools, for the ingenious boys; and 
fits were pretty fantastic dresses, for the girls to dress 
injaod there were microscopes, anil kaleidoscopes ; and 
| Platerer toys @ ehild could fancy; and a table, in the 
fitingyoom, loaded with everything nico to eat. 
"Thre sometimes been asked what this means 1 intended it to 


Mt ferth ths wisdom of won in war contending for kingdoms, and 
MAU lows to set forth thoir wisdom in peace, coutoniling for 
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and keep the wilderness, though they no more ¢ 
dress’ or keep the garden. 
| These, —hewers of wood, and drawers of water—the 
under burdens, or torn of scourges—these, 
ig and weave—that plant and build ; workers in 
in marble, and in iron—by whom all food, ¢ 
| /hubitation, furniture, and means of delightare 
for themselves, and for all men beside; men, 


whose lives are serviceable, be they never go sho 
worthy of honour, be they never so humble, 
| these, marly be? least, we may receive some clear 


tell you is,\that art must not be talked 
fact that there is talk about it at all, signifies 








—he the instinct less or more than that of inferio 
mals—like or unlike theirs, still the human 
dependent on that first, and then upon an aT 
practice, of science,—and of imagination diseiplin 
thought, which the true possessor of it knows to 
communicable, and the true critie of it, inexplic 
except through long process of laborious years. @ 
journey of life's conquest, in which hills over hills, 
Alps on Alps arose, and sank,—do you think you) 
make another trace it painlessly, by talking? Why, 
cannot even carry us up an Alp, by talking, You cangu 
us up. it, step by step, no otherwise—eren 80, b 
silently, You girls, who have been among the 
know how the bad guido chatters and gosticulates,| 
it is “ put your foot here,” and “mind how you 
yourself there;" but the good guide walks on quietly 
without 2 word, only with his eyes on yon when need 
and his arm like an iron bar, if need be. 

122. In that slow way, also, art can be tanght—if you 
have faith in your guide, and will let his arm be to you 
as an iron bar when need is. But in what teacher af a® 
have you such faith? Certainly not in me; for, as © 
told you at first, T know well enough it is. only beo 
you think I can talk, not because you think I know 
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124 And the fatal difference lay wholly in this 
both pieces of art there was an equal falling shorto 
needs of fact; but the Lombardic Eve knew she 
the wrong, and the Irish Angel thought himself 
right. ‘The eager Lombardic sculptor, though & 
insisting on his childish idea, yet showed in the 
lar broken touches of the features, and the 
straggle for softer linos in tho form, a pore 
beauty and law that he could not render; there 
strain of effort, under conscious imperfection, in 
line. But the Trish missal-painter had drawn his. 


with no sense of failure, in happy complacency, and 
red dots into the palms of each hand, and round th 
eyes into perfect circles, and, T regret to say, 
mduth out altogether, with perfect satisfaction to b 
self. 


125. May I withont offenes ask you to eon 
whether this modo of arrest in ancient Irish arb 
not be indicative of points of character which even ye 
in some measure, arrest your national power? 
seen much of Irish character, and have 
closely, for I haye also much loved it And I think (i 
form of failure to which it is most liable is this, 
being gonerous-hearted, and wholly intending allway 
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its mystery, this is the first of their | 
more beautiful the art, the more it is 
work of- people who fed themselves wrong + 
striving for the fulfilment of a law, and the gx 
loveliness, which they have not yet attained 
feel even farther and farther from attaining, th 
they strive for it, And yet, in still deeper sense, 
the work of people who know also that they are xig 
The very sense of inevitable error from their pn 
marks the perfectness of that purpose, and the 
sense of failure arizes from the continued o 
more clearly to all the sacredest laws 
one lesson. The second is a 


ambition and for passion there is no reat—no fm 
the fairest pleasures of youth perish in a 
greater than their past light; and the loftiest: 
love. too often does but inflame the cloud of 
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fire of pain. But, asconding from lowest 

through every scalo of human industry, that 

worthily followed, gives peaco. Ask- the In- 

in the field, at the forgo, or in the mino ; ask the' 
delicate-fingered artisan, or the strong-armed, 

earted worker in bronze, and in marble, and with 
polours of light; and none of these, who are true! 

) workmen, will ever tell you, that they have found the} 
Maw of heaven an unkind one—that in the sweat of their | 
face they should eat bread, till they return to the 
ground; wor that they ever found it an unrewarded | 
obedience, if, indeed, it was rendered faithfully to the | 
““Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do—do it 

vith thy might.” 

129. These are the two great and constant lessons 
‘which our labourers teach us of tho mystery of life. 
‘But there 4s another, and a sadder one, which they can- 
not teach us, which we must read on their tombstones. 

“Do it-with thy might” There have boon myriads 
(pon myriads of human creatures who have obeyed this 
llav—who haye pub every breath and nerve of their 
[being into its toil—who have devoted every hour, and 
jexhausted every faculty—who have bequeathed their 
pnaccomplished thonghts at death—who being dead, 
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have yet spoken, by majesty of memory, and 
of example. And, at last, what has all this: 
humanity accomplished, in six thousand years of lab 
and sorrow? What has it doxe? Take the three 
occupations and arts of men, ona by one, and om 
their achievements. Begin with the first—the lorl 
them all—agriculture. Six thousand years have 
\ since we were set to till the ground, from which. 
token. How much of it is tilled? How much 
which is, wisely or well? In the very centre 


garden of Europe—where the two forms of 
Christianity have had their fortresses—where th 
Catholics of the Forest Cantons, and the 

ants of the Vaudois valleys, have maintained, 


less ages, their faiths and libertios—there the unchi 
Alpine rivers yet run wild in devastation: 
marshes, whi few hundred men could red 

# year's labour, still blast their helpless inhabit 
fevered ism. That is so, in the centre of 
While, on the near coast of Africa, once the G 
the Hesperides, an Arab woman, ‘but a fow sun 

ate her child, for famine. And, with all the & 
of the East at our feet, we, in our own dominion, | 
not find a few grains of rice, for a people that 4 
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of Europe foul with the sale of cast clonts and xa 
rags? Is not the beauty of your sweet children 
wretchedness of disgrace, while, with better 
nature clothes the brood of the bird in its 
suckling of the wolf in her den? And does note 
winter's snow robe what you have not robed, and. 
what you have not shrouded ; ‘and every win! 

bear up to heaven its wasted souls, to witness 
you hereafter, by the voice of their Christ, 
naked, and yo clothed mo not?" 


their enthusiasm—make sure i 


ait ope dear their habitation. 
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His messengers; the momentary fire, His minister; ” 

shall wo do loss than these ? Let us do the work of 

while we bear the form of them; and, as we snate 

narrow portion of time out of Hternity, snatch also 

narrow inheritance of passion ont of Immortalii 

even thongh our lives Je a3 a vapour, that appearetli 
_# little time, and then vanisheth away, 

134. But there are some of you who believe not 
who think this cloud of life has noeuch close—that 
to float, revealed and illumined, upon the floor of 
en, in the day when He cometh with clonds, and ow 
eye shall see Him. Some day, you believe, within 
five, or ten, or twenty years, for every one of u 
judgment will be set, and the books opened, Tf 
true, far more than that must be trae. Is there b 

\ day of judgment? Why, for us overy day is a 
judgment—every day isa Dies Irm, and writes its 
ocablo verdict in the flame of its West, Think yo 
judgment waits till the doors of the grave are opened? 
waits at the doors of your housos—it waite abthe oc 


frot away are our judges—tho elemonte that fi 
judge, as they minister—and the pleasures that 
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s, judge as they indulge. Lot us, for our lives, do the 
of Mon while we bear tho Form of them, if indeed 
i lives aro Nol as avaponr, and do Not vanish away. 
185. “Tho work of men "—and what is that? Well, 
we may any of us know very quickly, on the condition 
‘of being wholly ready to doit. But many of us are for, 
the most part thicking, not of what we are to do, but of 
what wo are to get; and the beat of us are sunk into the 
Bin of Ananias, and it is a mortal one—vo want to keop 

‘back part of the price ; and wo continually talk of taki 
4s if the only harm in a cross was the wrig 

‘of it—as if it was only a thing to be carriod, instoad 
to be—crncified upon. “ They that aro His have cruci- 
fied the flesh, with the affectioys and lusts.” Docs that 
isan, think you, that in tigi of national distress, of 
Feligious trial, of crisis for ovory intoroxt and Lope of 
|Bumanity—none of us will coase jesting, none coaso 
(idling, mone put themselves to any wholesomo work, 
(Gnome take ao much as a tag of lace off thoir footman’s 
| coats, to save the world? Or does it rather mean, that 
they aro ready to leave houses, lands, and kindreds— 
yes, and lifo, if nod bo? Lifo!—somo of us are ready 
Jenough to throw that away, joyless as wo have made it 
Bat “station iv Life "—how many of us are ready to 
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quit that ?, Is it not always the great objection, wh 
there is question of finding something useful to 
“We cannot Icaye our stations in Life?” 

Thosa of us who really cannot—that is to 


business or salaried office, have already gon 7 
do; and all that they eve bo menos SA 0 
honestly and with all their might. But with most 
ple who use that apology, “remaining in the 
life to which Providence has called them,” mean 
ing all the carriages, and all the footmen and 
houses they can possibly pay for; and, once fo 
say that if ever Providence did put them into | 
of that wort—which is not at all » matter of c 
Providence is just now ve distinctly calling them 
aguin. Lovi’s station in life was the receipt of cust 
and Peter's, the shore of Galilee; and Paul's, #} 
chambers of the High Priest,—which “station in lift 
each had to leave, with brief notice. 
And, whatever our station in lif may be, at this 

those of us who mean to fulfil our duty ought, 

| live on as little as we can; and, secondly, to do all 
wholesome work for it we can, and to spend all 
spare in doing all the sure good we can. 











, 
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stairs all down, with bucket and"broom, in a Savoy 

where they hadn't washed their stairs since they! 

went up them? and I never made a better sketch 
«that afternoon. 

189. These, then, are the three first needs of civil 
life ; and the law for every Christianman and wor 
that they shall be in direct service towards one of # 
three needs, as far as is consistent with their own 
ial occupation, and if they have no special business, # 
wholly in one of these services. And out of such 
tion in plain duty_all other good will come; for i 
direct contention with material eyil, you will find 
the real nature of all evil; you will discorn by the¥ 
rious kinds of rosistaneo, what is really the fault a 
main antagonism to good; also you will find the 
unexpected helps and profound lessons given, and tf 
will come thus down to us which the speculation off 
our lives would never have raised us up to, You 
find nearly every educational problem solved, as s00 
you truly want to do something ; everybody will b 
of use in their own fittest way, and will learn whal® 
best for them to know in that use. Competitive exam 
ination will then, and not till then, be who 
becanse it will be daily, and culm, and in praction;§ 
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nt, or kept out of their way. Give such a girl any 
work that will make her active in the dawn, and 
ry at wight, with the consciousaoss that her fellow- 
tures Lave indeed been the better for her day, 
ess sorrow of her enthusiasm will transform 
into a majosty of radiant and bonoficant peace. 
with our youths. We once taught them to make 
verses, and called them educated ; now we teach 
i to leap and to row, to hit a ball with a bat, and 
} them educated. Can they plow, can they sow, 
they plant at the right time, or build with s steady 
d? Ta it tho offort of their lives to be chaste, 
i, faithfal, holy in thought, lovely in word and 
} Indeed it is, with some, nay with many, and the 
th of England is in thom, and the hope; but we 
‘to turn their courage from the toil of war to the 
lof mercy ; and their intellect from dispute of words 
Hliscornment of things ; and their knighthood from the 
try of adventure to tho state and fidelity of a kingly 
And then, indeed, shall abide, for them, and 
an incorruptible folicity, and an infallible religion ; 
iit abide for us Faith, no more to be assailed by temp 
iyo abare to ba defended by wrath and by fear , 
abide with us Hope, no more to be quenched, by 
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my own fancy, the beet bit of conversation in tho bo 
and the issue of it, at p.109,the most practically an 
immediately useful. For on the idea of the inevit 
weakness and corruption of human nature, has 
followed, in our daily life, the horrible creed of 
® Social science,” that all social action must be scienti 
ally founded on vicious impulses, But on the babi 
measuring and reverencing our powers and talents 
we may kindly use them, will be founded a true § 
teience, developing, by the employment of them, all # 
real powers and honourable feelings of the race, s 
VI. Finally, the account given in the second and third |) 
lecturea, of the real nature and marvellousnces of fle, 
laws of crystallization, is necessary to the understanding: 
of what farther teaching of the beanty of inonganie 
form 1 may be able to give, either in *Dencalign,” or in 
my ‘Elements of Drawing” 1 wish however that the 
second lecture had been made the beginning of the book; 
and would fain now cancel tho first altogether, which T 
perceive to be both obseure and dull. It was meant for 
a metaphorical description of the pleasures and dangers 
in the kingdom of Mammon, or of worldly wealth 5 ite 
waters mixed with blood, its fruits entangled in thickets 
ot trouble, and poisonous when gathered; and the final 
eapti of ita inhabitants within frozen walls of crnolty 
and disdain. But the imagery is stupid and, ineffective 
thronghout; and I retain this chapter only because T am 
resolved to leave no room for any one to say that I have 
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following lectures were really given, in substance, at 

B girl’ school (far in the country); which, in the course of 
rariows experiments on the possibility of introducing some 
Practice of drawing into the modern scheme of 
education, I visited frequently enough to enable the 

a to regard me asa friend. The Lecturca always fell 

more or less into the form of fragmentary answers to ques- 
‘tions; and they are allowed to retain that form, as, on tho 
likely to be more interesting than the symmetrics 

‘of & continuous treatise. Many children (for the school 
wes large) took part, at different times, in the con- 
aad but T have endeavoured, without confusedly 
the number of imaginary* speakers, to 


not moan, in saying ‘imaginary,’ that Ihave not permitted 

3 ral instances, the affectionate disvourtesy of ane 
onal chursoter ; for which I must hope to be for- 

their friends, as I could not otherwiee 
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Tepresent, as far as I could, the general tone of coi 
and enquiry among young people. 

It will be at once seen that these Lectures were 
intended for an introduction to mineralogy, Their 
pose was merely to awaken in the minds of young gh 
who were ready to work earnestly and systematically = 
vital interest in the subject of their-study. No science eat 
be learned in play ; but it is often possible, in play, to brig 
good fruit out of past labour, or show sufficient reasons {if 
the labour of the future. 

The narrowness of this aim does not, indeed, justify the 


absence of all reference to many important principles @ 


PREFACE. xvii 
realising them; and this poor little book will sufficiently 
have done its work, for the present, if it engages any 
of its young readers in study which may enable them 
to despise it for its shortcomings, 

Denese Hn: 
Owristmas 1965 
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was very large—very, very large—the largest of all the 
eayles, 

1. How large were the others ? _ 

Isanxt, I don’t quite know—they were so fir of Bur 
this one was, oh, so big! and it had great wings, as wide ar 
—twice over the ceiling. So, when it was picking upSind 
bad, Florrie and I thought it wouldn't know if we got on ity 
back too: 20 E got up first, and then T pulled up Plorrie, and 
we put our arms round its neck, and away it flew. 

L. But why did you want to get out of the valley? and 
why haven’t you brought me some diamonds ? 

Tsamut, It was because of the serpents, I couldn't pick 
tp oven tho least little bit of a diamond, I was so frightened. 

L. You should not bave minded the serpents. 

Isangt. Oh, but suppose that they had minded me? 

L. We all of us mind you a little too mueh, Isabel, Dm 
afraid, 

Tsaut. No—no—no, indeed, 

L. T tell you what, Isabel+I don't believe either Sindbad, 
or Florrie, or er were in the Valley of Dismonds. 

Isapet. You naughty! when I tell you we were! 

L. Because you say you were frightened at the serpents: 

Isapm.. And wouldn't you have been? 

L. Not at those serpents. Nobody who really goes into 
the valley is ever frightened at them—they are so beautiful, 
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L Soare you, you know. 

Fuornte. Yes, but you musto’t play. 

L. That's very bard, Plorrie; why mustn't I, if you 

Frornte, Oh, I may, beoanse I'm little, but you a 
because you'ro—(hesitates for a dédicate expression of 
magnitude). 

L. (rudely taking the first that come). Becanse Tm bigt 
No; that's not the way of it at all, Florrie, Because you 
little, you should have very little play; and because I'm big 
Ishould have a great deal. 

Isanet and Froanie (both). No—no—no—no, That 


soe them or not ? 


Tsaun. Yvs, if somebody else saw them. 
L. But if nobody has ever seen them ? 
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Lx. Bat rubies can't spot one’s frocks, as blackberries do? 
 L, No; but I'll tell you wiiat spots them—the mulberries, 
we are great forests of them, all up the hills, covered 
th silkworms, some munching the leaves s0 loud that it is 
mills st work; and some spinning. But the berries 
are the blackest you ever saw; and, wherover they full, 
they stain a deep red; and nothing ever washes it out 
Benin. And it is their juice, soaking through the grass, 
Which makes the river so red, because all its springs are in 
this wood, And the boughs of the trecs are twisted, as if 
in pain, like old olive branches; and their leaves are dark, 
1 it is in these forests that the serpents are; but nobody is 
afraid of them. They have fine crimson crests, and they are 
‘Wreathed about the wild branches, one in every treo, nearly; 
and they are singing surpents, for the serpents are, in this 
forest, what birds sro in ours. 
© Prosme Ob, 1 don't want to go there at all, now. 

ZT. You would like it very much indeed, Florrie, if you 
| were there. The serpents would not bito you ; the only fear 
| would be of your turning into one! 
| Frorrr. Ob, dear, but that’s worse. 
| I. Youwouldn’t think so if you really were turned into 
| one, Florrie; you would be very proud of your crest, And 
| a8 Jong as you were yourself (not that you could get thore if 
| you remained quite the little Florrie you are now), yon would 
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like to hear the serpents sing. They hias « little through 
like the cicadas in Italy ; but they keep yood time, and 
felighiful melodies; and most of them have seven bist 
with throata which each take a note of the octaye; so 
they can sing chords—it is very fine indeed. And the 
flies fy round the edge of the forests all the night long5 
wade in fireflies, they make the fields look like a lake 0 
bling with reflection of stars; but you must take care not & 
touch them, for they are not like Italian fireflies, bat b 
like real sparks, 
Fronese. I don’t like it at all; I'll never go there, 


L. 1 bope not, Florrie; or at vast that you will get 
again if you do. And itis very difficult ta get out, ford 
these serpent forests there are great cliffs of dead gold, 
form n labyrinth, winding always higher and highor, dill 
gold is all split asunder by wedges of ice; and gli 
welded, half of ice seven times frozen, and half of gold 


times frozen, hang down from them, and fall in 


cleaving into deadly splinters, like the Cretan arrowl 

and into a mixed dust of snow and gold, ponderous, 
which the mountain whirlwinds are able to lift and driv) 
wreaths and pillars, hiding the paths with a burial oloall 
fatal at once with wintry chill, and weight of golden ashes 
So the wanderers in the labyrinth fall, one by one, and sf 
buried there:—yet, over the drifted graves, those whe a0” 
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Smt. Is thatreslly so? T know they do great harm; be 
do they not also do great good? 

L, My dear child, what good? Was any woman, de 
suppose, ever the butter for possessing diamonds? bat lig 
nany have been made base, frivolous, and miserable by 
ing them? Was ever man the better for having coffers! 
of gold? But who shall measure the guilt that is n 
to fill them? Look into the history of any civilised n 
analyse, with reference to this one cause of crime and m 
the lives and thoughts of their nobles, priests, m 
and men of luxurious life. Every other temptation is at) 
concentrated into this; pride, and lust, and envy, and 
all give up their strength to avarice, The sin of the 
world is casentially the sin of Judas, (Men do not d 
their Christ; but they sell Him, ) 

Smvt. But surely that is the fanlt of homan naturel 
it is not caused by the accident, as it were, of there b 
a pretty metal, like gold, to be found by digging. If people) 
could not find that, would they not find something else, and 
quarrel for it instead ? 

L, No. Wherever legislators have succeeded In exelading: 
fora time, jewels and precious metals from among mation) 
possessions, the national spirit has remained healthy, Cove 
tousness is not nataral to man—gencrosity is; bet covetom™ 
ness must be excited by a special cause, as a given diseaw 
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human effort and thought on the face of God's earth: 
wise nation will live out of the way of them. The m 
which the English habitaally spend in cutting di: 
would, in ten years, if it were applied to cutting rocks | 
stead, leave no dangerous reef nor difficult harbour rods 
the whole island coast. Great Britain would be a dian 
worth cutting, indeed, a ttue piece of regalia, (Leaves 
to their thoughts for a littl while.) Then, slso, we p 


fino crystal of diamond unhacked by the jeweller. 
Stayt. Would it be more beautiful uncut? 


know something about the making of dinmonds. 

Suvi. I thought the chemists could make them already? 

L. In very small black crystals, yes; but no one knows! 
how they are formed where they are found; or if indeed 
they are formed there at all. These, in my band, look at 
they had been swept down with the gravel and gold; only 
we can trace the gravel and gold to their native rocks, bat 
not the diamonds, Read the account given of the diamond \ 
in any good work on mineralogy ;—you will find nothing bat 
lista of localities of gravel, or conglomerate rock (which i 


only an old indurated gravel), Some say it was once a vege 
table gum; but it may have been charred wood; but what 
sone would like to know is, mainly, why charcoal should make 
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being crystallised, When you ran in from the gardem, 
against one another in the passages, you were in what 
mineralogists wonld call a state of solution, and , 
coufluence; when you got seated in those orderly rows, 
each in her proper place, you became crystalline. ‘That ir 
just what the atoms of a mineral do, if they can, whenever 
they get disordered: they get into order again as soon a 
may be, 

Thope you feel inclined to interrupt me, and say, ‘Bat we 
know our places; how do the atoms know theirs? And 
sometimes we dispute about our places; do the atoma—( , 
besides, we don't like being compared to atoms at all}— 


‘ov—let me seo—'primary molecules? 
indicated in subdued but deoteive mermurs) 


#9 
to the general sentiment in @ timid 


(won't call yon that; and mind, as yon | 
Jo not got into an idle and wicked habit 
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and the bonds of affection you will enter its aro better than 
tmerely ‘getting into order.” But see to it, on the other 
hand, that you always behave at least as well as ‘dust; 
remember, it is only on compulsion, and while it has nc free 
permission to do as it likes, that & ever gets out of order 
bat sometimes, with some of us, the coorpolsion has to be 
the other way—hasn't it? (Remonstratory whispers, expres 
aive of opinion that the Lecrunun is becoming too personal.) 
Tm not looking at anybody in purtioular—indced I am not, 
Nay, if you blush so, Kathleen, how can one help looking? 
Weill go back to the atoms, 

“How do they know their places?’ you asked, or should 
hhaye asked. Yes, and they have to do much more than know 
them: they have to find their way to them, and that quietly 
‘nnd at once, without running against exch other, 

Wo may, indeed, state it briefly thus:—Suppose you have 
to tmild « castle, with towers and roofs and buttresses; out 
of bricks of « given shape, and that these bricks are all lying 
ni a huge heap at the bottom, in utter confusion, upset out 
of carts st random. You would have to draw a great many 
plans, and count all your bricks, and be sure you had cnoug] 
for this and that tower, before you began, and then you 
would have to lay your foundation, and add layer by layer, in 
order, dowly. 


Bat bow would yoo be astonished, in these melancholy 
at 
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days, when children don't rend childron's books, nor eve 
any more in fairies, if suddenly s real benevolent fairy, in # 
bright brick-red gown, were to rise in the midst of the red 
Uricks, and to tap the heap of them with her wand, and say 

* Bricks, bricks, to your places!’ and then you saw in at 
instant the whole heap rise in the air, like s. swarm of md” 
bees, and—you have been used to. see bees make a honeys 
comb, and to think that strange enough, but now you would 
see the honeycomb make itself!—You want to ask something, 
Florrie, by the look of your eyes. 

Fiona Are they turned into real bees, with stings? 

L. No, Florrie; you are only to fancy flying bricks, as you 
saw thé slates flying from the roof the other day in the 
storm; only those slates didn’t seem to know where they 
were going, and, besides, were going where they had no | 
business; bat my spell-bound bricks, though they hare 00 
wings, and what is worse, no heads and no eyes, yet find 
their way in the air just where they should settle, inty | 
towers and roofk, each flying to his place and fastening there 
at the mght moment, so that every other one shall Gt to him 
{n his tam. 

Tay. But who are the fairies, then, who build the orys | 
tals? ’ 
L, There is one grent fairy, Lily, who builds much more 

than crystals; but she bailds these also. I dreamed that J 





= 
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after another; and the moment we had got tnder # 
Egypt 


we liked; and so we came to a hole in the pavement, 
then to a granite trapdoor—and then we thought we 
gone quite far onough, and camo back, ana Egypt laughed 
us. 

Eyer. You would not have had me take my crown @ 
and stoop all the way down a passage fit only for rate? 

L, It was not the crown, Egypt—you know that very 
It was the flounces that would not let you go any farther. 1) 


suppose, however, you wear them as typical of the 


tion of the Nile, so it is all right. 

Tsannt. Why didn’t you take me with you? Where mit 
can go, mice can. I wouldn't have come back. 

L. No, mousio; you would have gone on by yours 
and you might have waked one of Pasht's cats* and 
would have eaten you. I was very glad you were not therm 
Bat after all this, I suppose the imagination of the boa 
granite blocks and the underground ways had troubled it: 
and dreams are often shaped in a strange opposition to the 
impressions that have caused them; and from all that we 


* Note tii, 
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Bad been reading in Bunsen about stones that couldn't be 
Hifted with levers, I began to dream abont stones that fitted 
themselves with wings. 

Sinvt. Now you must juvt tell us all about it. 

L. Idreamed that I was standing beside the lake, out of 
whose clay the brisks were made for the great pyramid of 
Asychis.* They had just been all finished, and were lying 
by the Iake margin, in long ridges, like waves. It was near 
evening; and a3 I looked towards the sunsot, I saw a thing 
Tike a dark pillar standing where the rock of the desurt 
stoops to the Nile valley. I did not know there was a pillar 
there, and wondered at it; and it grow larger, and glided 
nearer, becoming like the form of a man, bnt vast, and it dia 
Hot move its feet, but glided, like a pillar of sand. And as 
it drew nearer, I looked by chance past it, towards the sun; 
and saw a silver cloud, which was of all the clouds closest to 
the sun (and in one place crossed it), draw itself back from 
ene sun, suddenly. And it turned, and shot towards the 
\dark pillar; leaping in an arch, liko an arrow out of a bow, 

ind T thought it was lightning; but when it came near the 
shadowy pillar, it sank clowly down beside it,and changed 
fnto the shape of a woman, very beautiful, and with » 

th of deep ealu in her blue eyes. She was robed to 
feet with a white robe; and above that, to her knees, 
* Soto it, 





by the cloud which I bad seem across the sun; but all 
golden ripples of it bad become plames, so that it 
changed into two bright wings like those of a vulture, wii 
wrapped round her to her knees. She had a weaver 
tle hanging over her shoulder, by the thread of it, and ii 
Ich hand, arrows, tipped with fire, 

Isamu, (Wapping her hands). Ob! it was Neith, it 
Noith! I know now. 

L, Yes; it was Neith herself; and as the two great 
came nearer to me, I saw they were the Brother and § 
—the pillared shadow was the Greater Pthab.* And Ih 
them speak, and the sound of their words was like a 
singing. I could not understand the words one by one; ye 
their sense came to me; and so I knew that Neith had 9 
down to sce her brother's work, and the work that h 
put into the mind of the king to make his servants do. Ani 

Int it; because she saw only pieces of dark 


blamed her brother, and said, ‘Oh, Lord of trath } is | 
then thy will, that men should mould only foursquare piece 
of chy; and the forms of the gods no more? Tl 

Lord of truth sighed, and said, ‘Oh! sister, in truth 

not love us; why should they set up our images? 


* Note tik 











LECTURE I. 
THE PYRAMID BUILDERS 

Tn the large Schoolroom, to which everybody has been 

summoned by ringing of the great belt. 

L. So you have all actually come to hear about crystallisa- 
tion! T cannot conceive why, unless the little ones think that 
the discussion may involve come reference to sugar-candy. 

(Symptoms of high displeasure among the younger 
members of council. Tsanxs frowns severely at L., 
and shakes her head violently.) 

My dear children, if you know it, you aro yourselves, at 
this moment, as you sit in your ranks, nothing, in the eye 
of a miserilogist, but n lovely group of roxy sugar-candy, 
arranged by atomic forces. And even admitting you to be 
something more, you have certainly been crystallising with- 
out knowing it. Did not I hear a great hurrying and whis- 


peting, ten minates ago, when you were late in from the 
playground ; and thought you would not all be quietly seated 
by the time I was ready:—besides some discussion about 
Places—something about ‘its not being fur hat the little 
ones should always be nearest? Well, you were then all 





au e 

L, Neith did not wait to hear what he wonld say. 

T turned back to look at her, she was gone; and 
the level white cloud form itself again, close to the 
the sun as it sank, ae pee Jere eee s 
sppeared, the forin of Pthah faded into a m sh 
and so passed away. 

Eerrr. And was Neith’s pyramid left ? 

L. Yes; but you could not think, Egypt, what a 
focling of utter loneliness came over,me when the p 
of the two gods passed away. It seemed as if Th 
known what it was to be alone before; and the n 
line of the desert was terrible, 

Eayer. I used to feel that, when I was queen: son 
T had to carve gods, for company, all over my 
would fain have seen real ones, if T could. 

L. But listen » moment yet, for that was not quite 
dream. The twilight drew swiftly to the dark, and I 
hardly see the great pyramid; when there came ah 
murmuring sound in the alr; and a horned beetle, wit 
rible claws, fell on the sand at my feet, with a blow Ii 
beat of ahammer. Then it stood up on its hind cl: 
wayed its pincers at mo: and its fore claws became st 
arms, and hands; one grasping real iron pincers, 
other a hoge hammer; and it had a helmet on its head, wi 
out any eyelet holes, that I could seo. And ite two hi 
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poly red, like a ruby. And Pehah laughed, anil became li 
beetle again, and buried himself in the eand, fiercely: 
‘ing it back over his shoulders. And it seemed to me 
he would draw me down with him into the sand5 as 
started back, and woke, holding the little pyramid so fs 
my hand that it hurt me. : 

Eorrr. Holding wnat in your hand? 

L, The little pyramid. 

Eovrr. Neith’s pyramid? 

L. Neith’s, I believe; though not built for 
know only that it is a little rosy transparent pyran 
of more courses of bricks than I can count, it being e 
mall. You don’t believe me, of course, Egyptian infi 
bat there it Is. (Giving crystal of rose Fluor.) 

(Confused examination by crowded audience, 
other's shoulders and indereach other's arms, 
ment begins to manifest itself) 

Sipre (not quite knowing why she and others are dise 
pointed). But you showed us this the other day! 

L. Yes; but you would not look at it the other day. 

Susr. But was all that fine dream only about this? 

L. What finer thing could a dream be abont than thi 
‘Avis small, if you will; but when you begin to think of thing 
rightly, the ideas of smallness and largeness pass away, Th 
ee ott pyre wee onderfil 
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(They are all quiet for a minute or two; questions begin 
to appear in their eyes.) 

I cannot talk to you any more to-day. Take that rose 
srystal away with you, and think. 


Lecture 3. 


THE CRYSTAL LIFE. 


LECTURE OL 
THE CRYSTAL LIFE. 


A very dull Lecture, wilfully brought upon themselves by the 
elder children. Some of the young ones have, however, 
managed to get in by mistake, Scuxx, the Schootroom. 
L. So Tam to stand up here merely to be asked questions, 

_ to-day, Miss Mary, am I? 
Maxr. Yes, snd you must answer them plainly ; without 
telling us any more stories, You aro quite spoiling tho 

‘ehildren: the poor little things’ heads are turning round like 

| Kkaleidoscopes ; and they don’t know in the least what you 
i mean. Nor do we old ones, either, for that matter: to-day 
you must really tel! us nothing but facta 
L, Tam sworn; but you won't like it, a bit. 
‘Many. Now, first of all, what do you mean by ‘ bricks?” 
—Are tho smallest particles of minerals all of some acourate 
_ abuye, like bricks ? 
TE. To not know, Miss Mary ; I do not oven know if ans. 
“body. tia ‘The smallest atoms which are visibly and prac- 
to make large crystals, may better be 
limited in fixed directions’ than as ‘of fixed 
3 
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forms? Bat I can tell you nothing clear about 
atoms: you will find the idea of little bricks, or, perl ° 
little spheres, available for all the uses you will have to pal 
it wo. 

Mary. Well, it’s very provoking ; one seems always tols 
stopped just when one is coming to the very thing one 
to know. 

L. No, Mary, for we should not wish to know an 
but what is easily and assuredly knowable. There's no 
toit. If I could show you, or myself, a group of alti 
Atoms, quite clearly, in this magnifying glass, we should b 
be presently vexed because we could not break them in 
pieces, and see their insides 

Many. Well theo, next, what do you mean by the fj 
of the bricks? What is it the atoms do, that is 1 
flying ? ; 

L, When they are dissolved, or nnorystallised, they 
really separated from each other, like # swarm of gi 
the air, or like a shoal of fish in the sea;—generally 
equal distances, In currents of solutions, or at dif 
depths of them, one part may be more fall of the disso 
atoms than another; but on the whole, you may think o 


thm as equidistant, like the spots in the print of 
If they are separated by force of heat only, the gu 
said to be melted; if they are separated by any othi 








‘all at equal distances from each other, everywhere. 
needn't mind doing it very accurately, but $0 23 10 be 1 
equidistant ; not less than about three yards apart from © 
“ther, on every de, bd 
* Sxsste, We can easily out pieces of string of equal 
to hold. And then? 

L. Then, at a given signal, let everybody walk, 
same rate, towards the outlined figure in the middle. 
had better sing as you walk; that will keep you in 


place, and the next comers fit themselves in beside the fi 
ones, till you are all in the figure again. 

Kyrmxres. Oh! how we shall run against each 
What fun it will bet > 

L. No, no, Miss Katie; [can't allow any ranning 
each other, The atoms never do that, whatever haman 
tures do, Yon must all know your placoe, and find your 
to them without jostling. 

Liry, But how ever shall we do that ? 

Taner. Mustn’t the ones in the middle be the nearest, 
the outside ones further off—when we go away to sc 
mean ? 


L. Yes; you must be very careful to keep your « 
you will eon find out how to do It; it is only like 
forming square, except that each must stand still in 
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diferent places, But you do not mean that the ; 
alive? 

L. What is it to be alive ? 

Dona. There now: you're going to be provoking, Tk 

L. Ido not see why it should be provoking to be 
what it is to be alive. Do you think you don’t know wh 
you are alive or not? 

(Isapen skips to the end of the room and back.) 

L. Yes, Isabel, that’s all very fine; and you and I may: 
that being alive: but a modern philosopher oalls it 
*mode of motion.’ It requires a certain quantity of 
take you to the sideboard; and exactly the same qi 
bring yoa back again, Thats all. 

Isane1, No, iv isn’t. And besides, I'm not hot. 

L, Iam, sometimes, at t-e way they talk. However, you 
know, Ixabel, you might have been a particle of a m 


anil yet have been carried round the room, or anywhere eis 


-mousie, the difficulty is not so mel 
say what makes a thing alive, as what makes it a Self 
soon as you are shut off from the rest of the universe into 
Self, you begin to be alive. 

Vuoter (indignant). Oh, sarely—surely that be o 
Is not all the life of the soul in communion, not 
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no trouble with them. Nowswhel dahon ° 
never expect to be answered; but when you ask foe, 
always do; and it's not fair, 

Dora. Very woll, wo shall undorstand, noxt time. 

Sixt. No, but seriously, we all want to ask one 
more, quite dreadfilly. 

L. And I don’t want to be asked it, quite dreadfully; b 
you'll have your own way, of course. 

Smyt. We none of us understand about the lower P 
It was not merely yesterday; but in all we have read 
him in Wilkinson, or in any book, we cannot underSta 
what the Egyptians put their god into that ugly little 
formed shape for. 

L, Well, I'm glad ive that eort of question; because 1 
answer anything I like, to that. 

Kerrr. Anything you like will do quite well for us; wi 
thall be pleased with the answer, if you are. i's 

« 1. 1am not so sure of that, most gracious queen; 

must begin by the statement that queens seem to hat 


liked all sorts of work, in those days, sa much a8 some quee 
dislike sewing to-day. 

Eexer. Now, it’s too bad! and just when I was trying 
say the civillest: thing I could! 

L. But, Egypt, why did you tell me you disliked | 
no? 








reslity, to disgrace and diminish all that = so 
aygrandising itself, and the thought of itself, at the ex 
of all noble things. I heard an orator, and a good 

at the Working Men's College, the other day, make ag 
point in a description of our railroads; saying, with 
conducted emphasis, ‘They have made man greater, 
world less! His working andience were mightily ple: 
they thought it so vory fine a thing to be made bigger t 
selves; and all the rest of the world less. I should h 


enjoyed asking them (but it would have been a 
‘were so pleased), how much less they would like to h 


world made ;—and whether, at present, those of the 
felt the biggest men, who lived in the least houses. 
Stevi. Bot then, why did you make Pthah say ths 
could make weak things strong, and small things great? 
1, My dear, he is a boaster and solfassertor, by 
but it is so far true, For instance, we used to hay 
in our neighbourhood—a very fine fair we thonght it, 
never saw such an one; but if you look at the en 
‘Turner's ‘St. Catherine's Hill? you will see what it wan lik 
There were curious booths, carried on poles; and pe 
and musio, with plenty of drums and cymbals; and 
barley-sugar and gingerbread, and the like: and in the all 
of this fir the London populace would enjoy 
after their fashion, very thoroughly, Well, the little Py 
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to work upon it ono day; he made the wooden poles into 

DM ones, and put them across, like his own crooked legs, 

‘that you always fill over them if you don't look where 

you going; and he turned all the canvas into paves of 

and put it up on his iron cross-poles ; and made all the 

‘booths into one great booth;—and people said it was 

fine, and a new style of architecture ; and Mr. Dickeng 

nothing was over like it in Fairydand, which was very 

And then the little Pthah set to work to put fine fair 

ig# in it; and he painted the Nineveh bulls afresh, with the 

‘eyes ho could paint (because he had none himself), 

hand ne got the angels down from Lincoln choir, and gilded 

|their wings like his gingerbread of old times; and he sent 

[Wor everything else he could think of, and put it in his booth. 

Where are tlie casts of Niobe and her children; and the 

(Chimpanzee ; and the wodden Caffres and New-Zealanders; 

(gud the Shakespeare House; and Le Grand Blondin, and Lo 

Petit Biondia; aud Mandel; and Mozart; and no end of 

{shiops, and bans, and beer; and all the little-Pthah-worship- 
pers say, never was anything so sublime! 


| Sere Now, do you mean to aay you never go to those 
‘Crystal Palace concerts? They're as good as good can be, 
IL. Tdon't go to the thundering things with a million of 
bad voices in thom. When I want a song, I got Julia Man 
wering and Lucy Bertram and Counsellor Pleydell to sing 
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“We be three poor Mariners’ to me; then I've ne 
next morning. But Ido go to the smaller concert#> 
can; for they are very good, as you say, Sibyl: and & 
get @ reserved seat somewhere near the orchestra, * 
am sure I can seo the kettle-drammeor drym. 

Stmyt. Now do be serious, for one minute, 

L. Lam serious—vever was more so, You know ont¢ 
sce the modulation of violinists’ fingers, but one ean st f 
vibration of the drummer's hand; and ivs lovely. 

Siwyvt. But fancy going to a concert, not to hear, 
reel 

L. Yes, it is very absurd, The quite right thing, Ib 
is to go there to talk. I confem, however, that in 
music, when very well done, the doing of it is to me 
ehiefly interesting part of the business. I'm always 
how good it would be for the fit, aupercilious people, 
care so litle for their balf-crown’s worth, to be set to @ 
and do a half-crown’s worth of anything like it, 


but they are spoiling that with smoke as fast as they on 
And the palnee (as they call it) is a better place for them, Uy 
mueb, than the old fair; and it is always there, instead of fit 
three days ouly; and it shuts up at proper hours of night 
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was not quite the full type of him; our northern 
beetle is a truer one, It is beautiful to see it at work, g: 
ing its treasures (such as they are) into little round balls ; 
pushing them home with the strong wrong end of it, 
downmost all the way,—like a modern political econ 
with his ball of capital, declaring that a nation can stand 
its vices better than on its virtues. But away with 
children, now, for I’m getting cross. 

Dora. I'm going down stairs; I shall take care, at any 
rate, that there are no little Pthabs in the kitchen cupboards: 





Lecture 4. 


THE CRYSTAL ORDERS 


LECTURE Iv. 
ORYSTAL ORDERS. 


working Lecture, in the large Schootroom ; with experimental 
Tateriudes, The great bell has rung unexpectedly. 
‘Karntres (entering disconsolate, though first at the sum- 
0 Oh dear, oh dear, what «day! Was ever anything 
provoking! just when we wanted to crystallise ourselves; 
Dm sure it’s going to rain all day long- 
EZ. SoamT, Kate. The sky has quite an trish way with it. 
t I don’t see why Irish girls should also look so dismal. 
ey that you don't want to crystallise yourselves: you 
the day before yesterday, and you were not unhappy 
phen it rained then. 
Prorste. Alt but wo do want today; and tho rain’s so 


by the éxpectation of playing at a new game, you 
to make yourselves unhappier than when you had 
to look forward to, but the old ones, 
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among tho lilies and the grass; there is rough climbing to! 
done always. But the crystal-books are a lite too 4 
moet of them, I admit; and we shall have to be content 
very little of their help. You know, 28 you cannot stat 
each other's heads, you can oaly make yourselves into 
rections of crystals,—the figures they show when they 
cut through; and we will choose some that will be q 
easy. You shall make diamonds of yourselves—— 

Tsanet. Oh, no, no! we won't be diamonds, please. 

1. Yes, you shall, Isabel; they are very pretty things, if 
the jowellers, and the kings and queens, would only let thera 
alone, You shall make diamonds of yourselves, and rubiet 
of yourselves, and emeralds; and Irish diamonds; two of 
those—with Lily in the middle of one, which will be yer 
orderly, of course; and Kathleen in the middle of the other, 
for which we will hope the best;—and you shall make Derby: 
shire spar of yourselves, and Iceland spar, and gold, and 
silver, and—Quicksilver there’s enough of in you, without 


any making. 

Many. Now, you know, the children will be getting qaite 
wild: we must re st pencils and paper, and begin prov 
perly. 

1. Wait a minute, Miss Mary ; 1 think as we've the school 
room clear to-day, Pll try to give you some notion of the 
three great orders or ranks of crystals, into whieh all the 
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others seem more or less to fall. We shall only want one 
figure a day, in the playground; and that can be drawn in « 
tninute: but the general ideas had better be fastened first, 1 
Tmust show you 8 great many minerals; so Iet me have three 
tables wheeled into the three windows, that we may keep our 
specimens separate ;—we will keep the three orders of ory 
tals on separate tables. 
(First Intertuds, of pushing and pulling, and spread- 
ing of baize covers, Viowrt, not particularly mind 
ing what she is about, gets herself jammed into a 
corner, and bid to stand out of the way; on which 
ahe davotes herself to meditation.) 
Vuower (after interval of meditation), How strange it is 
that everything seems to divide into throca! 
L. Everything doesn't divide into threes. Ivy won't, 
though shamrock will ; and daisies wou't, thongh lilies will. 
Vrorer, But all the nicest things seem to divide into 
threes. 
L. Violets won't. 
Vuower, Nc; Ishould think not, indeed! But I mean the 
great things. 
L. Pre always heard the globe ba four quarters. 
samen Well; but you know you said it hadu’t any quar 
ters at all. So mayn’t it really be divided into three? 


L. If it were divided into no more than three, on the out 
‘ 
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tide of it, Isabel, it would be a fine world to live ins 
were divided into three in the inside of it, it would 
no world to live in at all. 

‘Dona. We shall never get to the crystals, at this re 
(Aside to Many.) He will get off into political 
before wo know where we are. (Aloud) Bat the 
are divided into three, then ? 

L. No; but there are three general notions by” 
may best get hold of them. Then between these 
there are other notions, 

Imy (alarmed), A great many? And shall we | 
learn them all? 

L. More than a great many—a quite infinite 
you cannot learn them all. 

Ly (greatly -relisved). Then may we only 
three? 

L, Certainly; unless, when you have got those 
notions, you want to have some more notions ;—wl 
would not surprise me. But wo'll try for the three, & 
Katie, you broke your coral necklace this morning ¥ 

Karutees. Oh! who told you? It was in jumping. 
wo worry! 

L. I'm very glad. Can you fetch me the heads of it 

Karateey. I’ve lost some ; here are the rext in my po 
HfT can only get them ont. 
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L, You mean to get them out some day, I sppose; so 
try now. I want them. 

(Katurzes empties her pocket on the floor. The beads 
disperse, The School disperses aleo, Second Intern 
buide—hunting piece.) 

L. (after waiting patiently for a quarter of an hour, 
Teanst, wlio comes up from under the table with her hat: 


eit about her ears, and the last findable beads in her hand) 
! ‘Mice sre useful little things sometimes. Now, mousio, I 


want all those heads crystallised. How many ways ara thera 
of putting them in order? 

Tsasur. Well, first one would string them, I suppoas? 

L. Yes, that’s the first way. You cannot string wtimate 
atoms; bot you can put them in o row, and then they 
fasten themselves together, somehow, into « long rod or 
needle. We will call these ‘ Need/ecrystais.?’ What would 
bo the next way? 

Tsawer, I suppose, a8 we are to get together in the play- 
ground, when it stops raining, in different shapes ? 

L. Yor; put the beads together, then, in the simplest 
form you can, t begin with. Pat them into a square, and 
pack them close. 

Keauur (after careful endeavour). 1 can’t get therm cluser. 

L, That will do, Now you may see, beforeliand, that 
wf you try to throw yourselves into square in this confured 
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way, you will never know your places; so you had 
consider every square ux made of rods, put side by #iA 
Take four beads of equal size, first, Isabel; put them inf 
‘a little square. That, yon may consider as made i 
two rods of two beads each. Then you ean make a sqa 
# size larger, out of three rods of three. Then the se 
aqnare may bo a size larger. How many rods, Lily? 

Lux. Four rods of four beads each, I suppose. 

L. Yes, and then five rods of five, and so on. But 
look here; make another sqnare of four beads again. 
wee they leave a little opening in the centre. 

Tsanet (pushing too opposite ones closer together). 
they don’t, 

L. No; but now it im’t a square; and by pushing the 
together you have pushed the two others farther apart. 

Tsaner. And yet, somehow, they all seem closer than th 


now each of the two in the middle touches 
othor three, Take away one of the outeiders, Imbel: pot 
you have three in a triangle—the smallest triangle you ei 
make out of the beads. Now put a rod of three beads on 


one side. So, you have a triangle of sie bealls 
thape of the first one. Next a rod of four on the side dl” 
that; and you have « triangle of ten beads: then a fod OF 
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five on the side of that; and you have a triangle of f keen. 
‘Thus you have a square with five beads on the side, and a 
trisngle with five beads on the side; equal-sided, therefore, 
Tike the square. So, however few or many you may be, you 
misy soon learn how to crystallise quickly into these two 
figures, which are the foundation of form in the commonest, 
and therefore actually the most important, as well as in the 
rarest, and therefore, by our esteem, the most important, 
minerals of the world. Look at this in my hand. 

Viouer. Why, it is leaf gold! 

L. Yee; but beateri by no man's hammer; or rather, not 
Desten at all, but woven, Besides, feol the weight of it. 
‘There is gold enough there to gild the walls and ceiling, if it 
swore beaten thin. 

Viorer. How beautiful! And it glitters like a leaf covered 
with frost. 

L. You only think it so beantiful because you know it is 
gold. It is not pretticr, in reality, than a bit of brass: for it 


is Transylvanian gold; and they say there is a foolich gnome 


in the mines there, who is always wanting to live in the 
moon, and #o alloys all the gold with a litde silver. I don't 
know how that may be: but the silver always és in the gold ; 
and if he doos it, i’s very provoking of him, for no ‘gold is 
woven so fine anywhere else. 

Marr (who Aas been looking through her magnifying 
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like the gold, and stands, almost accurately, a8 an intern 
link, in crystals, between mica and gold. Yet this is tf 
commonest, as gold the rarest, of metals. 

Mary, Is it iron? I never saw iron so bright. 

L. It is Fust of iton, finely crystallised: from ita resem 
blance to mica, it is often called micaceous iron. 

Karmsex, May we break this, too ? 

L. No, for I could not easily get such another erystaly 
besides, it would not break like the mica; it is much harden 
But tako the glass again, and look at the fineness of the jag 
ged ‘edges of the triangles where they Jap over each other 
The gold has the same: but you see them better here, ter 
race above terrace, countless, and in successive angles, like 
superb fortified bastions, 

Mar, But « foliated crystals are not made of triangles? 

L. Far from it; mica ia occasionally 40, but uanally of 
hexagons; and here is a foliated crystal made of squares 

you that the leaves of the rockland have 
n, a8 well as their autumnal gold. 
! oh! oh! (jumps forjoy). 
see a bit of green leaf before, Florrie? 
b er so bright as that, and not in « 


L. If you will look at the leaves of the trees in snushim 
after a shower, you will find they are mach brightur thas 
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surely they are rane the worse for being on stalks 


Frozer. Yes, but then there are so many of them, onc 
looks, T suppose. 
“L, Now you hare it, Florrie. 
Viewer (sighing). There are 90 many beautiful things we 
\pevor ee! 
| L. You need not sigh for that, Violet; but I will tell you 
| What we should all sigh for,—that there aro so many ugly 
Ahings we never sco. 
| Viouer, Bot we don’t want to see ugly things! 
| EL. You had better say, ‘We don’t want to suffer thom? 
Su onght to be glad in thinking how much more beanty 
God has made, than human eyes can ever seo; but not glad 
ita thinking how much more evil man has made, than his own 
‘Mul can ever conceive, much more than his hands ean ever 


L. The same law holds in our noglect of multiplied pain, 
| # in our neglect of multiplied beauty. Florrie jumps for joy 
|at ight of half an inch of a green leaf in a brown stone 
land takes more ndtico of it than of all the green in the wood. 
land you, orT, or any of us, would be uvhappy if any single 

ture beside ws were in sharp pain; but we can 


doy after day, of men being killed, and of 
bad 
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women and children dying of hunger, faster than the Te 
strew the brooks in Vallombrosa;—and then go out to jl 
croquet, a8 if nothing had happened. 

May. But we do not sce the people being killed or dyin, 
L. You did not see your brother, when you got the t 
gram the other day, saying he was ill, May; but.you cried fo 

him; and played no croquet, But we cannot talk of t 
things now; and what is more, you must let me talk straig 
on, fora little while; and ask no questions till Pye done = 
wwe branch (‘exfoliato,’ I should say, mineralogioally) alam 
into something else,—thongh that’s my fault more | 
yours; but I must go straight on now. You have got 
distinct notion, I hope, of leaf-erystals; and you see the so 
of look they have: you can easily remember that ‘folium 
Latin for a leaf, and that the separate flakes of mica, 
other such stones, are called ‘ folia;? but, because mica is th 
most characteristic of these stones, other things that are 

it in structure are called “micas; thus we have Ui: 

which is the green leaf I showed you; and Coppern 
which is another like it, made chiefly of copper; and 
foliated iron is called ‘micaceous iton,’ You have then th 
two great orders, Needle-crystals, made (pfobably) of gral 
in rows; und Leaf-crystala, made (probably) of needles i 
woven; now, lastly, there are erystals of a third ord 
beaps, or knots, or masses, which may be made eit) 
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micacoous fractures; and the stone would bo quite red 
clear, all through. 

Karnizen. Oh, cannot you show ut ono? 

L. Egypt can, if you ask her; she has a beautiful o 
the clasp of her favourite bracelet. 

Karnteex. Why, that’s a ruby! 

L. Well, so is that thing you've been scratching at, 

Karnuges, My goodness! 

(Takes up the stone again, very delicately ; and 
it. General consternation.) 

L. Never mind, Katie; you might drop it from the tof 
the house, and do itno harm. But though you really 
very good girl, and as good-natured as anybody can 
be, remember, you have your faults, like other people; 
if I were you, the next time I wanted to assert anytl 
energetically, I would assert it by “my badness,’ not * 


which gleam on ica iearaloas and here ik a pretty white 
phire (essentially the same stone asthe ruby), in which 
will see the same lovely structure, like the threads of ty 
finest white cobweb. I do not know what is the 
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‘those of human virtue; and indeed expressible 

no term 0 proper as that of the Virtue, or Courage 

(@ crystals:—which, if you are not afrald of the crystals 
king you ashamed of yourselves, we will try to get some 
Of, tommorrow. Bat it will be a bye-lecture, and nore 
yourselves than the minerals, Don’t come unless you 


Mazr. I'm sure the crystals will make us ashamed of our. 
7 bat we'll come, for all that. 

TL. Meantime, look well and quietly over these needle, or 
erystals, and those on the other two tables, with mag. 


glasses; ond sce what thoughts will come inte your 
heads about them. For the best thoughts are generally 

me Which come without being forced, one does not know 
And 20 1 bope you will get through your wet day 





Lecture 5. 


CRYSTAL VIRTULS 


LECTURE Y. 
CRYSTAL YIRTOBS 


A quiet talk, in the afiernoon, by the sunniest window of the 


Droneing-room. Present, Fronnre, Isavet, May, Locnra, 
Karntzrx, Dora, Many, and some others, who have saved 
time Jor the bye-Lecture. © 

Z. So you have really come, like good girls, to be made 
jamed of yourselves ? 

Dona (very meekly). No, wo necdo’t be made so; we 


L. Well, I believe that’s truer than most pretty speeches 
Dut you know, you sancy girl, some people have more reason 
“to be so than others. Are you sure everybody is, as well as 
you? 
Tre Geena Vorce. Yos, yox; evorybody. 
L, What! Florrie ashamed of herself ? 
(Fronere hides behind the curtain.) 
L, And Isabel F 
(Isamen. hides under the table.) - 
T,, And May? 
(Max runs into the corner behind the piano) 











Mary. Would a erystallographer ? 

L. I think so. He would find many more laws curio 
exemplified in the irregularly grouped but pure 
But it is a futile question, this of first or second. 
is in most cases a prior, if not a nobler, virtue; atall 
events it is most convenient to think about it first, 


Mary, But what onght we to think about it? Is 
auch to be thought—I mean, much to puzle one? 

L. 1 don’t know what you call ‘much? Tt in a 
time since I met with anything in which there was | 


There's not much in this, perbaps, The crystal mast ht 


either dirty or clean,—and there’s an end. So it is 
one’s hands, and with one’s heart—only you can wash 
hands without changing them, but not hearts, nor 
On the whole, while you are young, it will be as well’ 
take care that your hearts don’t want mach washing; | 
they may porhaps need wringing also, when they do. 
(Audience doubtful and uncomfortable. toa 
takes cowrage.) 

Looms, Oh! bat surely, sir, we cannot make our heart! 
elean ? 

L, Not onsily, Lucilla; so you had better keep them #) 
when they are, 1 

Lvereia. When they are! But, sir—— 

L. Well? 
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Evora. Sir—eurely—are we not told that they aro all 


» Wait = little, Lucilla; that is difficult ground you are 

¢ upon; and we must keep to our crystals, till at 

‘We understand what tieir good and evit consist ing 

may help us afterwards to somo useful hints about 
own, I mid that their goodness consisted chiefly in 

ty of substance, and perfectness of form: but those are 

the «fete of their goodness, than the goodness 

‘The inherent virtues of the crystals, resulting in 

outer conditions, might really seem to be best 

fibed in the words we should use respecting living 
‘ereatures—'force of heart? and ‘steadiness of purpose? 
Phere seem to be in some crystals, from the beginning, an 
‘lnconguernble purity of vital power, and strength of crystal 
Whatever dead substance, unacceptant of this 

energy, comes in their way, is cither rejected, or forced to 
‘take some besutifal subordinate form; the purity of the 
‘crystal remains unsullied, and every atom of it bright with 
‘coherent energy. Then the second condition is, that from 
‘the beginning of its whole structure, a fine crystal ecems 
te have determined that it will be of «certain size and of 
“a certain shape; it persists in this plan, and completes it, 
“Here is a perfect orystal of quartz for you. It is of an 
form, ani one which it might seem very difficult 
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‘ rary to the direction of the main crystal, 

I cannot trace the least difference in purity of sub. 

ee botween the first most noblo stone, and this ignoble 

issolute one, The impurity of the last is in its will, 
of will 

. Ob, if we could bot understand the meaning of it 


for ws, a8 for the crystal, that the nobleness of lifo 
ds on its consistency,—clearness of purpose,—quiet and 
energy. All doubt, and repenting, aod botching, 


‘Fetouching, and wondering what it will be best to do 


‘next, are vice, as well as misery. 
| Bikar (muck toondering). But mast not one repent when 
ot oes wrong, and hesitate when one can’t see one's way? 
L. You have no business at all to do wrong; nor to get 
way that you cannot seo, Your intelligence ahould 
be farm advance of your act. Whenever you do not 

ki you are about, you are sure to be doing wrong. 

_ Karareew. Oh, dear, but I never know what I am about! 
| © Very tre, Katie, but it is a great deal to know, if you 
u And you find that you have done wrong after- 
d perlisps some day you may begin to know, or at 

% what you are about. 
Bat surely people seaiislonerx wrong if they don’t 
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know, can they? I mean, they can't be very naughty. TI 
can be wrong, like Kathleen or me, when we make mi 
but not wrong in the dreadful way. I can't express) 
mean; but there are two sorts of wrong, are there not? — 

L. Yes, Isabel; but you will find that the great di 
is between kind and unkind wrongs, not between 
nnmeant wrong, Very few people really mean te do 
—in a deep sense, none. They only doa’t know what 
are about. Cain did not mean to do wrong whea he ki 
Abel. 

(Isanen draws a deep breath, and opens her eyes 
wide.) 

L. No, Isabel; and there are conntloss Cains among 
now, who kill their brothers by the score a day, not 01 
Joss provocation than Cain had, but for no provocati 
merely for what they can make of their bones,—yet do 
think they are doing wrong in the least, Then sometimes 
have the business reversed, as over in Ameriea these | 

ere you have seen Abel resolutely killing Cain, am 
be ia doing wrong. The groat diffionlt 

always to open people’s eyes: to touch their fe 
breuk their hearts, is easy; the difficult thing isto bi 
heads. What does it matter, as long as they remain str 
whether you change their feelings or not? You cannot by 
always at their elbow to tell them what is right: and they 
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geil only want brown hairs, wouldn't 


Oh, of course, if mine will do. 
L. Bat that’s very wicked, Lucilla! 
Eveuna. Wicked, sir? 4 
L. Yes; if your heart was not so bad, you would much 
rs @ pull all the cat’s hairs ont, than one of your own. 
| Beans. Ob! but, sir, I dida’t mean bad, like that. 
__ L. Ibelieve, if the trath were told, Lucilla, you would 


Tike to tie a kettle to Tittic’s tail, and bunt her round the 
‘Playground. 
Lvewta. Indeed, I should not, sir. 
LL. That’s not true, Lucilla; you know it cannot be, 
* Luoma. Sir? 
LL. Certainly it is not;—how can you possibly speak any 
“truth out of such a heart as you have? It is wholly deceitful, 
Tetra. Oh! no, no; I don’t mean that way; I don’t 
mean that it makes me tell lies, quite out. 
L, Only that it tells lies within you? 
TLuenta. Yes. 
1. Then, outade of it, you know what is trac, and say 
50; aud I may trust tho outside of your heart; bat within 
‘Ht isall foul and false. Ts that the way? 
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L, Mind, I say your ‘feclings’ not your ‘belief, For P 
cannot undertake to explain anybody's beliefs, Still f 
try a little, first, to explain the belief also, because T 
draw it to some issue. As far as I understand what you siyy 
or ay one else, taught as you have been tanghit, says, of 
this matter—you think that there is an external goodness, 9 


whited-sepulchre kind ef goodness, which appears besutifid 
outwardly, but is within fall of uncleanness; a deep scertl 


guilt, of which we ourselves are not sensible; and whieh Gm 
only be seen by the Maker of us all. (Approving murmut 
From audience) 
L. Is it not so with the body as well as the sonl ? 
(Looked notes of interrogation.) 

L. A'skull, for instance, is not a beautiful thing? 

(Grave faces, signifying * Certainly not, and * What 
neat ?”) 

L. And if you all could see in each other, with clear eye 
whatever God sees beneath those fhir fuces of yours, you 
would not like it? 

(Murmured \No'e.) 
L. Nor would it be good for you? 
(Silence.) 

L. The probability being that wit God doea not allow 
you to see, He does not wish you to see; nor even & 
think of ? 
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_ (Silence prolonged. 
L. It would not at all be good for you, for instance, 
you were washing your fices, and braiding your 
to be thinking of the shapes of the jawbones, and 


~L. Still leas, to see through a clear glass the daily pro 
of nodrishment and decay ? 
(No) & 
L. Still less if instead of morely inferior and preparatory 


Sonditions of structure, ss in the skeleton,—or inferior offices 
Of ttructare, as in operations of life and death,—there were 

il disease in the body; ghastly and dreadful. You 
| Would try to cure it; but having taken such measures as 
| Were nocessury, you would not think tho cure likoly to be 
| Promoted by perpetually watching the wounds, or thinking 
Sf them. On the contrary, you would be thankful for every 
‘Moment of forgetfulness: as, in daily bealth, you must ba 
Yhankful that your Maker bas veiled whatever is fearful in 
|Four framo under a sweet and manifest beauty; and hms 
‘made it your duty, and your only safety, to rejoice in that, 

th in yourself and in others:—not indecd concealing, or 
7 Wg to believe in sickness, if it come; but never dwelling 





Now, your wisdom and duty touching soul-sickn 
Just the same. Ascortain clearly what is wrong with 
and o far as you know any means of mending it, 
those means, and have done; when you are 
yourself, never call yourself merely a ‘einer,’ that 
cheap abuse; and utterly oseless, You may even 
like it, and be proud of it, But call yourself a 
coward, a sluggard, a glutton, or an evileyed, 
wretch, if you indeed find yourself to be in any wise ; 
of these, Take steady means to check yourself in 
ever fault you have ascertained, and justly acensod 


of. And as soon as you are in active way of mend 
will be no more inclined to moan over an undefined 


ruption. For the rest, you will find it leas easy to 


faults, than to choke them by gaining virtues. Do not thin 


of your faults; still less of others’ faults: in every p 
who comes near you, look for what is good and 
honour that; rejoice in it; and, asyou can, try to 

it: and your faults will drop off, like dead leaves, wl 
their time comes. If, on looking back, your whole 
should seem rugged as a palm tree stem ; still, never: 
80 long as it has been growing; and has its grand 


shade of leaves, and weight of honied fruit, at top Am 


evon if you cannot find much good in yourself at Inst, 
that it does not much matter to the universe either 
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glad that it is left open, ns it ought to be, in so fine a day 
Bat do you see what a black spot it looks, in the sunlight 
wall? 

Luottaa. Yes, it looks as black ss ink. 

L. Yet you know it is a very bright room when you ar 
inside of it; quite ns bright as thore is any occasion for if 
to be, that its little lady may see to keep it tidy. Well, it 
very probable, also, thit if you could look inte your 
from thy sun's point of view, it might appear a very 
hole indeed: my, the sun may sometimes think good to 
you that it looks so to Him; but He will come into it, 
make it very cheerful for you, for all that, if you don't ja 
the shutters up. And the one question for you, remember, 
is not ‘dark or light?” but ‘ tidy or untidy?” Look well @ 
your sweeping and gamishing; and be sure it is only the 
banished spirit, or some of the seven wickeder ones at Mis 
back, who will still whisper to you that it is all black, 
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Many. Indeed; what else is there ? 

L. It is seldom that any mineral crystallises alone. 
{wo or three, under quite differeat crystalline laws, fom 
logethor. Thoy do this absolutely without flaw or & 
when they are in fino temper; and observe what this 
It signifies that the wo, or more, minerals of diffe 
natures agree, somchow, between themselves, how 


space vach will want ;—agree which of them shall give 


to the other at their junction; or in what measure each 
accommodate itself to the other’s shape!~ And then 
takes its permitted shape, and allovied share of space; 
ing, or being yielded to, a4 it builds, ull cach erystal 
fitted itself perfectly and gracefully to its differently. 
neighbour, So that, in order to practice this, in even 
simplest terms, you must divide into two parties, 
different colours; each must choose a different figure to a 
ust form one of these figures through # 
at the same time, 
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exactly the samo varieties of temper that Laman crea 
might. Sometimes they yield the required place with 
gemce ard courtesy; forming fantastic, but exquisitely 
ished groups: and sometimes they will not yield at all;” 
Wat Gght furiously for their places, losing all shape and honour, 
ud even their own likeness, in the contest. 
‘Manzy. But is not that wholly wonderful? How is it that 
‘one never sees it spoken of in books? 

L. The scientific men are all busy in determining the con- 
) stant laws under which the struggle takes place; these inde- 
Bite bumours of the elements are of no interost to them. 
And scientific people rarely give themselves the trouble of 
thinking at all, when they look at stones. Not that it is of 
much ute to think; the more one thinks, the more one is 
pazzled. 

Maxy. Surely it is more wonderful than anything in 

botany ? 

LL, Everything has its own wonders ; but, given the nature 
| of the plant, tt is easier to understand what a flower will do, 
| and why it does it, than, given anything we us yet know of 

Hone-nature, to understand what a crystal will do, and why 
1 does it, You at onco admit a kind of volition and choice, 
mm the flower; bat we are not accustomed to at 


ibuto anything 


lity, more like- 


fest t0 come conditions of human feeling among stones than 
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among plants. There is a far greater difference bet 
kindly-tempored and ill-tempered crystals of the sai 

ral, than between any two specimens of the same 

the friendships and wars of crystals depend more d 
and curiously on their varieties of disposition, than; is 
tions of flowers. Here, for instance, is a good garnet, 
with good mica; one rich red, and the other silver w 
the mica leaves exactly room enough for the garnet to orys 
lise comfortably in; and the garnet tives happily in’ 
white house; fitted to it, like a pholas in its cell. 


are wicked garnets living with wicked mica, See wl 
they make of each other! You cannot tell which is wh 


the garnets look like dull red stains on the eramblin, 
By the way,I vever could understand, if St. Gotha 
real saint, why he can’t keep his garnets in better 
‘Those are all under his care; but I suppose there 
many of them for him to look after, The streets of Al 
are paved with them, ‘ 

Mar. Paved with garnets? 

L, With mica-slate and garnets; I broke this bit o 
paving stone. Now garnets and mica are nataral fH 
and generally fond of each other; but you see ho 
quatro! when they aro ill brought up. So it in always, 
erystals are friendly with almost all other good | 
however little they chance to see of each other, 





may be; while wicked orystaly 
| will sher, thongh they may be exactly alike 
0 each. And of course the 
quarrel with the good ones. 

. Then do the good ones get angry ? 
fo, mover; they attend to their own work and life; 
‘tas well as they can, though thoy are always the 
‘Here, for instance, is a rock-crystal of the purest 
d finest temper, who was born, wnhappily for him, 
neighbourhood, near Beaufort in Savoy; and he 
fd to fight with vile calcareous mud ull his life, See 
he was but a child, it came down on him, and 
ried him; a weaker crystal would have died in 
r; but"he only gathered himself together, like Her- 
ainst the serpents, and threw a layer of crystal over 
¥ ; Conquered it,—imprisoned it,—and lived on, Then, 
he was a little older, camo more clay; and poured 
If upon him here, at the side; and he has laid erystal 
‘that, and lived on, in his purity. Then the clay came 
is angles, and tried to caver them, and round them 
bat tipon that he threw out buttresscrystals at bis 
all as true to his own central line as chapels round 


‘it again, “At Inst the clay came on at his sum: 
tried to blunt his summit; but he could not 
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endure tat for an instant; and left his flanks all rongh,| 
pure; and fought the clay at his crest, and built crest 01 
crest, and peak over peak, till the clay surrendered at 
and here is his summit, smooth and pure, 

pyramid of alternate clay and crystal, half'a foot high! 

Lit. Ob, how nice of him! What a dear, brave 
Bat I can’t bear to sce hia flanks all broken, and the olay 
within them, 

L. Yes; it was an evil chance for him, the being bor 
auch contention; there are some enemies so base that 
to hold them captive isa kind of dishonour. Bat look, 
has been quite a different kind of struggle: the adi 
power has been more orderly, and has fought the pure ey 
tal in ranks as firm as itsown. ‘This is not mére 
impediment of crowded evil: here is a disciplined ho 
army against army, 

Lux. Oh, bat this ss much more beautiful ! 

L. Yes, for both the elements have true virtue in 
it is a pity they are at war, but they war grandly, 

Mary. But is this the same clay aa in the other crystal? 

L. I nsed the word clay for shortness. In both, the enemy 


into 18 own primitive form, the oblique six-sided one, } 
you know: and out of these it makes regiments 5 
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Hero is a picee of branched silver: you can bend it with: 
touch of your finger, but the stamp of its every fibre fs 
the rock in which it lay, as if the quartz had been as sott at 
wool. 

Lity. Oh, the good, good quariz! But docs it never gut 
inside of anything? 

L. As it is little Irish girl who asks, I may perhaps 
answer, without being laughed at, that it gets inside of itedlf 
sometimes, But I don’t remember seeing quartz make a nest 
for itself in anything clae, 

Isanet. Please, there was something I heard you talking 
about, last term, with Miss Mary. Lwas at my lessons, but 
Theard something about nests; and I thought it was bird? 
nests; and I couldn't help listening; and then, I remem 
ber, it was about ‘nests of quartz in granite’ I remember, 
because I was so disappointed! 


L. Yes, mousie, you remember quite rightly; but I cant 


tell you about those nests to-day, nor perhaps tomorrow: 
but there's no contradiction between my saying then, and 
now ; I will show you that there is not, someday. Will you 


Tsanen. Won't It 

L. Well, then, look, lastly, at this piece of courtesy i=” 
quartz; it is on a small scale, but wonderfully protty. Hers 
is nobly born quartz living with a green mineral, called epi 





e friends, Now, you seo, a corm 

eed and strong quartz-crystal, and a very weak 

r little one of epidote, have begun to grow, close 

other, and sloping unluckily towards each other, so 

at Inst they meet. They cannot go on growing tog: 

; the quartz crystal is five times as thick, and more 

than twenty times as strong,* as the cpidote ; but be stops 
At once, just in the very crowning moment of his lite, when 
¢ his own summit! Be lets the pale little film 


epidote grow right past him; stopping his own summit 
‘for it; and be never himself grows any more. 


Litx (after some silence of wonder). But is the quarts 
‘never wicked then? 

E. Yes, but the wickedest quartz seems good-natured, 
‘pompared to other things. Here are two very characteristic 
‘examples; one is good quartz, living with good pearlspar, 
“tnd the other, wicked quartz, living with wicked pearlspar, 
Ei both, the quarts yields t the soft carbonate of iron: but, 
‘Wn the first place, the iron takes only what it needs of room; 
‘nd is inserted into the planes of the rock crystal with such 
| precision, tliat you must break it away before you can tell 
whether it really penetrates the quartz or not; while the 
‘grystale of iron are perfectly formed, and have a lovely bloom 
* {is pot much hander than upidole; the strength is ony sup 
“posed to be In some proportion to the squares of the diameters, 
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on their surface besides, But here, when the two mii 
qnarrel, the unhappy quarts has all ita vurfaces jagged 
tom to pieces; and there is not « single iron erystal 
shape you can completely trace. But the quartz has’ 
worst of it, in both instances. 
" Viover. Might we Jook at that piece of broken quarts 
again, with the weak little film across it? it seems such a 
strange lovely thing, like the self-sacrifice of a haman being: 

L. The self-sacrifice of a human being is not a lovely thin 
Violet. It is often a necessary and woble thing ; but no form 
nor degree of suicide can be over lovely. 

Viower, But self-sacrifice is not suicide! 

L. What is it then ? 

Vioixer. Giving up one’s self for another. 

L. Well; and what do you mean by ‘giving up onelt 
self?’ 

Viower. Giving up one’s tastes, one’s feelings, one’s time, 
one’s happiness, and so on, to make others happy. 

ill never marry anybody, Violet, whe 
J ‘him happy im that way. 
Viorer (hesitating). In what way? 


and happiness. 
Viorsr, No, no, I don't mean that; but you know, fot 
other people, one must. 
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people who don’t love you, and whom you know 
-abont? Be it so; bat how does this ‘giving up’ 
‘from suicide then ? 
“Viourr, Why, giving up one’s pleasures is not killing one’s 
eat? 
L, Giving up wrong pleasure is not; neither is it self 
®erilice, but selfeultire. Bat giving up right pleasure is. 
“Tf you surrender the pleasure of walking, your foot will 
! ; you may as well cut it off: if you surrender the 
| Measure of seeimg, your eyes will soon be unable to bear tho 
[light ; you may as well pluck thom out. And to maim your- 
[MIC is partly to Kill yourself, Do but go on maiming, and 
Yu will soon slay. 
Yiorer, But why do you make mo think of that vorse 
‘thes, about the foot and the eye 7 
~ L. You are indeed commanded to cut of and to pluck out, 
|i foot or eye offend you; but why ahould thoy offend you? 
Viorer. I don't know; I never quite understood that. 
= ‘Yet it is a sharp order; one needing to be well under 
\sood if it is to be well oboyed! When Helen sprained her 
lancle the other day, you saw how strongly it had to be band 
aged; that is to say, prevented from all work, to reeorer it. 
|But the bandage was not ‘lovely,’ 
Vrorrr. No, indood. 
| L. And if her thot had been crusbed, or diseased, or snake 
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‘mean, children. What practical difference is there 
between ‘that, and what you are talking about ? The 
Samaritan children had no voice of their own in the busi- 
ess, it is tree; but neither had Iphigenia: the Grock girl 
was certainly neither boiled, nor eaten; but that only 
makes a difference in the dramatic effect; not in the prin 
ciple. 

Dona (biting her tip). Well, then, tell us what we waght 
to mean. As if you didn’t teach it all to us, and moan it 
ourself, at this moment, more than we do, if you wouldu’t 
De tiresome ! 

L, I mean, and always have meant, simply this, Dora;— 
that the will of God respecting us is that wo shall live by 
each other's happiness, and life; not by cach other's misery, 
or death, I made you read that verse which so shocked you 
Jest now, because the relations of parent and child are 
Atypical of all beautiful human help: A child may have to 
die for its parents; but the purpose of Heaven is that it 
shuill rather live for them;—that, not by its sacrifice, but by 
its strength, its joy, its force of being, it shall bo to them 
renewal of strength; and as the arcow in the hand of the 
giant. So itis in all other right relations, Mon help each 
‘other by their joy, not by their sorrow. They are not 
fotended to slay thenivelves tor each other, but to strengthen 
‘themselves for each other. And among the many ayya 
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rently beautifal things which taru, through mistaken nze2¢ 
utter evil, Iam not sure but that the thonghtlessly meck and 
self sacrificing spirit of good men must be named as one of 
the fatallest. They have so often been taught that then 
is a virtue in mere suffering, a8 such; and foolishly to bupe 
that good may be brought by Heaven out of all on which 
Heaven itsclf hax sct the stamp of evil, that we may aveld 
it,—that they accept pain and defeat sa if these were thet 
appointed portion; never understanding that their defeat if 
not the less to be mourned because it is more fatal to thelr 
enemies than to them, The one thing that a good man hat 
to do, and to sce done, is justice; he is neither to slay 
himself nor others causolessly: so far from denying himeell, 
since he is pleased by good, he is to do bis utmost to get bir 
pleasure accomplished. And I only wish there were strength, 
fidelity, and sense enough, among the good Eugtishmen of 

it possible for shem to band togetber i 
a vowed brotherhood, to enforce, by strength of heart and 
hand, the doing of human justice among all who came 


c correction of faults of character, the 
momont the character i# formed, the selfdenial coas® 


Nothing is really well’ done, which it costs you patie 1 


do. 
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Viowrr. But sarely, sir, you are always pleased with us 
when we try to please others, and not ourselves ? 
L. My dear child, in the daily course and discipline of right 
life, we mast continually and reciprocally submit and sur 
| render in all kind and courteous and affectionate ways: and 
these submissions and ministries to cach other, of which you 
"all know (none better) the practice and the prociousmess, 
are as good for the yielder as the receiver: they strengthen 
‘and perfect as much as thoy soften and refine. But the real 
extrifice of all our strength, or life, or happiness to others 
(though it may be needed, and though all brave creatures 
hold their lives in their hand, to be given, when such need 
comes, a8 frankly 33.4 soldier gives his life in battle), is yet 
always a mournful and momentary necessity; not the 
fulfilment of the continuous law of being. Self-sacrifice 
which is sought after, and triumphed in, is usually foolish ; 
god calamitous in its issue: and by the sentimental procla- 
tation and pursuit of it, good people have not only made 
most of their own lives useless, but the whole framework 
of their religion 20 hollow, that at this moment, while the 
Eaglish nation, with its lips, pretends to teach every mar to 
Jove his neighbour as himself? with its hanes and foct it 
elutches and tramples like a wild beast ; and practically lives, 
‘every soul of jt that can, on other people’s Inbour, Briaily, 
the constant duty of every man to his fellows is to ascer‘ain 
o 
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his own powers and special gifts; and to strengthen 
the help of others, Do you think Titian would h 


Tusella by denying hitnself, and not singing? Tho n 
virtue is to be ready to sing the moment people ask 

he was, even in porgatory. The very word ‘ virtue? nme 
not ‘conduct but ‘strength,’ vital energy in the hear 
Were not you reading about that group of words beg 
with Vj—vital, virtuous, vigorous, and so on,—in 
Maller, the other day, Sibyl? Oan’t you tell the 
about it? 

Stuvr. No, I can’t; will you tell as. please? 

L. Not now, it ts too late. Come to me some id a 
tomorrow, and I'll tell you about it, if all's well. Bit the fil 
of it is, children, that you should at least know two Eati 
words; recollect that ‘mors? mezns death'and delaying a 
‘vita’ means life and growing: and try always, not to 
tify yourselves, but to vivily yourselves. 

Vioter. But, then, are we not to mortify our 


you enough ethics for one talk, I think! Do let us 
lite play. Li hat were you so busy about, at the 
bill in the wood, this morning ? 
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mr, Oh, it was the ants who wero busy, vot I; I was 
trying to belp them a little. 
AL, And they woulda’ be helped, I suppose ? 
| Lux, No, indeed. I can’t think why ants are always 80 
tirtsome, when one tries to help them! ‘They were carrying 
Msief stick, as fast as they could, through a picce of grass; 
$d pulling and pushing, so hard; and tumbling over and 
orer—it made one quite pity them; so I took some of the 
Tits of stick, and carried them forward a little, where I 
Theaght they wanted to pat them; but instead of being 
Plested, they left them directly, and ran about looking quite 
Adgry and frightened ; and at last ever so many of them got 
|p my sleeves, and bit me all over, and I had to come away, 
LI couldn’t think what you were about, I saw your 
Preoch grammar Tying on the grass behind you, and thought 
Perlaps you had gone to ask the ants to hear you a French 


Tsanxt. At bat you didn’t, though! 
L. Why not, Isabel? I know, well enoagh, Lily couldn't 
‘arn that verb by herself. 
\Asanet. No; but tho ants couldn't help her. 
|. Are you sure the ante could not have helped you, 
a 
Linx (thinking). T ought to have learned something from 
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‘L. Bot noe of them left their sticks to help you 
the Irregular verb ? 

Lay. No, indeed. (Laughing, with some others.) 

L. What are you laughing at, children? T cannot see w 
the ants should not have left their tasks to help Lily an 
—since here is Violet thinking she ought to leave Aer task, 
to belp God in His. Perhaps, however, she takes Lily's more 
modest view, and thinks only that ‘He ought to learn some. 
thing from ber.” 

( Tears in Viourr’s eyes.) 

Dora (scarlet). It’s too bad—it’s a shame :—poor Violet! 

L, My dear children, there's no reason why one should be 
so red, and the other so pale, merely because you are made 
for a moment to feel the absurdity of a phrase which you 
have been tanght to use, in common with half the religious 
world, There is bat one way in which man can ever help 
God—that is, by letting God help him: and there is no way 
in which his name is more guiltily taken in vain, than by call: 
ing the abandonment of our own work, the performance of 
fis, 

God is a kind Father. He sets usvall in the places where 
Ile wishes us to be employed; and that employment is truly 


‘our Father's business.’ He chooses work for every erem 
ture which will be delightful to them, if they do it simply 
and humbly, He gives us always strength enough, and sense 
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enoagh, for what He wants us to do; if we either tire our- 
selves or puzzle ourselves, it is our own fault. And we may 
always be sure, whatever we are doing, that we cannot he 
pleasing Him, if we are not happy ourselves. Now, away 
with you, children ; and be as happy as you can. And when 
you cannot, at least don’t plume yourselves upon pouting. 


Lecture 7. 
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rey 





LECTURE VIL. 
HOME VIRTUES 
By the fireside, in the Drawing-room. Evening. 


Dora. Now, the curtains are drawn, and the fire’s bright, 
‘end hore’s your armchair—and you're to tell us all abont 


Karuruss. Yea, and about the words that begin with V. 

L. I heard you singing about a word that begins with V, 
4n the playground, this morning, Miss Katie, 

Karatery. Me singing! 

Mar, Ob tell us—tell us, 


L, ‘ Vilikens and his—~ 

Karuixen (stopping his mouth). Oh! please don’t. 
Where were you? 

Tsanec. I'm sure I wish { bad known where he was! W 
fost him among the rhododendrons, and I don't know where 
he got to; ob, you naughty—naughty—(climbs on his knee), 

Dona. Now, Isabel, we really want to talk. 





L, don't. 

Dona. Oh, but you must. You promised, you kuow. 

L. Yo, if all was woll; but all's ill. I'm tired, and on 
and I won't. 

Doxa. You're not a bit tired, and you're not crosser’ 
two sticks; and we'll make you talk, if you were o 
than six. Come here, Egypt; and get on the other 


Dora (reviewing her forces). Now, Lily, come and 

the rug in front. 
(Livx does as she is bid.) 

1. (seeing he has no chance against the odds.) 
well; but I'm really tired. Go and dance a little, first; and 
lot me think. 

Doxa. No; you mustn't think. You will be 
make us think next; that will be tiresome, 

L, Well, go and dance first, to got quit of thinking: and 
then Pil talk as long as you like. 

Dona. Oh, but we can't dance tonight. There isn’t ti 
and we want to hear about virtue, 

L. Let me seo a little of it first. Dancing is the Gretel 
girls’ virtues, 

Eavrr. Indeed! And the second? 
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Eayrr. Yes, so I was; but then, it isn’t to dance. 
ho room to dance: it's—(Pausing t consider what it 
for). 

L. It is only to be soun, I suppose. Well, there's no 
that. Girls ought to like to be seen. 

Dora (her eyes flashing). Now, you don’t mean 
and you're too provoking; and wo won't dance again,’ 
month. 

L, It will answer every purpose of revenge, Dora, if yor 
only banish me to the library; and dance by yourselves; } 
I don't think Jessie and Lily will agree to that, You likes 
to see you dancing, don’t you, Lily? E 

Lity. Yes, certainly,—when we do it rightly. 

L. And besides, Miss Dora, if young ladles really d 
want to be seen, they should take care not to let their @ 
flash when they dislike what people say: and, more than 
it is all nonsense from beginving to end, about not Ww: 
to be seen, Idon’t know any more tiresome flower 

your especially * modest” snowdrop ; 
toop down and take all sorts of tin 
, and nearly break its poor little head off, 
you can see it; and then, half of it is not worth seeing, 
should be like daisies; nice and white, with an = 
af you look close; making the ground bright wh 
are; knowing simply and quietly that they do” 
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todo it, and that it would be very wrong if they 
fidn’t do it Not want to be seen, indecd! How long were 
ou in doing your buok hair, this afternoon, Jessie? 
(Susste not immediately answering, Dora comes to her 
assistance.) 
a Not sbove three-quarters of an hour, I think, 
z 

Tussin (putting her finger up). Now, Dorothy, you needn't 
talk, you know! 

“L. Tknow she neodn’t, Jessie; I shall ask her about those 
dark plaits presently. (Dora looky round to se tf there ia 
any way open for retreat.) But never mind; it was worth 
the time, whatever it was; and nobody will ever mistake 
|that golden wreath for a chignon: but if you don’t want it 
| to be econ, you had better wear a cap. 
 Jzsam. Ab, now, are you really golng to do nothing but 
play? And wo all have boen thinking, and thinking, all 
|day; and hoping you would toll us things; and now—! 

TL. And now Iam telling you things, and true things, and 
things good for you; and you won't believe me, You might 
‘85 well have let me go to sleep at once, as I wanted to. 
\(Bhdeavours again to make himself comfortable.) 
Takzet, Oh, no, no, you sha’a't go to sleep, you naughty! 
| —Kathleen, come here, 
| ZL. Gnowing what he has to expect if Karmzsn comes) 
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Get away, Isabel, you're too beary. (Sitting up) 
have I buen saying? 

Dona. I do believe be has been asleep all the time! 
never heard anything like the things you've been saying. 

L. Perhaps not. If you have heard them, and an 
like them, it is all I want. 

Earrr. Yes, bat we don’t understand, and you know 
don’t; and we want to. 

L. What did I say first? 

Dona. That the first virtue of girls was waating to go t 
balls. 

L, I said nothing of the kind. 

Jeasm. ‘ Always wanting to danco,’ you said, 

L. Yes, and that’s trae. Their first virtue is to be 
intensely happy ;—so happy that they don’t know what to 
with themselves for happiness,—and dance, instead of walk 
ing. Don't you recollect ‘ Louisa,’ 


“No fountain from a rocky cave 
Ber tripped with fhot go free; 
She secmed as happy as a ware 
‘That dances on the sea” 


A girl is always like that, when everything's right with her. 
Voter. But, surely, one must be aad sometimes ? 
L, Yes, Violet; and dull sometimes, and stupid sometimes, 











“were meant to do, always; and to dress yonr 
and your gardens, too; and to do very little else, 


Baio Gir aed Lecgnicane, Lscppose t 
L, Yes; on Violet’s system of triplicities. 
‘Dons. Well, we are prepared for anything vow. What 


Dons. Cardinal, indeed! If only Beatrice were here with 
‘Ber seven handmaids, that sho might seo what a fine eighth 


‘ Biss: And the interpretation? What docs ‘cooking? 
Mean? 

X.. It means the knowledge of Modes, and of Circe, and 
Calypso, and of Helen, and of Rebekah, snd of the Queen 
‘Sheba It means the knowledge of all herbs, and fruits, 

‘balms, and uploes; and of all thet is healing and sweet 

(ima Giolts and groves, and savoury in meats; it means careful- 
Fialness, gnd inventiveness, and watchfulness, and willingness, 
‘readiness of appliance ; it means the economy of your 

ran ahers, and the science of modern chemists; it 
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thoroughness, and French art, and Arsbisn hospitality; 
it means, in fine, that you are to be perfectly and 
‘Indies’ loaf-givers; and, as you are to see, imper 
that everybody has something pretty to put on,—so you 
to sce, yet more imperatively, that everybody has som 
Rice to eat. 

(Another pause, and long draten breath.) 

Dora (slowly recovering herself) to Earrr. We tal 
better have let him go to sleep, T think, after all! 

L. You had better let the younger ones go to sleep now 
for I haven't half done, 

Tsanet, (peniostruck). Oh! please, please! just cat 
quarter of an hour, 

L. No, Isabel; I cannot say what Pve got to say, if 
@ quarter of an hour; and it is too hard for you, besides:— 
you would be lying awake, and trying to make it out, ball 
the night. That will never do. 

Tsanec, Oh, please! 

L. It would please me exceedingly, mousio: but there ane 
times when we must” both be displeased; more’s the pity 
Lily may stay for half an hour, if she likes. 

Luy. I can’t, beeanse Tsey never goes to sleep, if alo ¥ 
waiting for me to come, 

Tsamnt, Oh, yes, Lily; ' go to sleep to-night, F will 
indeed. 
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Tny. Yes, it’s vory likely, Isey, with those fine round 
(eyes! (76 1.) You'll tell me something of what you'va 
| been saying, tomorrow, won't you? 

LL. No, I won't, Lily. You must choose. Its only in Mise 
|E@geworth’s novels that one can do right, and have ones 
eake and sugar afterwards, as well (not that I consider the 
dilernma, to-night, 80 grave). 

(irx, sighing, takes Isanex’s hand.) 

‘Ves, Lily dear, it will be better, in the onteome of it, a0, 
(than if you were to hear all the talks that ever were talked, 
and all the stories that ever were told. Good night. 

(The door leading to thecondemned cells of the Dovmi- 
tory closes on Lity, Ieanet, Froxnim, and other dimi- 
nutive and submissive victims.) 

Jessie (afler « pause). Why, I thought you were so fond 
of Miss Edgeworth! 

TL, So I am; and so you ought all to be. I can read her 
over and over again, without ever tiring; there’s no one 
whose every page is so full, and ao delightful; no one who 
rings you into the company of pleasanter or wiser people; 
ho one who tells you more truly how to do right. And it ia 
ery nice, in the midst of a wild world, to have the very 
{deal of poetical justice done always to one’s hand :—to have 
everybody found out, who tells ties; and everybody deoorat 

| ed with a red riband, who doesn’t; and to see the good 





ovation from an entire dinner party disturbed for the 
pose; and poor, dear, little Rosamond, who chooses pe 
jars instead of new shoes, left at last without either her 
or her bottle, But it isn't life: and, in the way chil 
might casily understand it, it isn’t morals. 

Jessie, How do you mean we might understand it? 

L. You might think Miss Edgeworth moant that the rig 
was to be dono mainly becanse one was always i 
doing it, It is am injustice to her to say that: her be 
always do right simply for its own sake, as they shou 


her examples of conduct and.amotive are wholly ad 


But her representation of events is false and ti 
Her good characters never aré brought into the deadly & wd 
of goodness,—the doing right, and suffering for it, quite 
finally. And that is life, as God arranges it. © 7 
one’s cross’ does not at all mean having ovations at 
parties, and being put over everybody else’s head. 

Dora. But what does it mean then? That is just 
we conldn’t understand, when you were telling us 
sacrificing ourselves, yesterday. 

L. My dear, it means simply that you me to go the read 
which yon sce to be the straight one; carrying whate 
find is given you to carry, as well and stoutly as” 
without making fices, or calling people to come and 
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Above all, you are neither to load, nor unload, your: 
self; nor cut your cross to your own liking. Some poople 
| think it would be better for them to haye it largo; and many, 
‘that they could carry it much faster if it were small; and even 
those who like it largest are usually very particular about 
‘te being ornamental, and made of the best ebony. But all 
that you have really to ilo is to keep your back as straight as 
you can; and not think about what is upon it—above all, not 
to boast of what. is upon it. The real and essential meaning 
| of *virtuo’ is in that straightnosa of back. Yea; you may 
| langh, children, but it is, You know I was to tell you about 
the words that began with V. Sibyl, what does ‘virtue’ 

| moan, literally? 

Susri. Does it inean courage ? 

L, You; but a particular kind of cournge. It means con 
tage of the nerve; vital courage. That first syllable of it, if 
you look in Max Millor, you will find really means ‘nerve,’ 
and from it come ‘vis? and ‘vir, and ‘virgin’ ({hrough 
#ireq), and the connected word ‘virga’—'a rod ;'—the groen 
rod, or springing bough of a tree, being tho type of perfect 
human strength, both in the use of it in the Mosatc story 
‘hen it becomes a serpent, or strikes the rock; or when 
‘Aaron's bears its almonds; and in the metaphorical expres 
‘mons, the *Rod out of the stem of Jess,’ and the ‘Man 

| hove mame ia the Brench, and so on And the essential 
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idea of real virtue is that of a vital human strengt 
instinctively, constantly. and without motive, does 
right. You must train men to this by habit, as yor) 
the branch of s tree; and give them imstinets and 
(or morals) of purity, justice, kindness, and courage. 
rightly trained, they act as they shonld, irrespeotively of 
motive, of Sear, or of reward. It is the Dlackest su 
putrescence in a national religion, when men speak sili 
were the only safeguard of conduct; and assume thet, be 
for the fear of being burned, or for the hope of being 
warded, everybody would pass their lives in lying, stealiag 
and mardering. I think quite one of the notablest historia 
events of this century (perhaps the very notablest), was tht 
council of clergymen, horror-strack at the idea of any di 
nution in our dread of hell, at which the last of Eogitt 
clergymen whom one wonld have expected to see fn each # 
function, rose as the devil's advocate; to tell us how taper 
sible it was we could get on without him, 
Viownr (after a pause). But, surely, if people worett 
afraid—(Nesitates again). 
be afraid of doing wrong, and of that olf 
ie, if they only don’t do wrong for i 





lef displeasing God; and onc's dosire to ploaso Him shoald 
‘be ‘one’s first motive ? 

[nm ‘He never would be pleased with us, if it were, ny dear. 
“When a fathor sends his son out into the world—suppose as 
an ‘apprentice—fancy the boy’s coming home at night, and 


jesyings ‘Father, I could have robbed the till to-day; bat 1 
‘didn’t, beeanse I thonght you wouldn't like it? Do you 
‘think the futher would be particularly pleased ? 

_ (Wrover fs silent.) 

He would answer, would he not, if he were wise and good, 
/{My toy, though you had no father, you must not rob tills f 
And nothing is ever done s0 a8 really to please our Great 
Father, unless we would also have done it, though we had 
had no Father to know of it. 

Viorer (after long pause), But, then, what continual 
threstenings, and promises of reward there are! 
|Z And how vain both! with the Jows, and with all of ms 
| But the fact is, that the threat and promise are simply state 
| ments of the Divine law, and of its consequences. The fact 


{fs truly told you,—make what use you may of it: and as col. 
| 





lateral warning, or encouragement, or comfort, tho know- 
| ledge of future consequences may often be helpfal to ns; but 
| helpful chiefly to the better state when we can act without 
reference tothem. And there’s nc measuring the poisoned 
| influence of that notion of future reward on the mind of 
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Christian Enrope, in the early ages. Half the monastic 
tom rose out of that, acting on the oceult pride and cl 
of good people (as the other half of it came of their 
aud misfortunes). There is always a considerable qj 
of pride, to bogin with, in what is called “giving one's 
to God? Asif one had ever belonged to anybody else! 

Dora. But, surely, great good has come out of the m 
tic system—our books,—our sciences—all saved by 
monks ? 

L. Saved from what, my dear? From the abyss of m 
and ruin which that false Christianity allowed the 
active world to live in. When it had become the 


quiet, safety, and kind fellowship, got into cloisters; and 
gentlest, thoughtfullost, noblest men and women shut dl 


white arches upon the tops of the rocks; always in 
where it takes a day’s climbing to get at them; but 
omedy of the thing, when one thinks of i 
. All the good people of the world 
themselves hun, 





sign of the Golden Fleece; or like Soorates in hie 

fa the ‘Clouds?! (I must read you that bit of 
phanes again, by the way.) And believe me, children, 

n-no warped witness, as far a5 regards monasteries; or if 
it is i their favour. I have always had a strong lean. 


; Bornard and happily made hay with Franciseane at 
6; and sat silent with Carthusians in their little gardens, 
of Florence; and mourned through many a day-droam, 
frose and Bolton. But the wonder is always 10 me, not 
“much, bat how little, the monks haye, on the whole, 


ith all that leisure, and all that good-will! What non- 

¢ mouks characteristically wroto;—what little progress 

‘made in the sciences to which they devoted themselves 

daty,—moedicine especially ;—and, last and worst, what 

et deen they oan sometimes see one another, 

I ‘the population round them, sink into; without either 
" donbting their system, or reforming it! 

_ (Seeing questions rising to lips.) Hold your little tongnes, 
children; it’s very late, and you'll make me forget what D've 
“to say. Fancy yourselves in pews, for five minutes. Thero’s 
phe point of possible good in the conventual system, which is 
“always attractive to young girls; and the idea is a very 

serous one;—the notion of a merit, or exalting virtue, 
contig in a Bait of median on the ‘things hove! 





‘or things of the next world. Now it is quite tra 
person of beautiful mind, dwelling on whatever 
to them most desirable and lovely in a possible 
will not only pass their time pleasantly, but will 
acquire, at last, a vague and wildly gentle chara of 
and feature, which will give them an air of peculiar 
in the eyes of others. Whatever real or apparent 
may be in this result, I want you to observe, chil 

we have no real authority for the reveries to wh 
owing. We are told nothing distinctly of the h 
world; except that it will be free from sorrow, @ 
from sin, What is said of pearl gates, golden floors, 
like, is necepted as merely figurative by religions 
themaclyes ; and whatever they pass their time in ¢ 
whether of the happiness of risen souls, of their im 

or of the appearance and employment of the bea 
powers, is entirely the product of their own im 

ax completely and distinctly a work of fiction, or 
invention, as any novel of Sir Walter Scott's. That 


romance is founded on religious theory or doctrine ;— 
disagreeable or wicked persons are admitted tuto the 
—and that the inventor fervently hopes that some 
it may hereafter come true, does not in the loast 
real rature of the effort or enjoyment. 

Now, whatever indulgence may be granted to a 
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for plensing themselves in this innocent way, it ir 
question, that to seclude themselves from the rough 

of life, merely to write religions romances, or, an ir 

it cases, merely to dream them, withont taking xo much 

é as is implied in writing, ought not to be received as 

in act of heroic virtue, But, observe, even in admitting 
much, I have assumed that the fancies aro just and 
utifial, though fictitious, Now, what right have any of 
to astame that our own fincies will assuredly be either 
one or the other? ‘That they delight us, and appear 
to us, is no real proof of its not being wasted time to 

n them: and we may sorely be led somowhat to distrast 

wr judgment of them by observing what ignoble imagina- 
have sometimes sufficiently, or even enthusiastically, 

| occupied im hearts of others. The principal source of the 


in my hand a Byzantine image of Christ, aay if you will 
‘Mook at it seriously, may, I think, at once and for ever render 
qyou cautions in the indulgence of a merely contemplative 


‘part of its interest, What I want you to see, is the baseness 
‘and falsoncss of a religious stato of enthusiasm, in which 
Psuch 4 work could be dwelt upon with pious pleasure. That 
® figure, with two small round black beads for eyes, a AA 





face, deep cut into horrible wrinkles; au open g: 
mouth, and a distorted skeleton for a body, wrap 


such a figure, I say, should ever have been tho 
towanis the conception of a Redeeming Deity, 
you, [ think, very doubtful, even of the Divine appn 
much more of the Divine inspiration, —of religious revs 
general. You fool, doubtloss, that your own idea o 
would be something very different from this; but it 
does the difference consist? Not in any more divine an 
ity in_your imagination; but in the intellectual work o 
intervening centuries; which, simply, by artistic d 
refined this crade conception for you, and filled you, ps 
with an innate sensation, partly with an acquired know! 
of higher forms—which render this Byzantine ¢ 
horrible to you, as it was pleasing to its maker. 
required to excite your fancy; but your fancy is of 
authority than his was: and a point of national’ 
quite conceivable, in which the beat we can do no 
be as offensive to the religious dreamers of the more hig! 
cultivated time, as this Byzantine erucifix isto you. 

Mary. But surely, Angelico will always retain his 
ovor everybody ? 

L. Yos, I should think, always; a tho gentle 
child will: but you would be much surprised, Mary, 
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_ dently within him a sense of grace, and power of 
as great as Ghiberti's:—we are in the habit of attrit 
those high qualities to his religious enthusiasm; but, 
were produced by that enthusiasm in him, they o t 
produced by the same feclings in othera; and we 
are not. Whereas, comparing him with conte 
artists, of equal grace and invention, one peculiar ¢ 
remains notable in him—which, logically, we onght then 
to attribute to the religions fervour;—and that d 
character is, the contented indulgence of his own 


and perseverance in his own ignorances. 


Many. But that’s dreadful! And what is the so: 
of the peculiar charm which we all feel in his work? 

L. There are many sources of it, Mary; a 
seeming like one. You would never feel that 
in the work of an entirely good man; be sure of 
but the goodness is only the recipient and 
ment, not the creative one, Consider carefully what del 
you in any original picture of Angelico’s. You will 
for one minor thing, an exquisite variety and brightness 
ornamental work. That is not Angelico’s inspiration, 
is the final result of the Labour and thought of, i 
artists, of all nations; from the earliest Egyptian p 
downwards—Grocks, Byzantines, Hindoos, Arabs, G 
Northmen—all joining in the toil; and consummati 



















be led, a8 it is the main business of that 
Angolico, And it is right for you also, as yon grow a 
to be strengthened in the general sense and jud 
may enable you to distinguish the weaknesses ftv 
virtues of what you love: else you might come | 
both alike; or even the weaknesses without the 
You might end by liking Overbeck and Comelius as 
as Angelico. However, I havo perhaps been leanings lit 
‘wo much to the merely practical side of things, in to 
talk; and you are always to remember, childrem, th 
not deny, though I cannot affirm, the spiritual advan 
resulting, in certain cases, from enthusiastic religious 
and fram the other practices of saints and anchorite 
evidence respecting them has never yet been hon 
lected, much lees dispassionately oxamined: but ro 
there is in that direction a probability, and more than 
probability, of dangerous error, while thero is 
ever in tho practice of an active, cheerful, and 



















re 

Wows vorrces, 
The hope of attaining a higher religious position, 
induces us to encounter, for its exalted alternstive, 
risk of unhealthy error, is often, as I said, founded 
on pride than piety; and those who, in modest uso 
have accepted what seemed to them here the low- 
place in the kingdom of their Father, are not, I believe, 
least likely to receive hereafter th» command, them 
‘Friend, go up higher? ; 
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Lecture 8. 


CRYSTAL CAPRICE 


LECTURE VIL 
ORYSTAL CAPRICE. 


Txcture in Schoolroom, after some practicas 
examination of minerals. 

. We have seen enough, children, though very little of 

phat might be seen if we had more time, of mineral struo- 

produced by visible opposition, or contest among 

its; structures of which tho variety, how 5 

d not surprise us: for we quarrel, ourselves, for many 


who can only feel the antagonism, not ar 
Bat there is a yet more singalar mimicry « 
in the varictics of form which appea: 


ak cha eae nein: and Tha 
fo come into the schoolroom today, because, 0 f 
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crystalline in brightness, as well as in caprice, ch 
nitely, by infinitide of change. (Auiidle 

* Worse and worse!? ‘As if we could be got o 
wom, 1° «bo, The Lecronen, however, obeerving the ey 
sion of the features to be more complacent, proceeds.) 
the most curious mimicry, if not of your changes of 

at least of your various modes (in healthy per 
national costume, takes place among the crystals of d 
countries. With a little experience, it is quite possibl 
say at a glance, in what districts certain crystals hay 


cireumstances which have necessarily produced 
peculiar to exch locality, this would be just as true of 
fancies of the human mind. If we could know the 


seems to us only caprice of thought, as well as wi 
seems to us only caprice of crystal: nay, so far 
knowledge reaches, it is on the whole easier to find 
reason why the peasant girls of Berne should wear tf 
taps in the shape of butterilies; and the peasant 
Munich their's in the shape of shells, than to say wi 
rock-crystals of Danphiné should all have their samm 
the shape of lip-pieces of flageolets, while those of 
Gothard are symmetrical; or why the flaor of 
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ed, and in octahedrons, while the fluor of Wear 
tejeeend Es Co ‘Still farther removed is the 
ab present, of accounting for minor differences in 
of grouping and construction, Take, for instance, the 
prices of this single mineral, quartz;—variations upon a 
fo theme, It has many forms; bat sco what it will 
¢ out of this one, the six-sided prism, For shortness’ sake, 
all call the body of the prism ita ‘column,’ and the pyra- 
the extremities ita ‘eap. Now, here, first you have n 
column, as long and thin ss a stalk of asparagus, 
‘two little caps at the ends; and here you have a short 
‘column, as solid asa haystack, with tWo fut caps at the 
i j and here you have two caps fastened together, and 
‘atall between them! ‘Then here is a crystal with 
0 fat in the middle, and tapering to a little cap; and 
is one stalked like a mushroom, with a huge cap put on 
étop of @ slénder column! ‘Then here is a column built 
lly out of little caps, with a large smooth cap at the top, 
here is a column built of eolumns and caps; tho caps all 
about half way to their points. And in both these 
u crystals are set anyhow, and build the large one 
‘way ; but here 1s a crystal made of columns 

peated capa, act in regular terraces all the way up. 
ty, But are not these, groups of orystals, rather than 
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L. What do you mean By a group, and what b 
coryntal ? 

Doxa (audibly aside, to Maxx, who is brought to 
You know you aro never expected to answer, Mary. 

L. I'm sure this is easy enough. What do you m 
& group of people? 

Many. Three or four together, or a good many 
like the caps in these crystals, 

L. But when a great many persons get togethe they dep 
take the shape of one person? » 

(Mary still at pause.) 

Tsannt. No, boeanse they can’t; bat, you know the « 
can; 60 why shouldn't they ? 

L. Well, they don’t; that is to say, they don’t alwa) 
nor even often. Look here, Isabel, 

Isanen, What a nasty ugly thing! 

L. I'm glad you think it so ugly. Yet it is made of b 
tiful orystals ; they are a little grey and cold in colou 
most of them are clear, 

Tsanxt. But they're in such horrid, horrid disorder! 
L. Yor; all disorder is horrid, when it is among 
that are naturally orderly, Some little girls’ rooms are 
tally disorderly, I suppose; or I don’t know how they ¢ 
live in them, if they cry out so when they only see. 

orystals in confusion. 


¥ 








emysran carmica wt 
yand breeding of the crystals wherever you moet them , 

| know at ouce they are Hartzborn, 
OF course, such fine things as these are only done by crys 
whieh are perfeetly good, and gocd-humoured; and of 
alo, there are ill-bamoured crystals who torment 
eh other, and annoy quicter crystals, yet without coming 
‘anything like serious war. Here (for once) is some ill-dis 
d quartz, tormonting a peaceable octahedron of fluor, in 
ecaprics. I looked at it the other night so long, and so 
nderingly, just before putting my candle out, that I fel! 
another strange dream. But you don't care about 


- Doxa. No; we didn’t, yesterday; but you know we are 
qnade up of caprice; xo wa do, to-lay: and you must tell 
it ws dircotly, 
L. Well, you see, Neith and her work were still much in 
‘my mind; and then, I had been looking ‘over these Hartz 
~ things for you, and thinking of the sort of grotesque sympa- 
| ‘thy there seemed to be in them with the beautiful fringe and 
pinnacle work of Northern architecture. So, when I foll 
asleep, I thought I anw Neith and St, Barbara talking 
together. 
Does. Bat what had St. Barbara to do with it? * 
L. My dear, Dam quite sure St. Barbara is the patronesy 
* Note v. 
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of good architects: not St. Thomas, whatever the old built: 
ers thought, It might be very fine, according to the monk 
notions, in St. Thomas, to give all his employer's mosey 
way to the poor: but breaches of contract are bad foanla 
tions; and I believe, it was not he, but St Barbara, wis 
overlooked the work in all the buildings you and T caw 
about. However that may be, it was certainly she whem T 
saw in my dream with Neith, Neith was sitting weaying, 
and I thought she looked sad, and threw her shuttle slowly; 
and St. Barbara was standing at her side, in a stuf Hide 
gown, all ins and outs, and angles; bat so bright with em 
broidery that it dazzled me whenever she moved; the train 
of it was just like a heap of broken jewels, it was so stiff 
and fall of corners, and so many-colourtd, and bright, Her 
hair fell over her shoulders in long, delieate waves, from 
under a little three pinnacled crown, like a tower. She wat 
asking Neith about the laws of architecture in Egypt ani 
Greece ; and when Neith told her the measures of the pyr 
‘said sho thought they would have been 


better three-cornered: and when Neith told hor the measur 

arbara said she thought it ought te 
have had tw septs. But she was pleased when Nelik 
told her of of the dew, and of the Caryan malt 
ens bearing its and then she thought that perlay® 
Neith would like to hear what sort_of temples she was lull 
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g herself, in the French valleys, and on the crags of the 
So sho began gossiping, just as one of you might 

ton old lady; and certainly sho talked in the sweetest way 
‘im the worid to Neith ; and explained to hor all about crock 
etaand pinnacles: and Neith sat, looking very grave; and 
always graver as St. Barbara went on; till at last, I'm sorry 
‘to say, St. Barbara lost her temper a litle. 

Max (very grave herself). ‘St. Barbara? 

ZL. Yes, May. Why shouldn't sho? It was very tire 
some of Neith to sit looking like that. 

May, Bat, then, St, Barbara was a saint! 

L. What's that, May? 

Muy. A saint! A saint is—I am sure you know! 

L. If I did, it would not make me sure that you knew 
too, May: but I don't. 

Viowxr (expressing the incredulity of the audience). Ob, 
—sir! 


L. That is to say, I know that people are called saints 
who are supposed to be better than others: but I don’t 
know how much better they must be, in order to be saints; 
nor how nearly anybody may be a saint, and yet not be quite 
one; nor whether everybody who is called a saint wae 
one; nor whether everybody who isn't called a saint, isu’t 


one. 
(General silence ; the audience feeling themselves on 
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the verge of the Infinitiea—and a little 
much pussled by eo many questions at once.) 
L, Besides, did you never hear that verse about & 
called to be saints’? 
Max (repoate Rom. i. 7). 
L. Quite right, May, Well, then, who are called to 
that? People in Rome only ? 
May. Everybody, I suppose, whom God loves. 
L. What! little girls as well as other people? 
Mar. All grown-up people, I mean, 
L, Why not litde girls? Are they wickeder when 
are little ? 
Mar, Ob, I hope not. 
L. Why not little girls, then ? 
(Pause.) 


Lay. Beesuse, you know, we can’t be worth an 
we're ever 90 good ;—I mean, if we try to be ever so 
and we can't do difficult thinge—like sainta 

L. Tam afraid, my dear, that old people are not more bt 
or willing for their difficulties than you children are for 


AILT can say is, that if ever T seo any of you, when you 
poven or ¢cight and twenty, knitting your brows over 
work you want to do or to understand, as [ saw you, 
knitting your brows over your slate this morning, 1 
think you very noble women, Bat—to come back | 








pels!’ And Neith smiled,—but still sadly,—and mil, ‘ll 
do you know what I have seen, or heard, my lore? Do 
thnk all those vaults and towers of yours hare been 
without me? There was nota pillar in your Giotto’s § 
Maria del Fiore which I did not set trae by my sp 

it rose. But this pinnacle and flame work which has #t 
little heart on firs, is all vanity ; and you will see whatit ™ 


come to, and that soon; and none will grieve for it 


than I, And then every one will disbelieve your 7 


Barbara answered, that, ‘Indeed she thought every one 
her work,’ and that ‘the people of different towns wert 
eager about their cathedral towers as about their 
or their markets ;’ and then she asked Neith to come a 
build something with her, wall against tower; and 
whether the people will be as mach pleased with your bull 
ing as with mine?’ But Neith answered, ‘I will not conte! 
with you, my dear, I strive not with those who love my 
and for those who hate me, it is not well to ative with mq) 
achne knows, And remember, child, dal 
e beautifully, which is done im riralalifiy 
th is done in pride? 3 | 
Then St. Barbara hung her head quite down, abd Si} 
she was very sorry she had been so foolish; and Kise) 
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knees, and stuck themselyes out as far as they coukd, ap 
made more faces ; but that did no good, neither. 

looked up to the sky, and opened their mouths ‘ 
gobbled, and said it was too hot for work, and wonder 
when it woald rain ; bet that did no good, neither, d 
the while the Egyptian spirits were laying step above ste 
pationtly, But when the Gothic ones looked, and saw | 
high they bad got, they sald, ‘Ach, Himmel!? and 
down in 3 great black cluster to the bottom; and al 
a level spot in the sand with their wings, in no time, af 
began building a tower straight up, as fast as they coull 


And the Egyptians stood still again to stare at them; for 
Gothic spirits had got quite into a passion, and were rely 
working very wonderfully. They out the eandstone into ej 
as fineas reeds ; and putone reed on the top of another, 60) 
you could not see where they fitted: and they twisted them 
in and out like basket work, and knotted them into liken 
of agly faces, and of strange beasts biting each other; 


to run round by ; and so up again; with finer and finer 
till the Egyptians wondered whether they meant the ¢l 
for a tower or a pillar: and I beard- them saying: 
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*It was nearly as pretty as Jotus stalks; and if it 
ré not for the ugly faces, there would be a fine temple, if 
¥ wore going to build it all with pillars ae big as that! 

matin a minute afterwards,—jus; as the Gothic spirits had 

tried their work as bigh as the upper course, but three or 

ur, of the pyramid—the Egyptians called out to them to 

what thoy were about, for the sand was ranning away 

Nunder one of their tower corners’ But it was too late 

‘mind what they were about; for, in another instant, the 

hole tower sloped aside; and the Gothic imps rove out of 

ea flight of putting, in a single cloud ; but screaming worse 

Hany pufiins you éver hoard : and down came the tower, 

ina piece, like a falling poplar, with its head right on the 

flask of the pyramid; against which it snapped short off. 

"And of course that waked me! 

Many. What a shame of you to have auch a dream, after 
4 you have told us about Gothic architecture! 

‘T, Ifyou have understood anything I ever told you about 


; or abolishod moro justly by the 
pedieown follies. Besides, evon in its days of 
to catastrophes of this kind. I have si 


hot to havo that fact wo burnt into me. “Still, 7 you must 
n, surely, that these imps were of the Flamboyant 
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LL. Trials much like our own. Sickness, and starvation; 
fevers, and agues, and palsy; oppression; and old age, and 
the necessity of passing sway in their time, like all else. If 
there’s any pity in you, you must come to-morrow, and tak 

_ some part in these crystal griefs. 

Dora. I am sure we shall cry till our eyes are red. 

L. Ab, you may Isugh, Dora: but I’ve been made grave, 
not once, nor twice, to see that even crystals ‘cannot choose 
bat be old’ at last. It may be but a shallow proverb of the 
Justice's; but it is a shrewdly wide one. 

Dora (pensive, for once). I suppose it ie very dreadful 
to be old! But then (brightening agai), what should wo 
do without our dear old friends, and our nice old lecturers ? 

L. If all nica old lecturers were minded as little as onc I 
know of- 

Dora. And if they all meant as little what they say, would 
they not deserve it? But we'll come—we'll come, and ery. 
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CRYSTAL 8 orrows. 


LECTURE IX, 
CRYSTAL SORROWS, 
Working Lecture in Schoolroom. 


LL. We have been hitherto talking, children, as af erystals 
might live, and play, and quarrel, and behave ill or well, 
‘sccording to their characters, without interruption from any- 
thing else, But so far from this being so, nearly all crystals, 
whatever their characters, havé to live a hard life of it, and 
meet with many misfortunes. If we could sce far enough, 
we should find, indeed, that, at the root, all their vices were 
misfurtunes: but to-day I want you to sce what sort of 
roubles’ the’ tect arystala havo to go through, occasionally, 
Dy no fwult of their own. 

‘This black thing, which is one of the prettiest of the very 
few pretty black things in the world, is called ‘Tourmaline. 
Tt may be transparent, and green, or red, as woll as black; 
aixil then no stone can be prettier (only, all the light that 
gots intoit, Dbelicve, comes out a good deal the werse; and 
fs not iteelf again for 2 long while). Bat this is the com 
BiOnest state of it,—opaque, and as black as jet. 

‘Magy. What does ‘Tourmaline’ mean? 








i 


T was so myself, for twenty yours; but, lately h 
to stay for some time at weal aoe wl 


knots of as rich mystery as any poor little han 
was ever lost in. That picoo of agate in your band, 
will show you many of the common phenomena of b 


bat you need not knit your brows over it in 


depend upon it, neither you nor I shall ever know 
about the way it was made, as long as we live. 
Dona. That docs not seem much to depend upon. 


L. Pardon me, puss. - When once wo gain some real anti 


of the extent and the unconquerableness of our igno 
isa very broad and restful thing to depend upon; 
throw yourself upoa it st case, as on a cloud, to 
the gods. You do not thenoeforward trouble yo 
any ono else,—with theories, or the contradiction © 
you neither get headache nor hearthuraing ; and 
more wasta your poor little store of strength, or all 
of time. 

However, there are certain facts, about this | 
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‘as feeling the place where a rock which all the hills of 

might have been sunk in the body of, and nvt 0 

‘seen, Was torn asunder through that whole thickncss, 

thin dress is torn when you tread upon it, 
(The audience examine the stone, and touch it timidly , 
but the matter remains inconceivable to them.) 
Manz (struck by the beauty of the stone). But this is 
_ almost marble? 

L. It is quite marble, And another siogular point in the 

_ basiness, to my mind, is that these stones, which men have 
r “Been cutting into slabs, for thousands of years, to ornament ~ 

their principal buildings with,—and which, under the general 

“name of * marble,’ have been the delight of the eyes, and the 

‘wealth of architecture, among all civilised nations,—are pre- 

claely those on which the signs and brands.of these earth. 

ngonies hare been chiefly struck; and there is not @ purple 

‘vein nor flaming zone in them, which is not the record of 

“their ancient torture, What a boundless capacity for sleep, 

and for serene stupidity, there is in the human mind! Fancy 

“reflective beings, who cut and polish stones for three thousand 

years, for the mke of the pretty stains upon them; and 

| educate themselves to an art at last (snch as it ik), of 

| imitating these veins by dexterous painting; and never a 

‘eurions soul of them, all that while, asks, * What painted the 
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T first showed you contains exactly the sume pheoo- 
& zoned crystallisation going on amidst the comentod 
ts, partly altering the structure of those fragments 


thems and subject to continaal change, either in tw 
sty at its own power, or in the natare of the materials 
mitted to itj—so that, at one time, gravity acts upon 
Babies, 03. dtepcnsa: thom in borizontal layers, or causes them 

o droop in stalactites; and at another, gravity is entirely 
@ofied, and the substances in solution are crystallised in 
bands of equal thickness on every sido of the cell. It would 
‘TFequire 3 course of lectures longer than these (I have a great 
amind.—you have behaved so saucily—to stay and give 
them) to describe to you the phenomena of this kind, in 
-sgates and chalosdonies only ;—nay, there is a single sarco- 
_phague in the British Muscam, covered with grand sculpture 
of the ath dynasty, which contains in tho magnificent 
breccia (agates and jaspers imbedded in porphyry), out 
‘of which it is hewn, material for the thought of years; and 
record of the carthsorrow of ages in compatison with the 
“duration of which, the Egyptian letrers tell us but the history 
of the evening and morning of a day, 

Agates, T think, of all stones, confess most of ther past 
Bistorys Bor all crystatisation goes on nader, and partly 
“records, circumstances of this kind—cirwurstances of int 

nite variety, but always involving difficulry, interrayion, and 
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in its ordinary sense, But wait till tomorrow to a 


yet one group of facts connected with this rendin 
rocks, which I espe dally want you to notice. Yo 
when you have mended a very old dress, quite 
till it won't mend any more — . 
Eorrr (interrupting), Could not you sometimes t 
tlemen’s work to illustrate by? 
L. Gentlemen's work is rarely go useful aa yours, 


and when it is useful, girls cannot easily understand ii 
Dora. I am sure we should understand it bet 
gontlemen understand about sewing. . 
L. My dear, I hope I always speak modestly, and ini 
correction, when I touch upon matters of the kind 
for mo; and besides, I never intend to spuak othorw 
respectfully of sewing;—though you always seem to 
Tam laughing at you. In all seriousness, illusi 
wowing are those which Neith likea me best to 
which young ladies ought to like everybody to use. 
do you think the beautiful word * wife’ comes from ? 
Dona (tossing her head). I don’t think it is a par 
beautiful word. 
L. Perhaps not. At your ages you may think * 
sounds better; but wife's the word for wear, Ae 











"y vein—often three or four successively--will Le thus 
cL at the side of the first. 
— Bat what 
ns se to sew with ? 


d to be content with carbonate of lime; but moet 
Tocks can find some quartz for themselves, Tere is a 

«e of black slate from the Buet: it looks merely like dry 

tk mud you could not think there was any quartz in it; 
You see, its rents are all stitched together with beautiful 

rhite thread, which is the purest quartz, so close drawn that 
fou can break it like flint, in the mass; but, whore it has 
en exposed to the weather, tho fine fibrous structure is 
hown: and, more than that, you sce the threads have ieen 
i twisted and pulled aside, this way and tho other, by 
be warpings and shifting of tho sides of the vein as it 


[Eitiey. dé fe wonderful! But is that going on still? Aro 
mountains being tor and sewn together again at this 


‘geologists differ on this matter), not with the 
or on the scale, of their ancient ruin and renowal. 

‘seem to be tending towards a condition-of ot least 
wry rest; and that grosping and travailirg of the 
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THE CRYSTAL REST. 


LECTURE X. 
THE ORYSTAL REST. 


Beening. The fireside. 1s arm-chair in the comfortablest 


L. (perceiving various arrangements being made of foot 


cushion, wreen, and the like.) Yes, yes, it’s all very 
fine! and I am to sit here to be asked qacetions till supper- 
time, am I? 

Dona. I don't think you can nave any supper to-night: 
—we've got so much to ask. 

Liry, Oh, Miss Dora! We can fetch it him here, yoa 
‘know, 80 nicely! 

LE. Yes, Lily, that will be pleasant, with competitive 
‘examination going on over one’s plate; the competition 
Teing among the examiners, Really, now that I know 
What teasing things girls are, I don't so much wonder 
that people usd to put up patiently with the dragons who 
Mook them for supper. But I can’t help myself, | suppose ; 
—no thanks to St. George. Ask away, children, and Pll 
answer as civilly as may be. 
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Dona. We don’t so much care about being 
; civilly, a3 about not being asked things back again. 
I, ‘Ayez seulement Ja patience que je le parle? 
shall be no requitals. 
Dona. Well, then, first of all—What shall we sak 
Mary? 
Many. It does not matter. I think all the que 
come into one, at last, nearly, 
Doras. You know, you always. talk as if the 
were alive; and wo never understand how much vo 
in play, and how much in earnest. Thats the first th 
L, Neither do I understand, myself, my dear, how mit 
Tam in earncst, The stones puzzle me as much as I poe 
you. They look as if they wore alive, and make me + 
as if they were; and I do not in the least know how 
truth there is in the appearance. I’m not to nsk 
back again tonight, but all questions of this sort te 
necessarily to the one main question, which we 
before, in vain, ‘ What is it to be alive?” 
Dona. Yes; but we want to come back to a fo 
we've been reading scientific books about the * 
‘of forees’ and it seems all so grand, and wonderi 
the experiments are so pretty; and I suppose it 
all right: bat then the books never speak as if” 
any such thing as ‘life, 
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L. They mostly omit that part of the subject, certainly, 

ora; but they are beautifully right as far as vbey go; and 

fe is not a convenient clement to deal with. They seom to 

ave been getting some of it into and out of bottles, in their 

@zone' and ‘antizono” lately; but they still know little of 

Gt: and, certainly, I know less. 

Doxa, You promised not to be provoking, to-night. 

L. Wait a minute, Though, quite truly, I know less of the 

wets of life than the philosophers do; I yet know one 


orner of ground om which we artists can stand, literally as 
*Life Guards’ at bay, as steadily as the Guards at Inkermaun ; 


hard the philosophers push. And you may stand 
is us, if once you learn to draw nicely. 
Tm sure we are all trying! but tell us where we 
stand, 
_L. You may always stand by Form, against Force. ‘To 2 
| Painter, the esseutial character of anything is the form of it 
id the philosopbers cannot touch that. They come and toll 
‘you, for instance, that thore is as much heat, or motion, ot 
‘ealorific energy (or whatever else they like to call it), ina tea 
kettle asin a Gier-eagle. Very good; that is so; nnd it is 
_-¥ery intoresting. It requires just ax much heat as will boil 
“the ketile, to take the Gicr-cagle up to his nest ; and as much 
“more to bring him down again on a bare or a partridge 
But we painters, acknowledging the equality and similainy 
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‘Bilver, not the size of halfa-crown, on which, with a single 
hammer stroke, one of ns, two thonsand and odd years ago, 
hit out the head of the Apollo of Clazomena. It is merely a 
| matter of form; but if any of you philosophers, with your 
| whole planetary system to hammer with, can bit ont such 
| suothor bit of silver as this,—we will take off our bats to 


you. For the prosent, we keep them on. 

Many. Yes, I understand; and that is nice; but I don’t 
think we shall any of us like having only form to depend upon. 
L. It was not noglected in the making of Eve, my dear. 

Migr. It does not seem to separate us from the dust of the 
ground, It is that breathing of the life which we want to 
understand, 

=E. So you should: but hold fist to the form, and defend 
that first, a4 distinguished from the mere transition of forces. 
Discern the moulding hand of the potter commanding the 
lay, from las merely beating foot, as it turns the wheel, If 
‘You can find incense, in the vaso, afterwards,—well: but it is 
curious how far mere form will carry you ahead of the philo- 
gophers. For instunce, with regard to the most interesting 
of all their modes of force—light ;—they never consider how 
far the existence of it depends on the putting of certain 
Vitreous and nervous substances into the formal arrangemeny 
which we call an oye, The German philosophers began the 
attack, long ago, on the other side, by telling us, there was 
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no'such thing aa light at all, unless we chose to see ity 
ema = English, both, have’ rere the ; 


though nobody could ever sce it, The fact being # 
force must be there, and the eyes there; and * fight’ 
the effect of the one on the other;—and perhaps, also 


taw farther into that mystery than any one has since, tet! 


know of),—on eomething a little way within the eyes; 
may stand quite safe, close behind the retina, and ¢ 
philosophers. 

Stuxi. But I don't care #0 much about defying the 


hether the ideas of Life, as the pow 
gether, or * making’ them ; and of D 


ply held in balance wane 
ny cave tonight; and ¢ 
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*Tiensuit de 14, que tout ce qu’ily a de benu est 

Tes dictionnaires; i n’y a que les mots quisont trans 
! But when you wei to he in your cave, Sibyl, and te 
inspired, there was (and there remains still in some small 


t ®), beyond the merely frmative and sustaining power, 
‘Mother, whieh we painters call * passion’—I don’t know what 
tho philosophers call it; we know it makes pooplo red, or 

fhite; and therefore it must be something, itself; and per 
aps tt is the most truly ‘poetic’ or ‘making’ force of all, 

Oreitieg a world of its own out of a glance, or a sigh: 

the Want of passion ix perhaps the truest death, or ‘ unma 

SE wyorything ;—even of stones By the way, you were all 

Fealing about that asseat of the Aiguiile Verte, the other 

aay? 

Sram. Beeauso you had told us it was so difficult, you 

Uhopght it conld not be asvendod. 

| LZ, Yes; I believed tho Aiguillo Verte would havo hold 

its own. But do you recollect what one of the climbers 

when he first felt sure of reaching the summit, 

‘Sym. Yes, it was, ‘Ob, Aiguille Verte, vous btes morte, 

ons dtes morte!” 

| E That was true instinct Real philosopbic joy. Now 

you at all finey the difference between that feeling: of 
sph in a mountain's death; and the exultatio: of your 
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“Every heathen conception of deity in which you are hikely 
@ be interested, has three distinct characters :— 
T. Tt hasa physical character, It represents some of the 
powers Or objects of nature—sun or moon, or heaven, 
or the winds, or the sea. And the fables first related about 
each deity represent, figuratively, the action of the natural 
‘power which it represents ; such as the rising and setting of 
the sun, the tides of the sea, and so on. 


STE Te has an ethical character, and represents, in its biatory, 
‘the moral dealings of God with man, Thus Apollo is first, 
‘physically, the sun contending with darkness; but morally, 


“the power of divine life contending with corraption. Atho- 
wna ix, physically, the air; morally, the breathang of the 
‘divine covirit of wisdom. Neprune is, physically, the sea; 
morally, he supreme power of aitating passion ; and so on. 
TIL It has, at fast, a personal character ; and is realised in 
‘the minis of 1ts worshippers as a living spirit, with whom 
“men may openk foo to fice, asa man speaks to his friend. 
“Now it is impossible to define exactly, how far, at any 
period of a national religion, these three ideas are mingled; 
‘or how far one prevails over the other, Each enquire: 
nsvally takes up one of these ideas, and pursues it, to the 
exclosion of the others: no impartial effort sooms to have 
been sunile to discern the real state of the heathen imaginn 


‘tion in its suceessive phases. For the question is not at ail 
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heinys,—evil spirits—leading men away from the trae 

A? Orinit conceivable that they might have been real 

‘spirits, —cntrusted with some message from 

‘true God? ‘These were the questions you wanted to ask ;* 
they not, Lucilla? 

Locrsa. Yes, indeed. 

L. Well, Lucilla, the answer will much depend upon the 
‘eloarness of your faith in the personality of the spirits which 
are described inthe book of your own religion ;—their por- 
sonality, observe, as distinguished from merely symbolical 
syisions. For instance, when Jeremiah bas the vision of the 
“seething pot with its mouth to the north, you know that thas 
which be sees is not a real thing; but merely o significant 
ream. Also, when Zechariah sees the speckled horses among 
‘the myrtle trees in the bottom, you still may suppose tho 
‘vision symbolical ;—you do not think of them as real spirits, 
like Pegasus, seen in the form of horses, But when you are 
told of the four riders in the Apovalypse, » distinct sense of 
personality begins to force itself upon you. And though you 
miglit, in a doll temper, think that (for one instance of all) 
“the fourth rider on the pale horse was merely a symbol of the 
power of death,—in your stronger and more earnest moods 
‘you will rsther conceive of him as a real and living angel. 
“Anil when you look back from the vision of the Apocalypae 
“tothe account of tho destruction of the Egyptian wrs-hor, 


















epee Savery BA cnhes(Eiei Meare een 
ding we understand, than read 2 thousand 
not). Either, therefore, acknowledge the p 
the present, unintelligible to you; or else determine 
in which you at present recvive them ; or, at all 
different sensos butweon which you clearly see tl 
choose, Make either your belief, or your dif 
but do not go on, all through your life, b 
intelligently, and yet supposing that your havi 
words of # divine book must give you the right 
every religion but your own, T assure you, ‘ 
seem, our scorn of Grovk tradition depends, n 


belief, but our disbelief, of our own traditions, We have 


yet, no sufficient clue oe ee 
always find that, in proportion to the ea 
faith, its tendency to accept a spiritual weal ‘ 
and that the most vital and beautiful Christian t 
joyfully in its conviction of the multitudinons m 


faith, as it exists in modera times, in R 
illustrations of the Lord’s Prayer. The 















seat’ And I said, ‘Yes, she is gone over the gi 

sea, but she will come back sgain some day.” Thea De 
looked round the room ; and I had just poured some: 
out into the basin; and Dotty ran to it, and got op: 
chair, and dashed her hands through the water, again 
again ; and cried, ‘Ob, deop, deep seat xend little Alie 
to me,’ 

L. Isn't that pretty, children? There's a dear little! 
thea for you! ‘The whole heart of Greek mythology is ® 
that; the idea of a pursonal being in the elemental p 
of its being moved by prayer;—and of its presence 
where, making tho Uroken diffusion of the element sacred. 


Now, remember, the measure in which we may 


Sows ond ts pat 


apectra of angels, or even devils in the shapes of 
Jead Lyourgus and Leonidas from desolate eradle to 
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Hf we can think that it was only the influence 
a or the teaching of demons, which issued in the 
gz of mothers like Cornelia, and of sons like Cleobis 


etual,as to end in the production of Cornelias who 
their childjewels to Churlotte Winsors for the better 

ing of them; and of sons like that one who, the other 

}, in France, beat his mother to death with a stick; and 


| Dronght in by the jury, ‘guilty, with extenuating circum. 
’ 


Was that really passible? 

‘Yes, my dear. Tam not sure that I can lay my hand 
he reference to it (and I should not have said ‘the other 
was & year or two ago), but you may depend on the 

‘and T could give you many like it, if I chose. There , 
“S murder dooe in Russia, very lately, on a traveller. 
fe murderens’s little daughter was in the way, and found 
{Oul, somehow. Her mother killed her, too, and pat her 
he oven. There fs a peculiar horror about the relations 
1 parent and child, which are being now brought 
our variously degraded forms of European white 
Here is one reference, I sec, in my notes on that 
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story of Cleobis and Bito; though I suppose I marked | 
chiefly for its quaintness, and the beautifully Christian ; 
of tho sons; but it ia a good instance of the power 
King of the Valley of Diamonds* among us, 

In ‘Galignani” of July 21-22, 1869, is reported a iti 
farmer’s son in the department of the Yonne, The 
two yeans ago, at Malay le Grand, gave up his prop 
his two sons, on condition of being maintained by 
Simon fulfilled his agreement, but Pierre wonld not 
tribanal of Sens condemns Pierre to pay eighty-four fru 
_ year to his father, Pierre replies, *he would rather die: 

pay it.’ Actually, retarning home, he throws himself i | 

and the body is not found all next day, 
‘But—bai—tI can't tell what you would bare ® 
‘0 you seriously mean that the Greeks were 
ars; and that their gods were real angels ? 


ing of she dealings of our Maker with 
1d can only reason or conjecture ifely 4 


reeks every noble chseipling in I 
iple of art; and every torm af ca 
beauty in our huasehold furniture and daily 
* Note wi 
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always measure your neighbour creed kindly, sm propo! 
to the substantial fruits of your owa. Do not think you 
over get harm by striving to enter into the faith of 
and to sympathise, in imagination, with the guiding 
ples of their lives. So only can you justly love them, or 
them, or praise. By the gracious effort you will double, 
ble—nay, indefinitely multiply, at once the pleasure, 
reverence, and the intelligence with which you read: 
believe me, it is wiser and holier, by the fire of your 
faith to kindle the ashes of expired religions, than to let 
soul shiver and stumble among their graves, through 
gathering darkness, and communicable cold, 

Man (after some pause). We shall all like reading Grit) 
history so much better after this! but it has put me | 
else out of our heads that we wanted to ask, 

L. I can tll you one of the things; and I might pit 


crodit for generosity in telling you; but I have 2 persoatl 


reason—Liwilla’s verse about the ercation, 
Dora. Oh, yos—yes; and its ‘pain together, unl 
now, 
L.I call you back to that, becsuso I amust. warn ya 
nst an old error of my own. Somewhere in the four 
volume of.* Modern Painters,’ I said that the earth seemél 
lo have passed throngh its highest state: and that, al@ 
Beending hy a series of phases, culmmating in its habitall@ 
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§ doctining, or, rather let me say, risiug, to repose 

‘the infullible lustre of its crystalline beauty, under 

es of law which are wholly beneficent, because wholly 
(The children seem pleaved, but more inclined to think 

over these matters than to talk.) 

DL. (after giving them alittle time.) Mary, Tseldom ask you 

read anything ont of books of mine; but there is a passage 

: the Law of Help, which I want you to read to the 

dren now, because it is of no use merely to put it in other 
words for them, You know the place I mean, do not you? 

“Many. Yes (presently finding it); where shall I begin? 

__L. Here; but the elder ones had better look afterwards at 
‘the plece which comes just before this. 

“Muny (reads): 

“A pare or holy state of anything is that in which al) its parts are 

eipfal or conaisient, ‘The higheat and first Law of tho universe, and 

et name of Iifp, is therefure, “help.” ‘The other name of death 

“As veparation” Government and co-operation aro in all things, and 

” Stertially, the laws of fife. Anarchy and competition, cteraally, and in 
all things, the laws of death. 

“Perhaps the best, though the mort familiar, examplo we could take 
“of the nature and power of oonsistencs, will be that of the possible 
- ehanges io the dust we tread on. 

-Abxolvsive of animal decay, we can hardly arrive at a more absolute 
ly, theo the mad or slime of m damp, over-vredden, 





path, in the oatakins of s manufacturing town. I do: 

the revi, becanso that is mixed with animal refase; but ts 

an ounce or two of the blackest slime of « besten footpsth, on 

day, near a manufsctaring town, That alime we shall find in 
‘exes compared of clay (or brickiust, which is burnt clay), mixed 
foot, a little sand and water, All these elements are at helpless’ 
‘with each other, and destroy reciprocally each other's nature 


sand eqeecring out clay, and clay squccaiug out water, and. 
meddling everywhere, and defiling the whole. Let us suppose thal 
this ounce of mud is eft in perfect rest, and that ite 

together, like to like, # that their atoms may getinto the clase 


king®’ palaces, Bat such artificial consistence it 
it atill quiet, to follow its own inatinet of y 
not only white but clar; not oly oleas, but hardy 
‘but so sot that it can deal with Bight 
her out of i the Lorie. ive raya oa, 
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the greatest beauty in which they can be seen through any hard 
‘material whatsoever. We call it then an opal. 

‘In nextonler the soot seteto work. It cannotmake iteclf white at 
Gest; but, instesd of boing discouraged, tries harder and harder; and 
sonmes out clear at last; and the hardest thing in the world: and for the 
Dblsckness that it bod, obtains in exchange the power of reflecting all 
‘the rays of the can at onos, in the vividest blaze that any solid thing 
ean aboot, We call it then» diamond. 

“Last of all, the water puriGes, or unites itself; contented enought 
f it only reach the form of a dewdrop: but, if we insist on its 
Proceeding toa more perfect consistence, it cry#tallines into the shape 
‘of @ star. And, for the ounce of dime which wo had by political 
economy of competition, we have, by political eoonomy of oo-opers- 
‘tion, s sapphire, an opal, and a diamond, sot io the midst of a star of 
=ow!! 

L, I have asked you to hear that, children, because, from 
‘all that we have seen in’ the work snd play of theso past 
days, I would have you gain at least one grave and endur- 
fing thoaght. The seeming trouble,—the unquestionable 
degradation,—of the elements of the physical b, must 
passively wait the appointed time of their repose, or their 
restoration, It can only be brought about for them by the 
agency of external Iaw. But if, indeed, there be a nobler 
Tif in us than in thovo strangely moving atoms ;—if, indood, 
there is an eternal difference between the fire which inhabits 
them, and that which animates us,—it must be thown, by 





each of us in his sppointed place, not merely in the patience, 
bat in the activity of our bope; not merely by our desirg 
bat oar labour, for the time when the Dust of the gene 
rations of men shall be confirmed for foundations of the 
gates of the city of God. The human clay, now trampled 
and despised, will not be,—eannot be,—Imit into strength 
and light by accident or ordinanees of unassisted fate. By 
buman cruelty and iniquity it has been afflicted ;—by human 
mercy and jastice is must be raised: and, in all fear or 
qnestioning of what is or i not, the real message of 
ereation, or of revelation, you may assuredly find perfeot 
peace, if you are resolved to do that which your Lord Bar 
plainly required,—and content that He should indeed require 
20 more of you—than to do Justice, to love Mercy, and 
to walk harbly with Him. 





NOTES. 








‘tours to (he sume eni alveays have terminated, There are, 
valuable notes respecting Nitocris at page 210 of the same volume 
but the ‘Early Egyptian History for the Young,’ by the suthor 
Sidesy Gray, contains in a pleasent form, as much infermation a 
young readers will usally need 


Nore Il. 
Page 37, 
' Pyramid of Aaychix! 
Tors pyramid, in mythology, divides with the Tower of Babel 
shame, or vain glory, of being presermptiousl:, and first among 
edifives, beilt with ‘brick ferstone,' This was the insc 
aceceding to Herelotss:— 
*Despise me not, in comparing me with the pyramids of sto 
I have the pre-eminenos over them, as ir as Jupiter 
eminence over the gods, Fos, striking with saves ints 
pool, men gathered the clay which Bstened itself to d 
ond knesded bricks out of it, and 20 made ma" 
[| Thave translated kneaded! Ys Bterally "drove :* im th 


to rest morely on the quantizy 0 Me 
is considerod, fa the text, ms the: 
Jing, and of the lostlabour, of futare ages, 


her power wpon it, makes it type of the 
of wise and inspired builder. 





Nore UL 


Page 38. 
‘The Greater Pthah,! 


4s imposible, oF yet, to define with distinctness the personm 
neies of the Egyptian deities. They are continually associsted in 
or hold derivatire powers, or are related to each other fn 

ou trade; uniting always eymboliam of physical phenomena 
real spiritual power. I have endeavoured partly to explain this 
text of the tenth Lecture: here, it is only necessary for the 
to know that the Greater Pthah more or leas representa the 


power of order and mensurement: he always stands on a 
ro pedestal, ‘the Exyptian cubit, metaphorically used as the 
plyphic for truth ;' his limbs are bound together, to signify fixed 
ty, 28 of # pillar; he has a measuring-rod in his hand; and at 


t know if this symbol coours in older soulpturea. His waual title ix 
fLoni of rath! Others, very besutifit: “Ki 


y book, excellent in the text, hos this great defect, that its draw- 
‘give the statues invariably s Indicrous or ignotile ctaracter, 
“Resdera who have not novess to the originals must be warned against 
“Abia frequent fault in modern iffastration (especially existing alao in 
womie of the palnted casts of Gothic and Norman work at the Crystal 
Palace). It ia not owing to any wilful want of veracity: the plates 
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ly, to connett Ber, a2 the moon, with the night; and in het 
of avenger, with grief 
Thoth (p. 40, line 18), is the Recording Angel of Judgment; andthe 


Greck Hermes Phre (line 21), is the Sun. 

Neith is the Eyyptian spirit of divine wisdom; and the Athena 
the Grocka, No suflicient statement of her many attributes, still 
Of their meanings, can be abortly given; bat this should be 
4 revpecting the veiling of the Egyptian image of her by 
wings—that ax she is, physically, the goddess of the ai, this 
the most powerful creature of the air known to the Egyp- 
patarally became her symbol It had other significations; 
hat certainly this, when in connection with Neith As reprosent- 
her, it was the most inyportant sign, next to the winged sphere, 
| im Reyptisn sculpture; and, just as in Homer, Athooa herself 
“guides her heroes into batile, this symbol of wisdorn, giving victory, 
| Boats orer the heads of tho Egyptian kings, Tho Grooks, repre 
senting the goddess herself in husan form, yet would not lose the 
‘power of the Egyptisn symbol, und changed it into an angel of 
‘Wietory. First scen in loveliness on the early coins of Syracusa 
‘and Teontiam, it gradaally becamo the received sign of all cone 
sqpeat, andi the so-called ‘Victory? of later times; which, little by 
“Hittlo, loses its trath, snd is accopted by the modorns only ae a 
petonificstion of victory itwl—not ss an actual picture of tho 
Hiring Angel who lod to victory, There ts 4 wide difference beeween 
‘thee tro conceptions—all the difference between insincere poetry, 
and sincere religion. This I bave also endeavourud farther to illustrate 
in thy tenth Lecture; there is howover ove part of Athena's character 
which it would have been Irrelevant to dwell upon there; yet which 

T must not wholly Jeave unnoticed, 
‘As the goddess of the air, she physically represents both im 





beneficent calm, and necessary tempest: other storm-delties G 
Chrysaor and las) being invested with a subordinate aad mo 
‘Jess malignant function, which & exclusively their own, and is relate 
to that of Athena as the powor of Mara is related to hors in war, 
tleo Virgil makes her able to wield the lightning herself, while 
cannot, but must pray for the intervention of Afolua She Mt 
precisely the currespondent mora) authority over calmness of 
and just anger. She soothes Achilles, 28 she incites Tydidess 
physical power over the air being always hinted correbatively. 
grasps Achilles by his hair—ns the wind would lift it—gofily, 

"Tt fanned bis cheek, it raised his air, 

‘Like a meadow gale in apring” 
Bhe doea not merely turn the lance of Mars from Diomed; bet 
it in both her hands, and caste it aside, with o sense of making: 
Uke chaff in the wind ;—to the shout of Achilles, che adie her: 
‘voice of storm in heaven—but ip all cases the moral power is still) 
principal one—most beautifully in that seizing of Achilles by the if 
which was the talisman of his Life (because he had vowed i610: 
Sperchios if be returned in safety), and which, in giving at P 
tomb, he, knowingly, yields up the hope of return to his country,’ 


esire of justice, united in both, with doop- 
Achilles, with a passionate tenderness, which is thers 
soto sponte gas Ulysses is her favourite chiefly i= oeh 
offlo: as the goddems of conduct and design, 








oe srt 


ave endeavoured to describe 


} 

1 

‘ 

I woutp have given the legend: 
had thought it always well for : 
once told them which they may 
the stories better after taking sou 
is intelligible enough as it stand: 
given, is founded partly on her | 
on the besutiful photograph of Va 
which was some time since publis 


Noi 


Pog 
‘ King of the Ve 


‘and mode it nearly all out by herself She recollected Elisha’a 
Sirewing in the meal, which nobody elso did, 

T. Bat what did she want to ask? 

‘Siure. About the mulberry trees snd the serpents; we aro ail 
Mopped by tha. Won't you tell us what it means? 

1, Now, Sibyl, I am sure you, who never explained yourself 
‘should be the Inet to expect others to do so. I hate explaining 
myself 

Stevi. And yet how often you complain of other people for not 
‘ssying what they meant. How I have heard you growl over the 
‘three stone steps to purgatory; for instance! 

TL. Yes; because Dante's meaning is worth getting at; but mine 
‘Tratiers nothing: at feast, if ever I think it is of any consequence, I 
‘speak it as clearly as may be. But you may make anything you like 
“of the serprut forest, I could hare helped you to find out what they 
‘were, by giving s little more detail, but it would have beca tiresome. 

Seri. It is much more tiresome not to find out, Tell us, please, 
es Teabel says, because we feel so atupid. 

IL. There is no stupidity; you could not possibly do more than 
| guest at anything so vague Rut T think, you, Sibyl, at least, might 

have reollected what Brat dyed the mulberry ? 

Swrn Bo T didj bot that helped listle; I thought of Dante's 
| Poreet of suicides, too, but you would not simply have borrowed that? 
| B.No. If I bsd had strength to ure it, I should hare stolen it, to 
Peat inio soother shspe; not borrowed it, But that idea of souls in 
‘trees iss old ost the world; or at least, as the world of man. And I 
‘@id meso that there were voula in thove dark branches;—the souls of + 
‘all those who bad ‘perished in misery through the pursuit of riches , 
‘and What the river was of their blood, gathering gradually, and flowing 
got of the valley. Then I meant the serpents for the souls of those 

ur 


rt 








who had lived carelessly and wantonly in their riches; anil wuo 
all their sins forgiven by the world, lecanse they are rich: sad. 
fore they have seven crimeon-crosted houila, for the seven 

of which thoy are provd: and these, and the memory and 
them, are the chicf cansea of temptation to others, as. 
plcasantness and absolving power of riches; so that thus they? 
singing eerpects. And the worms are the souls ef the o 
moncy-getters and traffickers, who do nothing bat eat and spin 


plague, among the poor),—so they are made to eut the dar 
and spin, and perish. 

Smrt. And the souls of the great, creel, rich people who 
the poor, and lend money to government to make unjust war, 
are they? 

L, They change into the tos, I believe, and are knit with the gy 
and make the grave-dust of the valley. I believe 20, at least, for 
‘one ever seca those souls anywhere, 

(Stave ceases questioning.) 

Tsanrx, (who Aas crept up to her side without any one's seeing). Oh 
Bibyl, please ask him about the fireflies! 

L, What, you there, mousie! No; I won't tell either Sibyl or yor 
sbout the fireflies; nor a word more sbout anything ele. Toe 
ought to be little fireflies yourselves, and find your way in twilight ty 
your own wits. ‘ 

Taanen. But you suid they burned, you know? 

L, Yes; and you may be fireflies that way too, some of yo 
before long, though I did not mean that, Away with you, obilirer 
You have thought cnough for to-day, 
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mnot conquer the dead earth beyond ; and there, circled 

epiled under festering scum, the stagnant edge of the 

“effiices itself into a elope of black slime, the accumula- 

of indolent years, Half-adozen men, with one day's 

could cleanse those pools, and trim the flowers about 

banks, and make every breath of summer air above 

m Fich with cool balm ; and every glittering wave medi- 

asif itran, troubled of angels, from the porch of 

he But that day’s work is never given, nor will 

be; nor will any joy be possible to heart of man, for 
more, about those wells of English waters, 

When T last left them, I walked up slowly through the 
“Back streets of Croydon, from the old church to the hoe 
‘pital; and, just on the left, before coming up to the crosa- 
‘tng of the High Street, there wasa new public-house built. 
“And the front of it was built in 20 wise manner, that a 

" recess of two feet was left below its front windows, between 
‘them and the street- pavement —a recess too narrow for any 

Possible nse (for even if it had been occupied by a seat, as 

Goold time it might have been, everybody walking along 

@ Birect would have fallen over the legs of the reposing 
Wayferers). But, by way of making this two foct depth of 
“Freehold Jand inore. expressive of the dignity of an esta- 
“Dlishment for the sale of spirituous liquors, it was fenoed 
from the pavement by an imposing iron railing, having, foun 








the furnace; partly foolish and sedentary, 

students making bad designs: work from the 

the last fruits of it, and in all the branches of 

0 deathful, and miserable. Now, how did it 

I ackctrc wae. tome instead of tha lind; 

strength snd life of the English operative were 

in defiling ground, instead of redeeming it; and in 

cing an entirely (in that place) valucless piece of 

, which can neither be eaten nor breathed, instead of 
jal freah air, and pure water? 

Deetteeictema see ond wt prevent fsonolnidye 

it the capitalist can charge per-centage on the work 


ly to keep my ground in order, my er is, in that 
‘fanetion, spent once for all; but if I pay them to dig iron 

it of my ground, and work it, and sell it, I can charge 
Peat for the ground, and per-centage both on the manuf 
"thre and the sale, and make my capital profitable in these 
_ three bye-ways, The greater part of the profitable invest 
‘icnt of capital, in the present day, is in operations of this 


ilustration of this matter, I beg the reader to look at the 
"Decay of the English Roos’ in the \Pull.Aalt Gazelle’ of 

“Apeil 17, off thie year; and st tho articles on tho * Beport of tho Thames 
‘im aay jourzals of the same date, 





kind, in which the abt ie pened buy | 
of no use to it, on production, or sale, of which, the 


filchings out of partially light poskets, to awell heavy 

cna - 
Thus, the Croydon publican buys the irom mailing, 

make himself more conspicnous to drunkards. ‘The publio 

honso-keeper on the other side of the way presently bayt 

eoctie railing, to out-rail him with. Both are, as to their 

rlive attractivensss to customers of taste, just where thoy 

fore; but they have lost the price of the railings; 

| they must either themselves finally lose, or make 

resaid customers of taste pay, by raising the pre 

or adulterating it. Bither the publican or 

, are thus poorer by precisely what tbe 


ng wholly uscless, [tia this mode 
by the rich which is referred to is 
comparing the modern acquisitive 
that of the lance and sword the 
only ope being that the levy of black mail in old 


times was by force, and is now by cozening. ‘The od 





‘Fider and reiver frankly quartered bimself on the publican 
‘for the night; the modern one merely makes his lance inte 
| an iron spike, and persuades his host to buy it, One 
tomes as an open robber, the other as a cheating pedlar, 
but the result, to the injured‘person’s pocket, is absolutely 
the same. Of course many useful industries mingle with, 
| and diegaise the useless ones; and in the habits of energy 
aroused by the struggle, there is a certain direct good. It 
fs far better to spend four thousand pounds in making a 
good gun, and then to blow it to pieces, than to pass life 
Inidleness. Only do not let it be called ‘political economy,’ 
There is also 4 confused notion in the minds of many per- 
#ons, that the gathering of the property of the poor into 
the hands of the rich does no ultimate harm; since, in 
‘whosesoever bands it may be, it must be spent at lust, and 
thas, they think, return to the poor again, This fallacy 
has been again and again exposed; but grant the plea true, 
and the same apology may, of course, be made for black 
mail, or any other form of robbery. It might be (though 
practically it never is) a3 advantageous for the nation that 
the robber should have the spending of the money be ex- 
torts, as that the pereon robbed should have spent it, Bat 
this is no excuse for the theft. If I were to put a turupike 
‘on the road where it passes my own gate, and endeavour 
to exact a shilling from every passenger, the pub\'c would 








economy, the great question is, not so much what 
you hare in your pocket, as what you will bay 

it, and do with it, 
we been long accastomed, as all men engaged in 
¢ of investigation must be, to hear my statements 
d at for years, before they are examined or belicved- 
Tam generally content to wait the public's time. But 
not been without displeased surprise that I have 
myself totally unable, a2 yet, by any repetition, or 
ration, to force this plain thought into my readers? 
hat the wealth of nations, as of men, consists in 
not in ciphers; and that the real good of all 
rk, and of all comsmerve, depends on the final worth of 
Rita yon make, or get by it This is a practical 
‘enough statement, one would think: but the English 
_ prblic lias been so possessed by its modern school of eco- 
with the notion that Business is always good, 
“whether it be busy in mischief or in benefit; and that 
| buying and selling arm slways salutary, whatever the 
intrinsic worth of what you buy or sell—that it seems 
"impossible to gain so much as a patient hearing for any 
| Enqoiry respecting the substantial result of our eager 
“modern Jabours. Ihave never felt more checked by the 
“sense of this impossibility than in arranging the heads of 
"the following three lectures, which, though delivered xh com 
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siderable intervals of time, and in different places, ‘ 
not prepared withoat reference to each other. Their coli 
nection would, however, have been made far more distioty 
if I bad not been prevented, by what I feel to be 

great difficulty in addressing English audiences, fromen 

ing, with any decision, the common, and to me the mostigy 
portant, part of their subjects. I chiefly desired (as I bat 
just said) to question my hearers—operatives, morchants 
and soldiers, as,to the ultimite meaning of the Susiness they 
had in band; and to know from them what they expected 
or intended their manufacture ‘to come to, their selling 
come to, and their killing to come to, That appeared the 
first point needing determination before [ could speak @ 
them with any real utility or effect, *You craftsmen—sile 
mcn—swordsmen,—do but tell me clearly what you wamky 
then, if L cansay anything to help you, Iwill; and ifnot? 
will account to you as I best may for my inability’ But 
in order to put this question into any terms, one had fmt 
of all to fice the difficulty just spoken of—to me for the 
present insuperable,—the difficulty of knowing whether) 
address one’s audience as believing, or not believing, it 
any other world than this, For if you address any average 
modern Haglish company as believing in an Eternal lif 
and endeavour to draw any conclusions, from this assumed | 
belicf, a to their present business, they will forthwith tl 
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that whst you say is very beautiful, but it is not 

eal. If, on the contrary, you frankly address them 

licvers in Eternal life, and try to draw any con 

es from that unbelief—they immediately hold you 

‘an accursed person, and shake off the dust from their 
feet at you. And the more I thought over what I had got 
‘say, the less I found [ could say it, without some refer- 


\enee to this intangible or intractable part of the subject. 
(Je made all the difference, in asserting any principle of war, 
whether one assumed that a discharge of artillery would 
knead down a certain quantity of red clay intoa 
Tine, 93 in a brick field; or whether, out of every 
ly Christian-named portion of the ruinous heap, 
‘there went out, into the smoke and dead-fallen air of battle, 
{some astonished condition of soul, unwillingly released, 
{ie mado all the differenes, in speaking of the possible range 
‘ef commerce, whether one assumed that all bargains re- 
‘ated only to visible property—or whether property, for 
tho present inyisible, but nevertheless real, was elsewhere 
|purchaseable on other terms. It made all the difference, 
\n addressing abody of men subject to considerable hard- 

ship, and haying to find some way out of it—whether ono 3 
ould confidently say to them, ‘My friends—you have 
“only to dic, and all will be right;’ or whother one had any 
“weret misgiving that such advice was more bleed to Ww 











words which insisted on the guilt of pride, and 

ty of avarice; from these, if from any, I once ex- 

d ratification of # political economy, which asserted 

‘the life was more than the meat, and the body than 

; and these, it once seemed to me, I might ssk, 

out accusation of fanaticism, not merely in doctrine of 

lips, but in the bestowal of their heart's treasure, to 

sparate thernselves from the crowd of whom it is written, 
* After all these things do the Geatiles seek.’ 

 Itcannot, however, be assumed, with any semblance of 

Teason, that a general audience is now wholly, or even in 


majority, composed of these religious persons A large 
portion must always consist of men who admit no such 
\ereed ; or who, at least, are inaocessible to appeals founded 
jonit, And as, with the so-called Christian, I desired to 


Plead for honest declaration and fulfilment of his belief in 
|life,—with the go-called Infidel, I desired’to plead for an 
honest declaration and fulfilment of his belief in death, 
The dilemma is inevitable. Men must either hereafter 
llive, or hereafter div; fite may be bravely met, and con 
(duct wisely ordered, on either expectation; but never in 
‘hesitation between ungrasped hope, and unconfronted fear, 
We usually belisve in immortality, so far as to avoid pre 
| paration for death ; and in mortality, so far as to avoid pre 
[aration for anything after death, Whereas, a wise mow 
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at Jeast hold himselt prepared for one or other of two 
of which one or other is inevitable; and will have all thi 
in order, for his sleep, or in readiness, for bin 

Nor bave we any right to call it an ignoble ja 
if he determine to put them in orden, 35 for sleep. y 
belief in life is indeed an enviable state of mind, buts 
far as I can discern, an unusual one. I know few 


Father's house, as to be happier when their 
called to those mansions, than they would have | 














only under it? The heathen,to whose creed you 
returned, thought noteo, They knew that life bro 
contest, but they expected from it also the crows 
contest: No proud one! no jewelled circlet 
through Heavon above the height of the unmerited thn 
only some few leaves of wild olive, cool to the tired bru 
through a few years of peace. It should have been 
gold, they thought; but Jupiter was poor; this was i 
best the god could give them. Seeking a greater t 
this, they had known ita mockery. Not in war, not 
wealth, not in tyranny, was there any happiness to b 
found for them—only in kindly peace, fruitful and free 
yreath was to be of wild olive, mark you:—the t 
grows carelessly, ee ae with no vivid b 


: } type of grey honour and sweet rest® 

, and graciousness, and andisturbed trg 

love, and the sight of the peace of others and 

the ministry to their pain ;—these, and the blac sky abort 
vou, and the sweet waters and fowersof the earth beneath} 


© paivisca, dine Y Gece 
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hold economy, the great question is, not so much what 
money you have in your pocket, as what you will buy 
with it, and do with it, 

I have been long accustomed, as all men engaged in 
work of investigation must be, to hear my statementa 
Tanghed at for years, before they are examined or belioved* 
and I am generally content to wait the public's time. But 
it bas not been without displeased surprise that I have 
‘Found myself totally unable, as yet, by any repetition, or 
illustration, to fores this plain thought into my readers’ 
heada—that the wealth of nations, as of men, consists in 
substance, not in ciphers; and that the real good of all 
work, and of all commerce, depends on the final worth of 
the thing you make, or get by it. This is a practical 
enough statement, one would think: bat the English 
public has been so possessed by its modern school of eco- 
nomisis with the-notion that Business is always good, 
whether it be busy in mischief or in benefit; and that 
buying and selling are always salutary, whatever the 
intrinsic worth of what you buy or sell,—that it socms 
impossible to gain so much as a patient hearing for any 
ingoiry respecting the. substantial result of our eager 
modern labours. I bave never felt more checked by the 
sense of this impossibility than in arranging the heads of 
the following three lectures, which, though delivered at com 
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LECTURE I. 
WORK. 
(Delivered before the Working Men's Institute, at Camberwell.) 


My Friznps,—I have not come among you to-night to 


endeavour to give you an entertaining lecture; but to tell you 


a few plain fi 





te, and ask you some pliin, but neressary 
questions. I have seen and known too much of the strugde 
for life amnong our labouring population, to teel at euse, even 


under any circumstances, in inviting them to dwell on the 





trivialities of my own studies; but, much more, as Tineet to- 
night, for the first time, the members of a working Instinute 
established in the district in which I have passed the greater 
part of my life, Iam desirous that we should at once under. 
stand each other, on graver matters. I would fain tell you, 
with what feelings, and with what hope, I regard this Insti 
tution, as one of many such, now happily established throng) 
out England, as well as in other countries ;-—Institutions 
which are preparing the way for a great change in all the 


circumstances of industrial lite; but of which the sneces« 





must wholly depend upon our clearly understanding the cir 





you, nominally, as a ‘Wo 
he is in any wise earnest 0 
set, on what you yourselve 
been founded in the past, a. 
The manner of the amusem: 
ing, which any of us can oi 
our first understanding tro 
distinction heretofore draw 
others, is truly or falsely fot 
stands? do you wish it to be 
object of education is to effie 
ever? 

Let me make myself more 
this—you and I—a ‘ Working 
lege in London, a ‘ Working 


you consider that these sever 
aiff * 


ye elevated, how much always depressed? And, gentlemen 
and tadies—I pray those of you who are here to forgive mé 
offtnce there may be in what I aim going to way. It ix 

§ Z,who wish to say it, Bittor voices say it; voices of 

ttle and of famine through all the world, which mast be 

d some day, whoever keeps silence. Neither is it to you 

ly that Tsay it. Fam sure that most now present 

their duties of kindness, and fulfil them, better perhapa 

ha \Ido mine. Bat T speak to yoo as representing your 
wliole clus, which errs, I know, chiefly by thoughtlessness, 


Bear with me, therefore, while I turn to these workmen, 
d ask them, also ax representing a great multitude, what 
think the ‘upper classes” are, and ought to be, in rela- 

to thom, Answer, you workmen who are here, as you 
Among yourselves, frankly; and tell me how you 
would have me call those classes, Am I to call them—would 
ov think me right in calling thom—tho idlo classes? 1 
ik you would feel somewhat uneasy, snd ax if I were not 
ig my subject houestly, or speaking from my heart, if 1 
‘on under the supposition that all rich people were idle, 
would be both unjust asd unwise if yon allowed me to 
'j—ot less unjust than the rich people who say Ubat 
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None but the dissolute among the poor look upon the 
rich as their natural enemies, or desire to pillage their houses 
and divide their property. None but the dissolute among 
[the rich speak in opprobrious terms of the vides and follios 
[pf the poor. 

‘There &, then, no class distinction betweon idlo and indus. 
[triows people; and 1 am going to-night to speak only of the 
‘The idle people we will put out of our thoughts 
onee—they are mere nnisances—what ought to be done 
ith them, we'll talk of at another time, But there are clasa 
ions among the industrious themselves ;—tremendous 
dintii which rise and fall to every degree in the infinite 
e. of human pain and of human power—distine. 
of high and low, of lost and wou, to the whole reach of 
man’s soul and body. 
_ These separations we will study, and the laws of them, 
BE energetic men only, who, whether they work 
Whether they play, put their strength into the 
aid their strength into the game; being in the fidl 
Benme of the word ‘industrious, com way or another— 


‘A perpose, or without. And these disticetions are 
ly four: 
_L. Between those who work, and those who play. 
TIL Between those who produce the means of lift, and 
x consume them, 








ma secondary sense (nothing is indecd more useful or neces. 
sary); but tho uso of it depends on its being spontancons, 
y Let us, then, enquire together what sort of games the play- 
ang class in England spend their lives in playing at. 
‘The first of all English games is making money. ‘That is 
nallalsorbing game; and we knock each other down often 
er in playing at that than at foot-ball, or any other roughest 
sport; and it is absolutely without parpose; no one who en- 
gages heartily in that game ever knows why. Avk a great 
money-maker what he wants to do with his money—he never 
knows. He doess’t mske itu <o anything with it. He gets 
it only that he may get it, ‘What will you make of what 
you have got?” you ask. ‘Well, I'll get more,’ he says, 
Just as, at cricket, you get more rans. Thore’s no use in 
‘the runs, but to get more of them than other people iy 
the game. And thore’s no uso in the money, but to have 
‘more of it than other people is the game. So all that great 
foal city of London there,—rattling, growling, smoking, 
stinking,—u ghastly heap of fermenting brickwork, pouring 
‘out poison at every pore,—you fancy it is a city of work? 
‘Wot a street of it! It is a groat city of play; very 
nasty play, and very hard play, but still play. It is only 
Lord's cricket ground without the turf,—a huge billiard table 
“Without the cloth, and with pockets as deep as the bottomless 


pit; but mainly a billisrd table, after all. 
a 





pto the gurret, I ofvn wonder what the argelic 
‘and surveyors—the angelic builders who bnild the 
mansions’ up above there; and the angelic surveyors, 
‘who monsnred that foursqaare city with their measnving 
“reeds—I wonder what they think, or are supposed to think, 
of the laying out of ground by this nation, which has set it 
Pel, as it seems, literally to accomplish, word for word, or 
‘Father fact for wond, in the perf®is of those poor whom ita 
Master left to represent ifs, what that Moster said of him- 
self—thist foxes and bffds had homes, but Te none. 
‘Then, nexgetér the Elomen's cageot hunting, we must 
at the ladies’ game of dressing. [tis not the cheapest of 
Isaw & brooch at a joweller's in Bond Streot a fort 
go, not sn inch wide, and without any singular jewel 
d Yet worth 9.000% And I wish I could tell you what this 
“Fplay? costs, altogether, in England, Franee, and Russia an- 
spually. But it is a pretty game, and on certain terms, Tike 
“it; nay, I don't see it played quite as much as T would fain 
faye it. You ladies like to lead the fashion:—by all means 
Head it—lead it théroughly, lead it far enough. Dress your 
“selves nicely, and dress everybody else nicely. Lead the 
fushions for the poor frst; make then look well, and you 
Yourselves will look, ia ways of which you have now no con 
‘ception, all the better, “Tho fashions you have set for some 
‘time among Your peasantry are not preity ones; their dovk 
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fets are too irregu'arly slashed, and the wind- blows te 
frankly through them, 

‘Then there are other games, wild enough, a8 I could show 
you if Thad time, 

There's playing at literaturo, and playing at art—very dif 
ferent, both, from working st literature, or working at ath 
but I've no time to sagak of these, Ipass to the greatest of 
all—the play of. re great gentlemen's game, whieh 
ladies like them best to play To game of War, It is 
entrancingly pleasant to the igmgination; the fiets of it, nol 
always 80 pleasant. & dress for eel 
than for any other sport; and go out to it, not merely ig 
scarlet, as to hunt, but in scarlet and gold, and all manper et 

+ of course we could Sight betiys in grey, 
feathers; but all nations have agreed that it ism 
sed at this play, ‘Then the bats and ball asl 
5 our English and French bats, with the balls ail 
wickets, even those which we don’t make any use’ of, eoslingy! 
I suppose, now about fifteen million’ of money annually t@ 
f which you know is paid for by haed tabsen 
urrow and furnace, A. costly gare i—oel 
onsequences; I will say at present nothing of 
these, The mere immediate cost of all these plays it What 
want you to consider; they all cost deadly work somewh 
3* many of us know too well, The jewel-utter, 
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“fails over the diamonds; the weaver, whose arm fails over 
the web; the iron-orger, whose breath fails before the far- 
miace—they know what work is—they, who have all the work, 
and none of the play, except a kind they have named for 
thembelves down in the black north country, where ‘play* 
means being laid up by sickness. Tt is a pretty example for 
philologists, of varying dialect, this change in the sense of the 
word * play,’ as used in the black country of Biruingham, and 
the red and Wack country of Baden Baden. Yes, gentlemen, 
and gentlewomen, of England, who think ‘one moment un- 
amused a misery, not made for fecble man,’ this is what you 
have brought the word ‘play * to mean, in the heart of merry 
Eogiand! You may have your iluting and piping; but there 
Are sad children sitting in the marketplace, who indeed ean- 
"not say to you, * We have piped anto you, and ye have not 
danced :? Hut eternally shall say to you, ‘We have mourned 
ante you, and ye have not lamented’ 

‘This, then, is the first distinction between the ‘upper and 
lower’ classes, And this is one which is by no means neces 


gary; which indecd must, in process of good time, be by all 


Lenest men’s consent abolixied. Men will be taught that an 
existence of play, sustained by the blood of other creatures, 
is a good existence for gnats and sucking fivh; but not for 
then: that neither days, nor lives, can be made holy by doing 
nothing in them: that the best prayer at the beginning of 


























‘They must be answered: all yood men are oc 
thom, and all honest thinkers. There's grand ad 
doing about them; but much must be discovered, 
attempted in vain, before anything decisive can be 
you. Only note these few particulars, which are al 


sure, 

As to tho distribution of the hard work. None 
very few of us, do either hard or soft work because we | 
we ought; but because we haye chanced to fall into 
of it, and eannot help ourselves. Now, nobody do 


thing well that they cannot help doing: work is only 
well when it is done with a will; and no man has a 
roughly sound will unless he knows he is doing 
should, and is in his place. And, depend upon it, 
monst be done at last, not in a disorderly, scrambli: 
way, but in an ordered, soldierly, human ‘ae 
way. Moen are enlisted for the labour that kille—the 
of wars they are counted, trained, fed, dressed, and 
that. Let them be enljsted also for the labour that fi 
them be counted, trained, fed, dressed, praised 
Teach tho plough exercise as carefully as you do th 
exercise, and let the officers of troops of life be held 
gentlemen as the officors of troops of death ; and all 8 
but ncither this, nor any other right thing, ea 
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| Whis, I think, can be managed for you, my working friends, 
‘in the good time, 

TY. I must go on, however, to our last head, concerning 
‘Ourselves all, aa workera. What is wise work, and what ie 
foolish work? What the difference between sense and non 
sense, in daily occupation ? 

Well, wise work is, briefly, work with God. Foolish work 
48 Work against God. And work done with God, which He 
will help, may be briefly described a3 ‘Patting in Order'— 
that is, enforcing God's law of order, spiritual and material, 
vor mon and things. The first thing you have to do, esson- 
tially; the real ‘good work’ is, with respect to men, to 
enforce justice, and with respect to things, to enforce tdi 
wees; and froitfulnes And against these two great human 
Geods, justice and order, there are perpetually two groat 
demons contending,—the devil of iniquity, or inequity, and 
the devil of disorder, or of death; for death is only consum- 
gation of disorder. You have to fight these two fiends daily. 
So far as you don’: fight against the fiend of iniquity, you 
work for him, You ‘work iniquity,’ and the judgment apon 
you, for all your ‘Lord, Lord’s, will be ‘Depart from me, 
yo that wep iriaity? And 90 far as you do not resist the 
fiend of disorder, you work disorder, and you yourself dc 
the work of Death, which is sin, and bas for its wages, Death 


Pad 
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What seems strange to them, or wrong in what 
desired to do, is strange or wrong. They know 
tain: where he leads they must follow, what he b 
must do; and withont this trust and fuith, without 
captainship and soldiership, no great deed, no great salv 
is possible to man. Among all the nations it is only y 
this faith is attained by them that they become 
Jew, the Greek, and the’Mahometan, agree at least in testify 
ing to this. It was a deed of this absolute trust which 
Abraham the father of the faithful; it was the deol 
the power of God as captain over all men, and the ac 
ofa leader appointed by Him as commander of the faithii 
which laid the foundation of whatever national power } 
exists in the East; and the deed of the Greeks, which 
lecome the type of unselfish and noble soldiership to 
Jands, and to all times, was commemorated, on the tombal: 
those who gave their lives to do it, in the most pathetic, 
far as I know, or can feel, of all human utterances: | 
stranger, go and tell our people that we are lying | e 
having obeyed thelr words.’ 

‘Then the third character of right childhood is to be 
and Generous. Give a little love to a child, and yo 
great denl back. It loves everything near it, when i 
right kind of child—would burt nothing, would give 1 
it has away, always, if yon need it—does not lay pl 
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LECTURE IL 
TRAFFIC. 


(Delivered in the Town Hall, Bradford.) 


My good Yorkshire friends, you asked me down here 
arfiong your hills that I might talk to you about this 
Eexchange you are going to build: but earnestly and seriously 
asking you to pardon me, I am going to do nothing of 
the kind. I cannot talk, or at least can say very little, 
about this same Exchange. I must talk of quite other 
things, though not willingly;—I oould not deserve your 
pardon, if when you invited me to speak on one subject, 
I wilfully spoke on another. But I cannot speak, to 
purpose, of anything about which I do not care; and most 
simply and sorrowfully I bave to tell you, in the outset, that 
I do not care about this Exchange of yours. 

If, however, when you sent me your invitation,-I had 
answered, ‘I won’t come, I don’t care about the Exchange 
of Bradford,’ you would have been justly offended with ° 
me, not knowing the reasons of so blunt a carelessness, 
So I have come down, hoping that you will patiently let 


me tell you why, on this, and many other such occasions, 


“a 


that good taste is oxsentially moral quality, 
ry of my antagonists, ‘taste is one thing, moral. 
= ell ns what is pretty; we shall be glad to 

5 bat preach no sermons to un! 
it’ me, therefore, to fortify this old dogma of mine 
hat. Taste is not only a pert and an index of moral- 
is the onty inorality. The first, and last, and closest 
trial question to any living creature is, ‘ What do you like?” 
i me what you like, and Til tell you what youare. Go 
o the street, and ask the first man or woman you moet, 
eir *taste’ is, and if they answer candidly, you know 
i, body and soul, ‘You, my friend in the rags, with the 
gait, what do you like? ‘A pipe and a quartern 
I know yon. ‘You, good woman, with the quick 
| tidy bonnet, what do you like?” ‘A swept hearth 
van tea-table, and my husband opposite me, and a 
at my breast.’ Good, T know you also, * Yog, little 
fh the golden hair and the soft cyes, what do yon like? 
canary, and a run among the wood hyacinths. ‘You, 
boy with the dirty hands and the low forehead, what do 
| like?" *A shy at the sparrows, anda game at pitch 
thi Good; we know them all now. What more need 


perhaps you answer: ‘we need rather to ask what” 
d children do, than what they like. If they do 
a 








but taste for good ones is. Only here again we have 

ne tho word ‘good.’ I don’t mean by ‘good? clever 
Jearned—or difficult in the doing. Tuke a picture by 
iors, of sots quarrolling over their dice: it is an entirely 
picture; so clever that nothing in iis kind has ever 

p done equal to it; but it is also an entirely base and evil 

ure. It is an expression of delight in the prolonged con 

of a vile thing, and delight in that is an ‘ unman- 

? or ‘immoral’ quality. It is ‘bad taste’ in the 

deat senss—iv is the taste uf the devil, On the 

b band, a picture of Titian's, or a Greek statae, or & 
a or a Turner landscape, expresses delight in the 
perpetual contemplation of a good and perfvot thing. That 
is an entirely moral quality—it is the-taste of the angels. 
“And all delight in art, and all love of it, resolve themselves 
“into simple love of thut which deserves love. ‘That dosere- 
‘Tog is the quality which we call ‘loveliness’—(we ought to 
“Have an opposite word, hatcliness, to be said of the things 
which deserve to be hated); and it is not an indiiferent nor 
thing whether we love this or that; but it is just 

the vital function of all our being. What we like determines 
what we are, and is the sign of what we are; and to teach 
‘testo ib inevitubly to form character, As I was thinking 
‘over this, in walking up Fleet Street the other day, my eye 
eanght the tille of a book standing open in a bookseller’s 
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ow to east and hammer iron, Now, do you think in 
jose masses of Java which you build volcanic cones to melt, 
| which you forge at the mouths of the Infernos you have 

ud; do you think, on those iron plates, your courage 
durance are not written for ever—not merely with an 
pen, but on iron parchment? And take also your great 
viee—Enropean viee—vive of all the world—vice of all 

rorlds that roll or shive in heaven, bearing with them 

‘the atmosphere of holl—the vive of jealousy, which 
ompotition into your commerce, trenchery into your 

and dishonour into your wars—that vice which has 


d far you, and for your next neighbouring nation, the 
oeenpations of existence no longer possible, but with 

‘tail upon yoar breasts and the sword loose in its sheath; 

#0 that, at last, you have realised for all the multitudes of the 


two great peoples who lead tho so-called civilisation of the 
, earth,—you baye realised for them all, a say, in person and 
is policy, what was once true only of the rough Border 
_ Fidert of your Cheviot bills — 
“They carved at the weal 
With gloves of steel, 
And thoy draak tho red wine Uirough the helmet barr’d;— 
‘do you think that this national shame and dastardliness of 
Beart aro not written as legibly on every rivet of your iron 
| mmmouras the strength of the right hands that forged it? 








life for two private yentlemen! but for two nations, it 

to me, not wholly comie? Beliam would be comic, 

aps, if there were only ove madman in it; and your 

bias pautomine i comic, when there is only one clown 

Je it; but when the whole world torns clown, and painte 

Haelf red with its own heart’s blood instead of vermilion, it 
36 Something else than comic, L think. 

Mind, 1 inow a great deal of this is play, and willingly 

sallow for that. You don't know what to do with yourselves 


Por a sensation: fox-hanting and cricketing will not carry you 
hrough the whole of this ywendarubly long mortal life: you 


Hiked pop-gurs when you were schoolboys, and ritles and 
Armatrongs aro only the same things better made: bat thon 
tthe worst of it is, that what was play to you when boys, was 
mot pay to the sparrows; and what is play vo you now, is 
ot play to the «mall birds of State wcither; and for the 
Dlick eagles, you are somewhat shy of taking shots at them, 
if I mistake not. 

I must get back to the matter in hand, however, Believe 
me, without farther fustanee, { could show you, in all time, 
that every nation's vice, or virtue, was written in its art: the 
soldiership of early Greece ; the sensuality of late Italy; the 
Fidonary religion of Tusouny; the splndid human energy 
and beauty of Venice. I have no time to do this wnighs (1 
ave done it elsewhere before now); but I proceed 








ST 


the feeling, though it may seem at first as if it were graceful 
and réverent, you will find that, at the root of the matter, it 
‘®ignifics neither more nor less than that you have separated 
‘our religion from your life, 

‘Por consider what a wide significance this fect has; and 
-emember that it is not you only, but all the people of Eng 
Tand, who are bebaving thos just now. 

You have all got into the habit of calling the church ‘tho 
house of God’ I have seen, over the doors of many chureh- 
es, the legend actually carved, ‘ Zhis is the house of God, 
and this is the gate of heaven” ‘Now, note where that legend 
comes som, and of what plaice it was first spoken, A boy 
leaves his father’s house to go on a long journey on foot, ta 
visit his uncle; be has to cross a wild billdesert; just as if 
one of your own boys had to cross the wolds of Westmore 
fand, to visit an uncle at Carlisle, The second or third day 
your boy finds himself somewhere between Hawes and 
"Brough, in the midst of the moors, at sunset, It is stony 
ground, and boggy; he cannot go oue foot farther that 
night, Down he lies, to sleep, on Wharnside, where best he 


may, gathering a few of the stones together to put under his 

Send ;—so will the place Is, he cannot get anything but 

gones. And there, lying under the broad night, be has a 

dream ; and he sees a ladder set up on the earth, and the top 

Of it reaches to heaven, and the angels of God are ascending 
3 








ites sre; for they love to pray standing in the 

* [we should translate it], ‘that they may be seen of” 

But thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy closet, 

pnd when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Futher,— 
“ hich is, not in chancel nor in aisle, but ‘in secret. 

‘Now, you feel, as I say this to you—I know you focl—as 
#1 were trying to take away the honour of your churches. 
Not so; Tam trying to prove to you the honour of your 

and your hills; I am trying to show you—not that 
‘Church is vot sscred—but that the whole Karth 18, I 


have you feel, what careless, what constant, what infec 
sin there is in all modes of thought, whereby, itr calling 


ir churches only ‘holy,’ you call your hearths and homes 

5 and have separated yourselves from the heathen by 

i all your honsehold gods to the ground, instead of 

ng, inthe place of their many and feeble Lares, the 
presence of your One and Mighty Lord and Lar. 

_ * Bat what has all this to do with our Exchange?’ yoo ask 
‘me, impationtly, My doar friends, it has just everything: to 
do with it; on these inner and great questions depend all the 

and Tittle ones; and if you have asked me down here 
to speak to you, because you had before been interested in 
anything [havd written, you must know that all Lhave yot 
waid about architecture was to show this’ The book I called 

‘The Seven Lamps’ ws to show that certain right states of 
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déiper and morul fecling wore the magic powers b 
all good architecture, without exoojAion, had beon p 
‘The Stones of Venice* had, from beginning to end, io 
gin than to show that the Gothic architestare of Ver 
arisen out of, and indicated in all its features, a state of § 
national faith, and of domestic virtue; and that its Ret 
sance architecture had arisen out of, and iv all its fe 
dicatod, a stato of concealed national infidelity, and of ¢ 
tic vorruption. And now, you ask me what style Is be 
build in; and how can I answer, knowing the me 

two styles, but by another question—do you mean to 


as Christians or as Infidels? And still more—do you ue 
to build as honest Christians or as honest Infidels? 


ave of much more importance than this Exchange b 
and if they can be at once answered, the Exchange liu 
settles itselfin a moment. But, before T press them 


work, my endeavour has been to show that good arch 
is essentially religious—the production of a faithful 





ment they hear of anythiyg depending on ‘ religion,” they 

k it must algo have depended on the priesthood; and I 

had to take what place was to be occupied between 

two errors, and fight both, oftes with seeming contra- 

n. Good architecture is the work of good and belie 

men; therefore, you say, at lest some people say, ‘Good 

c must essentially have been the work of the cler 

+ , not of the laity? No—a thousand times no; good archi- 

seture has always been the work of the commonalty, not of 

clergy. What, you say, those glorious cathedrals—the 

of Europe—did their builders not form Gothic archi- 

_ tecture? No; they corrupted Gothic aschitecture. Gothio 

was formed in the baron’s castle, and the burgher's street. 

At was formed by the thoughts, and hands, and powers of 

’ free citizens and soldier kings, By the monk it was used as 

an instrament for the aid of his superstition; when that «u- 

Porstition became a benatiful madness, and the beat hearts of 

Europe vaioly dreamed and pined in the cloister, and vainly 

Faged and perished in the crasade—through that fury of per- 

verted fiith and wasted war, the Gothic rose also to its lore. 

Tiest, most fantastic, and, finally, most foolish dreams; and, 
Bi those dreams, was lost, 

__ Thope, now, that there is no rik of your misunderstanding 

‘me when I come to the gist of what I want to say tonight— 

‘when T repeat, that every great national architecture has beew 
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the result and exponent of a great national religion Yo 
can’t have bits of it here, bits therea—you must kaye it ever 
where, or nowhere, It is not the monopoly of a clerical cam 
pany—it is not the exponent of a theological dogma—it 

the hieroglyphic writing of an initiated priesthood; it 
manly language of a people inspired by resolate and comma 
purpose, and rendering resolute and commou fidelity to th 
legible laws of an undoubted God. 

Now, there have as yet been three distinct schools of Bs 
ropean architecture. I say, European, becanse Asiatic | 
African architectures belong so entirely to other races al 
climates, that there is no question of them here; only, ts 
ing, I will simply assure you that whatever is good ar 
in Egypt, and Syria, and India, is jast good or great ota 
same reasons as the buildings on our side of the Bosp 
We Europeans, then, have had three great religions: wal 
Greek, which was the worship of the God of Wisdom sad 
Power; the Medieval, which was tho Worship of the | 
of Judgment and Consolation; the Renaissance, which wit 
the worship of the God of Pride and Beauty; these throe #8” 
have had—they aro past,—and now, at last, we English bie 
gota fourth religion, aud a God of our own, about whit 
want to ask you. But I must explain these three old qt 
first. i ‘ 

repeat, first, the Grocks essentially worshipped the Ged 











built you tas Parthenon—the Virgin's temple. The 

val worshipped Consolation, and built you Virgin’ temp 
also—but to our Lady of Solvation. Then the 
worshipped beauty, of a sort, and built you Ver 

the Vatican, Now, lastly, will you tell me what we 

and what te build? 

You know we are speaking always of the real, active, om 
tinual, national worship; that by which men net while tl 
live; not that which they talk of when they die. No 
have, indeed, a nominal religion, to Which we pay 
property and sevenths of time; but we lave also a pr 
and carnest religion, to which we devote nine-tenths 
property and sixth-sevenths of eur time. And we disqmte? 
great deal about the nominal religion ; but we are all 
mons about this practical one, of which T think you will 
that the ruling goddess may be best genurally de 
the ‘Goddess of Getting-on, or ‘Britannia of the Market 
The Athenians had an ‘Athena Agorsis’ or Minerva of U a 
Market; but she was a subordinate type of their go 


you “would langh at me, it T proposed building a eat 
the top of onc of these hills of yours, taking it for an 
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everybody's getting on—but only of somebody’s getting on. 
‘This is a vital, or rather deathful, distinction. Examine it in 
your own ideal of the state of national life which this God 
dess is to evoke and maintain. I asked you what it was, 
when I was last here;*—you have never told me. Now, 
shall I try to tell you? ie 
Your ideal of human life then is, I think, that it shou'd be 
passed in a pleasant undulating world, with iron and coal 
everywhere underneath it. On each pleasant bank of this 
world is to be & beautiful mansion, with two wings; and 
stables, and coach-houses; a moderately sized park; a large 
garden and hat-houses; and pleasant carriage drives through 
the shrubberies. In this mansion are to live the favoured 
votaries of the Goddess; the English gentleman, with his 
gracious wife, and his beautiful family; always able to have 
the boudoir and the jewels for the wife, and the beautiful 
ball dresses for the daughters, and hunters for the sons, and 
a shooting in the Highlands for himself. At the bottom of 
the bank, is to be the mill; not less than a quarter of a mile 
long, with a steam engine at cach end, and two in the mid- 
dle, and a chimney three hundred feet high. In this mill are 
to be in constant employment from eight hundred to a thon 


sand workers, who never drink, never strike, always go to 


* Two Paths, p. 98 
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church on Sunday, and always express themeelves in 
tul language. 

Is not that, broadly, and in the main featares, the kind. 
thing you propose to yourselves? It is very pretty in 
seco from abore; not at all’ so pretty, seen from b 
For, observe, while to one family this deity is indeed 
Goddess of Getting on, to a thousand families she is tt 
Goddess of not Getting on. ‘Nay,’ you say, ‘they have all 
their chance,” Yes, so has every one in a lottery, but 
mast always be the same number of blanks, ‘Ah! but Mi 
lottery it is not skill and intelligeace which take the lee 
but blind chance.’ What then! do you think the olf 
practice, that ‘they should take who have the power, AiR 
Uhey should keep who can,’ is less iniquitous, whem 
power has become power of brains instead of fist? s 
that, though we may not take advantage of a child's o @) 
woman's weaknes, we may of a man’s foolishness? ‘Naf 
but finally, work must be done, and some one must be ata 
top, some one at the bottom.’ Granted, my friends, Work 
most always be, and enptains of work must always be; am! 


if you in the Jeast remember the tone of any of my 
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or governors of work, and taking the profits of it 

908 not follow, bocause you are goneral of an army, that 

are to take all the treasure, or land, it wins (if it Aight 

¢ treasure or land); neither, because yon are king of a 

on, that you are to consume al! the profits of the nation’s 

Real kings, on the contrary, are known invariably 

Dy their doing quite the reverse of this,—by their taking 
Teast possible quantity of the nation’s work for themselves. 

fe ix no test of roal kinghood so infallible as that. Does 
‘crowned creature live simply, bravely, unostentationsly ? 

bly he tea King, Does he cover his body with jewels, 

his table with delicates? in all probability he is not a 

It is possible ho may be, ne Solomon was; but that is 

“the uation shares his splendour with him. Solomon 

ide gold, not only to be in his own piilace as stones, but to 

‘be in Jerusalem as stones, Bat even 20, for the most part, 
— kinghoods expire in ruin, and only the trae 
oods live, which are of royal labourers governing 

oyal Inbourers; who, both leading rough lives, establish 
“the trie dynasties Conclusively you will find that beeause 
“yon are king of a nation, it does not follow that you are 
‘to gather for yourself all the wealth of that nation; neither, 
“Because you are king of a small part of the” nation. 
anid lord over the means of its maintenance—over fed, or 
“mill, or mine, are you to take all the produce of 
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that picce of the foundation of rational existence for 
yourself. | 
You will tell me I need not preach against these things 7 
for I cannot mend them. No, good friends, I caunots Dill 
you can, and you will; or something els¢ can and will Di 


you think these phenomena are to stay always in their pre 


sent power or aspect? All history shows, on the contrary, 
that to be the exact thing they never can do, Change 
must come; but it is oura to determine whether change of 
growth, or change of death. Shall the Parthenon be in ruine 
on its rock, and Bolton priory in its meadow, but these milly 
of yours be the consummation of the buildings of the earth, 
and their wheels be as the wheels of eternity? Think you 
that men may come, and men may go,” but—mille—go on 
forever? Not so; out of these, better or worse shall come; 
andit is for you to choose which, 

I know that none of this wrang is done with deliberstar 
purpose. I know, on the contrary, that you wish your 
men well; that you do much for them, and that you desire te 
do more for them, if you saw your way to it safely. 1 
that many of you haye donc, and are erery day doing, wl 
over you feul to be in your power; and that even all 
wrong and misery are brought abont by a warped sense Conf 
duty, each of you striving to do hia best, without noting) 
that this best is essentially and centrally the best for him 





” 


“pot for others, And all this has como of the spreading of 
that thrice accursed, thrice impious doctrine of the modery 
Seonomist, that *To do the beat for yourself, is finally to de 

© best tor others.’ Friends, our great Muster said not 60; 
Rnd most absolutely we shall find this world is not made so. 
Andood, to do the best for others, ia finally to do the beat for 
‘ourselves; but it will not do to have our oyes fixed on that 
fssne. The Pagans bad got beyond that. Hear what a Pagan 
waya Of this matter; hear what wero, perhaps, the last writ 


ten words of Plato,—if not the last actually written (for this 
Swe cannot know), yet assuredly in fact and power his parting 


Word—in which, endeavouring to give full crowning and 
harmonious close to all his thonghts, and to spenk the sum of 
them by the imagined sentence of the Great Spirit, his 
‘strength and his heart fail him, and the words ocase, broken 
off for ever. tis the close of the dialogue called ‘Critias,? 
fo which he describes, partly from real tradition, parly in 
ideal dreatn, the early state of, Athens ; and the genesis, and 
Order, and religion, of the fibled isle of Atlantis; in which 
Besesis he conceives the same first perfection and final dege 
nericy of main, which in our own Scriptural tradition is ex 
pressed by saying that the Sons of God intermarried with the 
Asughters of mon, for bo supposes tho oarliost race to have 
‘been indeed the children of God ; and to lave corrupted them 
“selves, until ‘their spot was not the spot of bis children 


a 
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limate possession and power. Whereupon, the God of Gods, 
whose Kinghood is in laws, beholding a once just nation thus 
cast into misery, and desiring to lay such punishment upon 
them as might make them repent into restraining, gathered 
together all the gods into his dwelling-place, which from hea- 
ven’s centre overlooks whatever has part in creation; and 
aaving assembled them, he said’—— 

The rest is silence. So ended are the last words of the 
chief wisdom of the heathen, spoken of this idol of riches; 
this idol of yours; this golden image high by measureless ou- 
bits, set up where your green fields of England are furnace- 
burnt into the likeness of the plain of Dura: this idol, forbid- 
den to us, first of all idols, by our own Master and faith; for- 
bidden to us also by every human lip that has ever, in any age 
or people, been accounted of as able to speak according to 
the purposes of God. Continueto make that forbidden deity 
your principal one, and soon no more art, no more science, no 
more pleasure will be possible. Catastrophe will come; or 
worse than catastrophe, slow mouldering and withering into 
Hades. But if you can fix some conception of a true human 
state of life to be striven for—life for all men as for your 
selves—if you can determine some honest and simple order 
of existence; following those trodden ways of wisdom, which 
are pleasantness, and seeking her quict and withdrawn pathe, 
which are peace ;—then, and so sanctifying wealth into ‘com- 
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monwealth,’ all yor rt, your literature, your daily labours 


your domestic affection, and citizen’s duty, will join and in 


crease into one magnificent harmony. You will know thea 
well enough; you will build with stone well 

with flesh better; temples not made with hands, bat 
riveced of liearts; and that kind of marble, crimson-yeined. 


is indeed eternal. 
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LECTURE OL 
( Delivered at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich ) 
WAR 


Youne soprzzs, I do not doubt but that many of you came 
unwillingly to-night, and many in merely contemptuous 
curiosity, to hear what a writer on painting could possibly 
say, or would venture to say, respecting your great art of 
war. You may well think within yourselves, that a painter 
might, perhaps without immodesty, lecture younger painters 
apon painting, but not young lawyers upon law, nor young 
physicians upon medicine —least of afl, it may seem to you, 
young warriors upon war. And, indeed, when I was asked 
to address you, I declined at first, and declined long; for I 
felt that you would not be interested in my special business, 
and would certainly think there was small need for me to 
come to teach yon yours. Nay, I knew that there ought 
to be no such need, for the great veteran soldiers of Eng- 
land are now men every way so thoughtful, 20 noble, and so 
good, that no other teaching than their knightly example, and 
their few words of grave and tried counsel should be either 
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necessary for you, or even, without aisurance of due modesty — 
in tho offeror, endured by you. 

Bat being asked, not once nor twice, I have not ventured) 
‘ersistently to refuse ; and Iwill try, in very few words, 
hy before you some reason why you should accept my 
xeuse, and héar me patiently, You may imagine that your 
work is wholly foreign to, and separate from mine. So far 
from that, all’the pure and noble arts of peace are founded on 
“war; no great art ever yet rose on oarth, bat among a nation 
of soldiers. There is no art among a shephord people, if 
it remains at peace. There is no art among an agricaltural, 
people, if it romains at peace. Commerce is barely soasiat 
ent with fine art; but cannot produce it, Manuficture not 
only is unable to produce it, but invariably destroys whatever 


soods of it exist, ‘Thora is no great art possible to a nation 
but that which is based on butte, 

Now, though T hope you love fighting for its own sake, 
you must, I imagine, be surprised at my assertion that there 
is any such good fruit of fighting, You supposed, probably, 
that your office was to defend the works of peace, but 


certainly not to found them: nay, the common course of 
war, you may have thought, was only to deatroy them. And 
truly, I who tell you this of the use of war, should have 
been the last of men to tell you so, had I trusted my ows 
experience only. Hear why: I have given = considerah 





life to the investigation of Venetian painting 
result of that enquiry was my fixing upon one mga 

ie greatest of all Venetians, and therefore, as I believed, 
painters whatsoever. I formed this faith, (whother 

it OF Wrong matters at present nothing,) in the supremacy 
the painter Tintoret, under a ronf covered with his 
tures; and of these pictares, three of the noblest were 
Jin the form of shreds of ragyed canvas, mixed up with 


Aoths of the roof, rent through by three Austrian shells, 
‘it is vot every lecturer who could tell you that he had 
‘three of his favourite pictures torn to rags by bomb- 


And after such a sight, it is not every lectarer who 
“weonld tell you that, nevertheless, war was the foundation 
| of all great art. 
| ‘Yet the conclusion is inevitable, from any careful compari- 
| som of ts states of great historic races at different periods. 
| Merely to show you what I mean, I will sketch for you, 
“yory bricily, tho broad steps of the advance of the best art 
‘of the world. The first dawn of it is in Egypt; and the 
| power of it is founded ov the perpetual contemplation of 
|Fdeath, and of future judgment, by the mind of nation of 
| which the ruling caste were priests, and the sccond, soldiers 
|The greatest works produced by thom aro coulptures of 
| their kings going out to battle, or receiving the homage of 
conquered armies, And you must remember also, as one 
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wily 3 soldier. And, again, while the Greeks nghtly 
4 mechanical arta as much as the Egyptinns, they did 
make the fatal mistake of despising agricultural and pas 
life ; but perfectly honoured both. These two conilitions 


d nearly all our great thoughts, have been borrowed or 
ed from them. Take away from us what they have 
given; and I hardly can imagine how low the modern 
opean would stand. 
Now, you are to remember, in passing to the next phase 


i history, that though you must have war to produce art— 
I Hyou must also haye much more than war; namely, an art- 
Minstinet or genius in the people; and that, though all the 
{talent for painting in tho world wou't make paintors of you, 
‘unless you have a gift for fizhting as well, you may haye the 
But for fighting, and none for painting. Now, in the next 
great dynasty of soldiors, the art-instinct. is wholly wanting, 


) Tbave aot yet investigated the Roman character enough te 
tell you the causes of this; but I believe, paradoxical as it 
Miay seem to you, that, however truly the Roman might say 
of himsdf that he was bora of Mars, and suckled by the 
wolf, he was nevertholess, at heart, more of a farmer than a 
soldien Tho exercises of war were with him practical, not 
poetical ; his poetry was in domestic life only, and the object 
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all therefore divide the war of which I would speak to 

into three heads, War for exercise or play; war for 
sinion; and, war for defunce. 

And first, of war for exercise or play. speak of it pri 

Hy in this light, because, throngh all past history, manly 

King been more an exerehe than anything olsc, among the 

who cause, and proclaim it, Itis not a yame to the 

‘or the pressed sailor; but neither of these are the 

of it, To the governor who determines that war 

fl be, and to the youths who voluntarily adopt it as their 

ssion, it has always been a grand pastime; and chietly 

because they had nothing else to do. And this is 

Without any excoption. Noking whose mind was fully 

d with the development of the inner resources of his 

m, oF with any other sufficing subject of thought, ever 

red into war but on compulsion. No youth who was 

estly busy with any peaceful subject of stady, or set on 

sible course of action, ever voluntarily became a 

» Occupy him carly, and wisely, in agriculture or busi- 

‘scionce or in literatare, and ho will never think of war 

ise than asa calamity, But leave him idle; and, the 

‘brave and active and capable he is by nature, the more 

e thirst for some appointed field for action ; and find, in 

h = peril of battle, the only satisfying fulfilment 

ie being. And from the earliest incipient civil. 
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might be mortal. How much more, then, ought you ts 
shrink from the thought of sitting above a theatre p-t in 
which even a few condemned slaves were slaying each other 
only for your delight! And do you not shrink from the fuct 
of sitting above a theatre pit, where,— not condemned slaves, 
—but the best and bravest of the poor sons of your people, 
slay each other,—not man to man,—as the coupled gladin- 
tors; but race to race, in ducl of generations? You would 
tell me, perhaps, that you do not sit to see this; and it is 
indeed true, that the women of Europe—thoxe who have no 
heart-interest of their own at peril in the contest—draw the 
curtains of their boxes, and muffle the openings; so that 
from the pit of the circus of slaughter there may reach them 
only at intervals a half-heard cry and a murmur as of the 
wind’s sighing, when myriads of souls expire. They shut 
out the death-cries; and are happy, and talk wittily among 
themselves, That is the utter literal fact of what our ladies 
do in their pleasant lives. 

Nay, you might answer, speaking for them—‘We do not 
fet these wars come to pass for our play, nor by our careless. 
ness; we cannot help them. How can any final quarrel of 
gations be settled otherwise than by war?? I cannot now 


delay, to tell you how politic: 





1 quarrels might be otherwise 
settled. But grant that they cannot. Grant that no law of 
reagon can be understood by nations; no law of justice sub 


to fight for it, and your servants’ food from their hps tu sup 

Port it; and the black seals on the parchinent of your treatics 
of peace are the deserted hearth and the fruitless field. 
"There is a ghastly Iudicrousness in this, as there is mostly in 
hese wide and universal crimes. Hear the statement of the 
very fact of it in the most literal words of the greatest of out 
English thinkers :— 

“What, speaking in quite unofficial language, is the net-purport and 
upshot of war? To my own knowledge, for example, there dwell 
and toil, in the. British village of Dumdrndge, usually some five hun- 
dred souls, From tliese, by certain “natural enemies” of the French, 
there are successively selected, during the French war, say thirty able- 
bodied men. Dumdrudge, at her own expense, bas suckled and 
pursed them; she has, not without difficulty and sorrow, fed them up 
to manhood, and even trained them to crafts, s0 that one can weave, 
another build, another hammer, and the wenkest can stand under 
thirty stone avoirdupois, Nevertheless, amid much weeping and 
swearing, they are selected; all dressed in red; and shipped away, at 
the public charges, some two thousand miles, or say only to the south 
of Spain; and fed there till wanted, 

« And now to that same spot in the south of Spain are thirty similar 
French artisans, from a French Dumdrudge, in like manner wending ; 
till at length, after infinite effort, the two parties come into actual 
Juxtaposition; and Thirty stands fronting Thirty, each with a gun in 
bis hand. 

‘@traightway the word “Fire!” is given, and they blow the s2ula 
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na monument for a dead knight, in Westminster abbey, 

& earving of a bat at one end, and a ball at the other. 

iy be the remains in me only of savage Gothic prejudice; 

T had rather carve it with a shield st one end, and a 

ord at the other. And this, observe, with no reference 

er to any story of duty donc, or cause defended. 

ge the knight merely to have ridden out occasionally to 

his neighbour for exercise; assume him even a soldier 

of fortune, and to have gained his bread, and filled his parse, 
iat the sword's point. Still, I feel as if it were, somchow, 
der and wortbicr in him to have made his bread by 

d play than any other play; [had rather he had made it 
‘thrusting than by batting;—much more, than by betting. 
tather that he should ride war horses, than back race 
horses; and—I say it sternly and deliberately—inuch 
“rather would I have him slay his neighbour, than cheat 


But remember, to far as this may bo trae, the game 

of war is only that in which the full personal power of 

the lorman creature is brought out in management of ite 
Weapons. And this for three reasons:— 

First, the great justification of this game is that it truly 
when well played, determines wha te the best man ~~ 
who ix the highest bred, the most selfdenying, the most 

fearless, the coolest of nerve, the swittest of eye and band. 
6 





Anil the other reasons for this mode of decision of canso, 
the diminution both of the material destructiveness, 

F cost, and of the pnysical distress of war, For you must 
‘think thot in speaking to you in this (as you may 
ne), fantastic praise of battle, I have overlooked the 
weighing against me. I pray all of you, who 

ave not read, to read with tho most earnest attontion, Mr. 
“Helps’s two essays on War and Government, in the first 
volume of the lastseries of ‘Friends in Council,’ Everything 
t can be urginl against war is there simply, exhaustively, 

d most graphically stated. And all, there urged, is true. 
But the two great counts of evil alleged against war by 
that most thoughtful writer, hold only against modern war, 
Tf you have to take away massos of men from all indus 
trial employment,—to feed them by the labour of others,— 
to move them aud provide them with destructive machines, 
varied daily in national rivalship of inventive cost; if you 
Ihave to ravage the country which you attack,—to destroy 
for a score of fiture yours, its roads, its woods, its citics, 
‘and its harbours;—and if, finally, having brought masses 
‘of men, counted by hundreds of thousands, face to face, you 
tear those masses to picoes with jagged shot, and leave the 
fragments of living creatares, countlessly beyond all help of 
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Seong that all the aim of education should be to develop 
jix;—and seeing als) what magnificont self sacnfice the 
classes of men are oe 6 for any cause that they 


princes, who ought to be of ail gentle nen the 

grntlest, and of all nobles the most generous, and whose title 

| of royalty means only their function of doing every man 
“Sright’—how these, I say, throughout history, should 40 
‘Faroly pronounce themsolves on the side of the poor and of 
Jaitice, but continually maintain themselves and their own 
interests by oppression of the poor, and by wresting of justice; 

_ and bow this should be accepted as 90 natural, that the word 
loyalty, which means faithfulness to low, is used as if it were 
‘Only the duty of a people to be loyal to their king, und not 
the daty of a King to be infinitely more loyal to his people. 

| How comes it to pass that a captain will dio with his pass- 
i engers, and lean over the ganwale to give the parting boat its 
course; but that a king will not usually die with, much less 
Jor, bis passengers,—thinks it rather incumbent on his pas 
Beigers, ta any number, to dio for Aim? Think, T besvech 
ou, of the wonder of this, The sea captain, not captain hy 
divine right, but only by company’s appointment ;—not a 
man of royal descent, bat only a plebcian who can steer ;— 
Got With the eyes of the world upon him, but with feeble 
ee ems Ione poor beat, of his name being ever 
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® hundred miles square, and were resolved on doing our at 
anost for it; making it feed as large a number of people as 
posible; making every clod productive, and every rock 
Wetensive, and every human being happy; should we not 
have enough on ovt hands think you? But if the ruler bas 
any other aiju than this; if, careless of the result of his inter. 
ferenve, he desire only the authority to interfere; and, re 
gardless of what is illdone or well-done, cares only that it 
shall be done ut his bidding ;—if he would rather do two hun. 
dred miles’ space of mischief, than one hundred miles’ space of 
good, of course he will try to add to his territory ; andtoadd 


ilimitably. But does he add to his power? Da, you call it 
power in a child, if he is allowed to play with the wheels and 


bands of some yast engine, pleased with their murmur and 
whirl, till his unwise touch, wandering whore it onght not, 
seatiers beam and wheel into ruin? Yet what machine is so 
vast, 0 incognisble, as the working of the mind of a nation; 
what child’s tonch so wanton, a8 tho word of a selfish king ? 
And yet, how long have we allowed the historian to speak of 
the extent of the calamity 1 man causes, as a just ground for 
his pride; and to extol bim as the greatest prince, who is 
only the centre of the widest error. Follow out this thought 
by yourselves; and you will find that all power, properly so 
eallod, ie wise and tonovolent. Thoro may be capacity in a 
drifting fireship to destroy a fleet; there may be venom 
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enough in a dead boily to infect a nation —but which of 
the mos ambitious, would desire a drifting kinghood, 
in consuming fire, or a poison<lipped sceptre whose tou 
was mortal? There is no true potoncy, remember, but 
of help; nor true ambition, but ambition to sarc. 

And then, observe farther, this true power, the 
of saving, depends neither on multitude of men, nor on ~ 
extent of territory. We ane continually assuming that nate 
become strony according to their numbers. They indeed 
become so, if those numbers can be made of one mind; but ~ 
how are you sure you can stay them in one mind, and keep — 
them from having north and south minds? Graut Chet 
unanimous, how know you they will be unanimous in might? 
If they are unanimous in wrong, the more they are, essen 
tially the weaker they are. Or, suppose that they can ndither — 
be of one mind, nor of two minds, bat ean only be of ao 
mind? Sappose they are » mere helpless mob; tottering 
into precipitant catastrophe, like a wagzon load of stonea 
when the whecl comes off Dangerous enough for thee 
neighbours, certainly, but not “powerfal? 

Neither does strength depend on extent of territory, 
more than opon number of population. Take ap your 
when you go home this evening,—put the cluster of Bri 
Tales beside the mass of South America; and then con: 
Whether any race of men need care how much ground 
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‘The strength is in the men, ard in their unity 
‘not in thelr standing room: s little group of wise 
is better than a wilderness full of fools; and only that 

on gnin# true territory, which galis itself, 
And now for the brief practical oatcume of all this, Re 
aber, no government in ultimately strong, but in. propor 
to its kindness and justice; and thata nation does not 


by merely multiplying and diffusing itself Woe 

not strengthened as yet, by multiplying into America, 

even whon it has not to encounter the separating con- 

of emigration, « nation need not boust itself of multi. 
plying on its own ground, if it multiplies only as flies or locusts 
do, with the god of flies forits god. It multiplies its strength 
only by increasing an ono great family, in perfect fellowship 
‘and brotherhood. And lastly, it does not strengthen itself 
by seizing dominion over races whom it cannot benefit, 
| Austris is not strengthened, but weakened, by ber grasp of 
Lombardy; and whatever apparent increase of majesty and 
of wealth may have accrued to us from the possesion of 
Tndia, whether theae prove to us ultimately power or woak- 
‘ness, depends wholly on the degree in which our influence on 
*the native race shall be bensyolent and exalting. Bat, as it 
‘sat their own peril that any race extends their dominion in 
‘mere desire of power, #0 it ix at their own still greater peril 
that they refuse to undertake aggressive war, according te 
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their force, whénever they are assured that tbeir 
would be helpful and protective. Nor need you li 
sophistical objection of the impossibility of knowing 
people’e help is needed, or when not. Make your 
conscience clean, and your national eyes will soon be 
No man who is truly ready to take part in a noble 
will ever stand long in doubt by whom, or in what e 
aid isneeded. I hold it my duty to make no political stale 
ment of any special bearing in this presence ; but T tell yor 
broadly and boldly, that, within these Iast ten years ™ 
English have, a8 a knightly nation, lost our spara: we bs 
fought where we should not have fought, for guia; snd é 
have been passive where we should not have been | 
for fear. I tell you that the principle of non-in : 
now preached among ns, is as selfish and cruel as the wor 
frenzy of conquest, and differs from it only by being: 
malignant, but dastardly. 

T know, however, that my opinions on this suljec 
widely from those ordinarily held, to bo any farther 
upou you; und therefore I pass lastly to examine 
ditions of the third kind of noble wat j;—war- 
Tor defence of the country in which we were horn, 
taaintenance aud execution of her laws, by whon 
ened or defied, It is to this duty that I supposo’ 

neering the army consider themselves in reality’ 
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‘want you now to refleet what the laws of mere defence 

nd what the soldier's duty, as now understood, or su 

to be understood, You have solemnly devoted your 

‘to be English soldiers, for the guardianship of England, 

t you to feel what this vow of yours indeed means, ot 
dually coming to mean. You tuke it upon you, first, 

ile you are sentimental schoolbo, you go into your milix 
iry convent, or barracks, just as a girl goes into her convent 
hile she is a sentimental schoolgirl; neither of you then 
Ww what you are about, though both the good soldiers and 
nans make the best of it afterwards, You don't un 

nd porhaps why I call you ‘sentimental’ schoolboys, 
you go into the army? Because, on the whole, it is 

of adventure, of excitement, of fine dress and of the 

of fame, all which sre sentimental motives, which 
make a boy like going into the Guards better than 

nto 2 counting-house, You fancy, porbaps, that there is a 
e sense of duty mixed with these peacocky motives? 

din the best of you, there is; but do not think that it is 
If you exred to do your duty to your country in a 

fe and unsentimental way, depend upon it, there is now 
duty to be done in raising harvests, than in burning 
hem; iore in building houses, than in shelling theom—more 
in winning money by your own work, wherewith to bely 
n, than in taxing other people's work, for money where 
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sway the best blood and strength of tho nation, all the 
ibstance of it that is brave, and careless of reward, 
scornful of pain, and faithful in trast; and to cast that 
‘steol, and make a mere sword of it; taking away its 

and will; bat to keep the worst part of the nation— 

7 is cowardly, avaricions, sensual, and faithless — 

d to give to this the voice, to this the authority, to this 

e chief privilege, where there is least capacity, of thought. 
fulfilment of your vow for the defence of England will 

iy 16 means consist in carrying out such a system. You 
(are not trie soldiers, if you only mean to stand at a shop 
to protect shop-boys who are cheating inside. A 
‘foldier’s vow te his country is that he will dic for the 
| guardianship of her domestic virtue, of her righteous Laws, 
and of her anyway challenged or endangered honour, A 
Wate without virtue, without laws, and without honour, be 
| He bound nor to defend; nny, bound to redress by Lis own 
_ right hand that which be scos to be base in her.” So sternly 
) Gs this the law of Nature and lite, that a nation once utterly 
‘errupt can only be redeemed by » military despotism— 
‘mover by tolking, nor by its freo effort, And the healte 
of any state consists simply in this: that in it, those whz 
are wisest shall also be strongest; ite rulers’ should be also 
Boldiers; or, rather, by force “of intellecy more than of 
_-BWord, its suldiors its rulers. Whatever the hold which the 
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i every fimaginution a fountain of life or denth! Be 
g} ) in any after years, rather than now—though, 
mdéed, there is only one place where a man may be nobly 
Ahoughiless—his deathbed. No thinking should ever be 
Wk to be done there. 
| Having, then, resolved that you will not waste recklessly, 
Yet enmestly nse, these early days of yours, remember that 
| al the daties of her children to England may be summed 
hh two words—industry, and honour. I say first, Industry, 
) for it is in this that soldier youth are especially tempted to 
Gi Yet, surely, there is no reason, because your life may 
Posilily or probably be shorter than other men’s, that you 
Mould therefore wasto more recklessly the portion of it 
that is granted you; neither do the duties of your profes: 


time or other find bearing on busines, of ifs ani 
A young mathematician may be excused for lam 
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happiness; not such as can be won by the speed 
6 marred by the obliquity of a ball. 

_ First, thon, by industry you must fulfil your vow to your 
| gountry ; but all industry and earnestness will be useless 
“gnless they are consecrated by your resolution to be in all 
things men of honour; sot honour in the common sense only, 

| Dat in the highest Rest on the foree of the two satu words 
| im the great verse, integer vite, scclerisque purus, You 
| have vowed your life to England; give it her wholly—a 
| bright, stainless, perfect life—a knightly life. Because you 
| Baye to fight with machines instead of lances, there may bea 
| necessity for more ghastly danger, but there is none for leas 
worthiness of character, than in olden time. You may be 
| true kaights yet, though perhaps not equites ; you may have 
to call yourselves ‘cannonry’ instead of ‘chivalry, but that 
| is.no reason why you should not call yourselves true men. 
So the first thing you have to sve to in becoming soldiers 
is that you make yourselves wholly trus. Courage is a mere 
matter of course among any ordinarily well-born youths; 
Hut neithor truth nor gentleness is mattor of course, You 
must bind them like shiclds about your necks; you must 
write them on the tables of your hearts. Though it be not 
‘exacted of you, yet exact it of yourselves, this vow of stainless 
tenth, Your hearts are, if you leave them unstirred, as 
tombs in which a gol lies buried. Vow yourselves crusaders 
. 5 
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to redecm that sacred sepulchre, And remembér, before 
all things—for no other memory will be so protective of 
you—that the highest law of this knightly truth ix that 
under which it is vowed to women. Whomsoever else jut 
deceive, whormsoever ‘you injure, whomsoever you leave 
unaided, you must not deceive, nor injure, nor leaye unaided, 
according to your power, any woman of whatever Task 
Belicve me, every virtuo of the higher phases of manly 
character begins in this;—in truth and modesty before the 
fhoe of all maidens; in trath and pity, or trath and reverence, 
to all womanhood, 


And now let me turn for a moment to you,—wives and 


hearts, and that the truth of them never 
of trisl_ comes which you recognise for | 
w not when the hour of trial first Gnds | 
‘finds you. You imagine that you mr 
wait and to suffer; to surrender and te 
moun. You know that you must pot weaken the heru 
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eof your husbands and lorers, even by the one fear of whiolt 
| those hearts are capsble,—the fear of parting from you, or of 
eausing you grief. Through weary years of separation’ 
through fearfal expectancies of unknown fate; through the 
Senfold bitterness of the sorrow which might so easily have 
een joy, and the tenfold yearning for glorious life struck 
Gown in its prime—tirough all these agouies you fail pot, 
and never will fail But your trial is not in these. To be 
heroic in danger is littles—you aro Englishwomen. To be 


hheroio in change and sway of fortune is little ;—for do you 


not love? To be patient through the great chasm and pause 
of loss is little ;—for do you nnt still love in heaven? But to 
Le heroio in happiness; to bear yourselves gravely and right. 
wously in the dazzting of the sunshine of morning; not to forget 
the God in whom you trust, when Ho gives you most; not 
to fail thove who trust you, when they seem to need you 
Teast; this is the difficult fortitude. It is not in the pioing 
‘of absence, not in the peril of battle, not in the wasting of 
sickness, that your prayer shonld be most passionate, or your 
guardianship most tender. Pray, mothers and maidens, for 
your young soldiers in the bloom of their pride; pray Sor 
them, while the only dangers round them are in their own 
wayward wills; watch you, aud pray, when they have to 
facc, not death, but temptation. But it is this fortitude also 
for which there ix the crowning reward. Believe me, the 
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whole course and character of your lovers’ lives is in yout 
hands; what you would have them be, they sball be, if you” 
not only desire to have them so, but deserve to bave them 
80; for they are but mirrors in which you will see yourselves 
imaged, If you are frivolous, they will be so also; if you 
have no understanding of the scope of their duty, they also 
will forget it; they will listen,—they ean listen,—to no other 
interpretation of it than thay uttered from your lips, Bid | 
them be brave;—they will be brave for you; bid them be | 
cowards; and how noble soever they be;—they will quail for | 
you. Bid them be wise, and thoy will be wise for yous mock | 
at their counsel, they will be fools for you: such and so abso- 
Inte is your rule over them. You faney, perhaps, as you have 
been told so often, that a wife's rule should only be over hor 
husband’s house, not over his mind. Ah, no! the trae role ig 
just the reverse of that; a true wife, in her husband's house, 
is his servant; it ia in his heart that she ia queen. Whatever 
of the best he can conceive, it is her part to be; whatever of 
highest he can hope, it is bers to promise; all that is dark in 
him she must purge into purity; all that is failing in him she 
iust strengthen into truth; from her, through oll the 
world’s c he mast win his praise; in her, through al. 
the world’s fare, he mast find his peace. 

And, now, bus one word more, You may wonder, per 
haps, that I have spoken all this night in praise of war 
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. less, and your churchgoing mere mockery of God, if 
have not plain obedience in you enongh for this. Lot every” 
lady in the upper classes of civilised Europe simply vow that, 
while any cruel war proceeds, she will wear blacks;—a mutts 
wack,—with no jewel, no ornament, no excuse for, or evar 
sion into, prettincess—I tell you again, no war would last a 
ook, 


And lastly, You women of England are all now shrieking 
with one voice,—you and your clergymen together,—because 
you hear of your Bibles being attacked. If you choose to 
obey your Bibles, you will never care who attacks them. It 
is just because you never fulfil a single downright precept of 
the Book, that yon are so careful for ite credit: and just 
because you don’t care to obey its whole words, that you are, 
80 particular about the letters of them. The Bible tells you 
to dress plainly,—and you are mad for finery ; the Biblé tells 
You to have pity ox the poor,—and you crush them under 
your carriage-wheels; the Bible tells you to do judgment 
and justice,—and you do not know, nor care to know, 60 
much as what the Bible word ‘justice meass* Do 
but learn so much of God’s truth as that comes to; know 
what Ife means when He tells you to be just: and teach 
your sons, that their. bravery is but a fool's boast, and their 
deeds but a fircbrand’s tossing, unless they are indeed Just 
mon, and Perfect in the Fear of God ;—and you will soon 
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10 more war, unless it be indeed such as is willed by 
of whom, though Prince of Peace, it 1s also written, ‘In 
2zousness He doth judge, and make war. 
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mines of marble, than, were it rightly est 
Oalifornia could buy, I must not, however, pi 
chance of his name being in any wise azs0 
errors. Much of my work has been done obst 
my own way; and he is never responsible for 
he has often kept me right, or at least enab 
yance in a right direction. Absolutely right 
be in such matters; nor does a day pase wil 
cing every honest stadent of antiquity of 
error, and showing him better how to think, 
to look. But I knew that there was no hope 0 
able to enter with advantage on the fields o 
opened by the splendid investigation of ree 
gists; though I could qualify myself, by 
sympathy, to understand here and there, 
Homer's or Hesiod’s, as the simple people did fy 


in two important particulars, the evidence of 
tive trath in ancient symbolism ; Neer a 
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‘fe justified by the closest ressoning of modern physicista ; 
| and, cecondly, that the blue of the eky, hitherto thought 
| to be caused by watery vapour, is, indeed, reflected from 
the divided air itself; zo that the bright blue of the eyes 
of Athena, and the deep blue of her mgis, pfove to be ac- 
curate mythic expressions of natural phenomena which 


it is an uttermost triumph of recent science to have 


revealed. 
Indeed, it would be difficult to imagine triumph more 
| complete, To form, “within an experimental tube, a 
bit of more perfect sky than the sky itself!” here is 
magic of the finest sort! singularly reversed from that 
of old time, which only asserted its competency to en- 
elose in bottles elemental forces that were—not of the 
ky. 

Let me, in thanking Professor Tyndall for the true 
wonder of this piece of work, ask his pardon, and that 
of all masters in physical ecience, for any words of mine, 
either in the following pages or elsewhere, that may cver 
seein to fail in the respect due to their great powers of 
thonghit, or in the admiration due to the far scope of their 
discovery, But I will be judged by themselves, if I have 
not bitter reason tu ask them to teach usr ore than yet 
thoy have tanght. 
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This firat day of May, 1869, I am writing where my 
work was began thirty-five years ago,—within sight of 
the snows of the higher Alps. In that half of the permit: 
ted life of man, I have seen strange évil brought npom | 
> every scene-that I best loved, or tried to make beloved by 
others. The light which once flushed those pale summits 
with its rose at dawn, and purple at sunset, is now 
wumbered and faint; the air which once inlaid the clefts | 
of all their golden crags with azure, is now defiled with 
languid coils of emoke, belched from worse than yolesui¢ 
fires; their very glacier waves are ebbing, and their 
snows fading, as if Hell had breathed on them; the 
waters that once sank at their feet into crystalline rest, are 
now dimmed and foul, from deep to deep, and shore to 
shore. These are no careless words—thoy are accurately— 
horribly—trac, I know what the Swiss lakes were; no 
pool of Alpine fountain at its source was clearer, This 

, on the Lake of Geneva, at half a mile from 
I could scarcely see my oar-blade a fathom 


t, the air, the waters, all defiled! How of the 


eurth itself? Take this one fact for type of honour done by 
the modern Swiss to the earth of his native land. ‘There 
used to be s little rock at the end of the avenue by the 





| port of Neuchitte!; there, tho last marble of the foot ot 
Jara, sloping to the blue water, and (at this time of year) 
wovered with bright pink tufts of Saponaria, I weat, 
three days since, to gather a blossom at the place. The 
Boodly native rock and its flowers were covered with the 
dust and refuse of the town; but, in the middlo of the 
avenue, was 4 newly-constructed artificial rockery, with a 
fountain twisted throngh a spinning spout, and an in- 
#cription on one of its loose-tumbled stones,— 


“ Aux Botanistes, 

Le club Jurassique.” 
Ab, masters of modern science, give me back my 
Athena oat of your vials, and seal, if it may be, once 
more, Asmodens therein. You have divided the ele- 
ments, and united them; enslaved them upon the 
earth, and discerned them in the stars, Tonch aos, 
Tow, but this of them, which is all that man need 
Enow,—that the Air is given to him for his liv; and 
the Rain to his thirst, and for his baptism; and the 
Fire for warmth; and the Sun for sight; and the 
Earth for his meat—and his Rest. 


‘Vayar, May 1, 1990, 
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4. I wit not ask your pardon for endeavouring to interest 
you in the subject of Greek Mythology; but I must ask 
your permission to approach it in a temper differing from 
that in which it is frequently treated. We cannot justly 
interpret the religion of any people, unless we are prepared 
to admit that we ourselves, a well as they, are liable to 
‘error in matters of faith ; and that the convictions of others, 
however singular, may in some points have been well 
founded, while onr own, however reasonable, may in some 
particulars be mistaken. You must forgive me, therefore, 
for not always distinctively calling the creeds of the past 
« superstition,” and the creods of the prosont day “ reli- 
gion ;” as well as for assuming that « faith now confessed 
may sometimes be superficial, and that a faith long for- 
gotten may once have been sincere. It is the task of the 
# “Athans the Restrainar."” ‘The namo ia given to her as having 
holpod Bellerophon to bridle Pegasus, the flying clowd. 
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c¢ alive in the world, with sharp teeth and claws, real, 
d very ugly, flying dragons. On the other hand, few 
traced any moral or symbolical meaning in the 
, and the average Greek was ss far from imagining 
y interpretation like that I have just given you, as an 
ge Englishman is from seeing in St. George the Red 
Knight of Spenser, or in the Dragon the Spirit of 
infidelity. But, for all that, there wae a certain under 
“current of consciousness in all minds, that the figures 
‘Meant more than they at first showed ; and, according to 
ch man’s own facultics of sentiment, he jndged and read 
‘them; just ss a Knight of the Garter reads more in the 
"jewel on his collar than the George and Dragon of a 
‘publichouse expresses to the host or to his customers. 
‘Thus, to the mean person the myth always meant little ; 
to the noble person, much; and the greater their famili- 
‘arity with it, tho more contemptible it became to the ono, 
‘and the more sacred to the other: until vulgar commenta 
tors explained it entirely away, while Virgil made it the 
crowning glory of his choral hyn to Hereales 


“ Around thee, powerless to infect thy soul, 
‘Beas, in his crested crowd, the Lerna worm." 


“Non ta rationia egenton 
Lernmus turb eapitum cireamatotlt anguis” 


‘And although, in any special toil of the hero's lifo, the 
“moral interpretation was rarely with definiteness attached 
to its event, yet in the whole course of the life, not only a 
~ symbolical meaning, but the warrant for the existence of 
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If the tale goes on to change clouds or planets 
tb living croatures,—to invest them with fair forma— 
inflame them with mighty passions, we can only un- 
tand the story of the human-hearted things, in eo far 
‘Bs we ourselves take pleasure in the perfectness of visible 
form, or can sympathize, by an effort of imagination, with 
"the strange people who had other loves than that of wealth, 
‘und other interests than those of commerce. And, lastly, if 
" hw myth complete itaelf to the fulfilled thoughts of the 
| mation, by attributing to the gods, whom they have carved 
‘out of their fantasy, continual presence with their own 
| ®ouls; and their every effort for good is finally guided by 
the sense of the companionship, the praise, and the pure 
‘will of Immortals, we shall be able to follow them into 
this last circle of theirfaith only in the degree in which the 
otter parta of our own beings have heen also atirred by the 
‘Repects of nature, or strengthened by hor laws, It may bo 
| easy to prove that the ascent of Apollo in his chariot sig- 
nifies nothing but the risingof the sun, But what does the 
Sunrise itself signify to us? If only languid return to friv- 
‘colons amusement, or fruitloas labour, it will, indeed, not 
‘be easy for ns to conceive the power, over a Greek, of the 
name of Apollo. But if, for us alzo, as for the Groek, the 
sunrise means daily restoration to the sense of passionate 
“giadness and of perfect life—if it means the thrilling of 
‘mew strongth throngh every nerve,—the shedding over ns 
of a better peace than the peace of night, in the power of 
the dawn,—and the purging of evil vision and fear by the 
baptism of its dew ;—if the sun itself is an influenes,tow 

r 
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“the carth and heaven, and of a finer eletoont of wther 
Suppoeed to be beyond the heavens; * but at this time we 
> find the four quite definite, both in cheir kingdoms and in 
their personalities. They are the rolers of the earth that 
"we tread upon, and the air that we breathe ; and are witk 
Mis a2 clozcly, in their vivid humanity, as the duat that 
‘they animate, and the winds that they bridle. I shall 
briefly define for you therangeof their separate dominions, 
‘and then follow, as far as we have time, the most interest- 
ing of the legends which relate to the queen of the air. 
11. The role of the first spirit, Demeter, the earth 
mother, is over the earth, first, aa the origin of all life— 
the dust from whence we were to jecondly, as the 
receiver of all things back at last into silence—“ Dust 
thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return.” And, there- 
fore, 23 the most tender image appearing and 
fading life, in the birth and fall of re, her daughter 
Proserpine plays in the ficlds of Sicily, and thence is torn 
away into darkness, and becomes the Queen of Fate—not 
morely of death, but of the gloom 
ends, not beauty only, but sin; of sins the sin 
against the life she gave: so th ; her highest 
power, Persephone, the avenger and purifier of blood,— 
“The voice of thy brother’s blood cries to me out of tha 
ground.” Then, side by side with this queen of the carth, 
wo find a demigod of agriculture by tho plough—the lord 
of grain, or of the thing ground by the mill, And itis 
“Jad by modem science now also asserted, and with probability ap 
pred, to exist, 
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of these gods having also their subordinate or aasuci- 
“powers—eervant, or sister, or eompania~ muse. 

Then, lastly, we come to the myth which is to be 

ibject of closer inquiry—the story of Athena and of 

‘deities subordinate to her. This great goddess, the 

h of the Egyptians, the Athena or Athonaia of the 

reeks, and, with broken power, half usnrpod by Mara, 

16 Minerva of the Latins, is, physically, the queun of the 

having supreme power both over ita blessing of calm, 

d wrath of storm; and, spiritually, she is the queen of 

breath of man, first of the bodily breathing which is 

‘to his blood, and strength to his arm in battle; and 

p of the mental breathing, or inspiration, which ia hia 

ral health and habitual wisdom; wisdom of conduct 
‘And of the heart, as opposed to the wisdom of imagina- 
‘tion and the brain; moral, as distinct from intellevtual ; 
Anapired, ws distinct from illaminated. 

15. By a singular, and fortunate, though I believe 
wholly accidental coincidence, the heart-virtue, of which 
‘sho is the spirit, was separated by the ancionts into four 
divisions, which have since obtained acceptance from all 

) mon ss rightly discernod, and havo received, as if from tha 
pe caarters ‘of the four winds of which Athena is the natural 
| queen, the name of “Cardinal” virtaes: namely, Pra- 
‘denes, (the right secing, and foreseeing, of events throagh 
darkness); Tuatico, (the righteous bestowal of favour and 
_ of indignation) ; ; Fortitudo, (pationes undor trial by pain); 


and Temperance, (patienco under trial by pleasure), 
With respect to these four virtues, the wtrinies oh 
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ef powers of Athena, the Greeks had divinely written 

. them, snd for all men after them, two mighty eongs,; = 
‘one, of the Menis,* mens, passion, or zeal, of Athena, 
breathed into a mortal whose name is “Ache of heart,” 
‘and whose short life Ss only the inearnate brooding and 

[Peberst- of storm; and tho other is of the foresight and 
fortitude of Athena, maintained by her in the heart of a 
Mortal whose name is given to him from a longer grief, 

| Odysseus, the full of sorrow, the much-enduring, and the 
long-suffering. 

17. The minor expressions by the Grecks in word, in 
symbol, and in religious service, of this faith, are eo many 
and eo beautiful, that I hope some day to gather at least a 
few of them into « separate body of evidence respecting 
the power of Athena, and its relations to the ethical 
Conception of the Homeric poems, or, rather, to their 
ethical nature; for they are not conceived didactically, 
bat are didactic in their ossenco, aa all good artis, Thoro 
iS an increasing insensibility to this character, and even 
‘fan open denial of it, among us, now, which is one of the 
Most curious errors of modernism, —the peculiar and 
Gudicial blindness of an age which, having long practiced 
art and poctry for the sake of pleasure only, has become 
incapable of reading their langnsge when they were both 
@idactic: and also, having boon itself acoustomed to a 
profexedly didactic teaching, which yet, for private 

© This Gret word of the ind, Menis, afterwards passes into the Latin 
Mens; ts the root of the Latin mame for Athens, ‘ Minerva,” and 
‘of the English “mind.” 
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areal spiritual power, was apprehended of all men, Her 
cules was no dead hero, to be remembered only as a victot 
over monsters of the past—barmless now, as slain, He 
‘was the perpetual type and mirror of heroism, and ita pre 
eent and living aid against every ravonons form of human 
trial and pain. 

5. But, if we seek to know more than this, and to aseer- 
tain the manner in which the story first crystallized into 
its shape, we shall find ourselves led back generally to 
one or other of two sources—either to actual historical 
events, represented by the faney under figures personify. 
ing them ; or clse to natural phenomena similarly endowed 
with life by the imaginative power, usually more or lees 
under the influence of terror. ‘The historical myths we 
must leave the masters of history to follow; they, and the 
events they record, being yet involved in great, though 
attractive and penetrable, mystery. But the atars, and 
hills, and storms are with us now, as they were with others 


of old; and it only needs that we look at them with the 


earnestness of those childish eyes to understand the first 
words spoken of them by the children of men. And then, 
in all the most beautiful and enduring myths, we shall 
| find, not only a literal atory of a real person,—not only » 
parallel imagery of moral principle,—but an underlying 
worship of natural phenomena, out of which both have 
sprung, and In which both for ever remain rooted, Thing, 
from the real aun, rising and setting;—from the real 
atmosphere, calm in its dominion of unfading blue, and. 
fierce in its descent of temmpest—the Greds Yorms Sekar 
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jall only find by slow mining for it ;—which is withheld 
Mi purpose, and cloee-locked, that you may not get it til! 
have forged the key of it in a furnace of your own 
heating. And this withholding of their meaning is con- 
“tinual, and confes@d, in the great poets. Thus Pindar 
|) Says of himself; “There is many an arrow in my quiver, 
“fall of speech to the wise, bnt, for the many, they need in- 
terpreters.” And neither Pindar, nor Avschylus, nor 
Hesiod, nor Homer, nor any of the greater pocts or 
“teachers of any nation or time, ever spoke but with inten 
‘tional reservation: nay, beyond this, there is often a 
Meaning which they themselves cannot interpret,—which 


it may be for ages long after them to interpret, 


who tell them, involuntarily and ee 
‘with as great distinctness (and in respects, though 
not in all, under conditions as far beyond the control of 
their will) as a dream sent to any of us by night when we 
dream clearest; and it is this ver: * vision that could 
mot be refused, and of moral that could not be foreseen, 
which in modern historical inquiry has been left wholly 
Out of account: being indeed the thing which no merely 
historical investigator can understand, or even believe; 
for it belongs exclusively to the creative or artistic group 
of tnen, and can only be interpreted by those of their race, 
whi themselves in some measure also see visions and dream 
arene 

‘Bo that you may obtain a more truthicl Wea ot toe 
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in the Homeric vision of Athena, las been made 
hy the advance of time, being thus essentially and 
erally true; but I muat in the outset indicate the rela 
to that central thought of the imagery of the inforio: 

ities of atorm, 


om the early times. 
Why do you suppose Milton calls him “sage?” One 
not usually think of the winds as very thoughtful or 
powers. But hear Homer: “Then we came 
the Aolian island, and there dwelt Aolus Hippotades, 
ear to the deathless gods: there he dwelt in a floating 


and round it was a wall of brass that conld not be 
broken; and the smooth rock of it ran up sheer. To whom 
|twelve children were born in the sacred chambers—six 
danghters and six strong sons; and they dwell for ever 
/with their beloved father, and their mother strict in duty; 
jand with them are Inid up « thousand benefits; and the 
{misty house around them rings with fluting all the day 
long.” Now, you are to note first, in this description, the 
jwall of brass and the eheer rock. Yon will find, through- 
cont the fables of the tempest-group, that the brazen wall 
jand precipice (occurring in another myth as the brazen 
(tower of Danae) aro always connected with the idea of the 
towering cloud lighted by the sun, here truly described ua 
floating island. Secondly, you hear that all treasures 
/were laid up in them ; therefore, you know this Aolus ia 
lord of the beneficent winds (“he bringoth the win Lout 
| 
a 
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severe reflection upon persons who waste their time on 
mythological studies: but I mnst go on at once to (he 
fable with which you are all generally familiar, that of 
the Harpies. 

‘This ix always connected with that of Boreas or the 
forth wind, because the two sons of Boreas are enemies of 
the Harpies, and drive them away into frantic flight. The 
myth in its first literal form means only the battle between 
the fair north wind and the foul south one: the two 
Harpies, “Stormswift” and “Swiftfoot,” are the sisters 
‘of the rainbow—that is to say, they are the broken drifta 
‘of the showery sonth wind; and the clear north wind drives 
them back; but they quickly take a deeper and more 
malignant significance. You know the short, violent, 
Spiral gusts that lift the dust before coming rain; the 
Harpies get identified first with these, and then with more 
violent whirlwinds, and so they are called “ Harpies,” 
“the Snatchers,” and are thought of as entirely destruc- 
tive ; their manner of destroying being twofold—by snatch- 
ing away, and by defiling and polluting. T' 
fn which you may really see a small Harpy at her work 
wlmost whenever you choose. The first time that there is 
threatening of rain after two or three days of fine weather, 
leave your window well open to the street, and some books 
or papers on the table; and if you do not, in a little while, 
know what the Harpies mean ; and how they snatch, and 
how they defile, Vl give up my Greek myths. 

91. That is the physical meaning. It is now casy 
to find the mental one. You must wi have tx toe 
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92, Now you must always be propared to read Greok 
a8 yon trace threads through figures on a silken 
; the same thread runs through the web, but it 
ses part of different figures. Joined with other colours 
hardly recognize it, and in different lights, it ix dark 
‘orlight. Thus the Greck fables blend and cross curiously 
In different directions, till they knit themselves into an 
Brabesque where sometimes you cannot tell black from 
‘purple, nor blue from emerald—they being all the truer 
for this, because the traths of emotion they represent are 
interwoven in the same way, but all the more difficult to 
read, and to explain in any order. Thus the Harpies, as 
they represent vain desire, are connected with the Sirens, 
who are the spirits of constant desire: so that it is difficult 
sometimes in early art to know which are meant, both 
being represented alike as birds with women’s heads ; only 
the Sirens are the great constant desires—the infinite sick- 
nesses of heart—which, rightly placed, give life, and 
wrongly placed, waste it away; 80 that there are two 
groups of Sirens, one noble and saving, as the other ix 
fatal, But there aro no animating or saving Harpies : 
their nature is always vexing and full of weariness, and 
thus they are curiously connected with the whole group of 
legends about Tantalus, 

23, We all know what it is to bé tantalized ; but we do 
not often think of asking what Tantalus waa tantalized 
for—what he had done, to be for ever kept hungry insight 
offood? Well; he had not been condemned to this mere 
Ips for being a glutton. By Dante the same punidamen'a 
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‘the sun :—he is the dog-star of rnin; and hence the 
pntinusl Homeric dwelling npon him, and comparison ot 
flame of anger to his swarthy light; only, in his 
ching, it is thirst, not hunger, over which he rules 
ly; a0 that tho fable'of Icarius, his first master, 
ds, among the Greeks, to the legend of the drunk- 

of Noah. 

The story of Actwon, the raging death of Hecuba, and 

| tradition of the white dog which ate part of Hercules’ 
sacrifice, and so gave name to the Cynosarges, are all 
ious phases of the same thought—the Greck notion of 
dog wing throughout confused between its serviceable 
fidelity, its watchfulnces, its foul voracity, shamelessness, 
‘and deadly madness, while, with the curious reversal or 
recoil of the meaning which attaches itself to nearly every 
‘great myth—and which we shall presently see notably 
exemplified in the relations of the serpent to Athena,—the 
“dog becomes in philosophy a type of severity and absti 
ence. 

24. Tt would carry us too far wside were I to tell you 
the story of Pandareos’ dog—or rather, of Jupiter's dog, 
for Pandareos was its guardian only; all that bears on our 

| presdnt purpose is that the guardian of this golden dog had 

three dangliters, one of whom was subject to the power of 

the Sirens, and is turned into the nightingale; and the 

| other two were subject to the power of the Harpies, and 

this was what happened to them, ‘Thoy wore very beans 

' tifal, and they were beloved by the gods in their youth, 
‘and all the great goddesses were anxious to bring, Wow YY. 

2 
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* 
25, T have hitherto spoken only of deities of the winda 
pass now to a far more important group, the Doities 
Clond. Both of these are subordinate to the fuling 
of tho air, as the demigods of the fountains and 
or seas are to the great deep: but, as the cloud-firma- 
detaches itself more from the air, and has a wider 
of ministry than the minor streams and seas, the 
cloud deity, Hermes, has a rank more equal with 
than Nereus or Proteus with Neptune; and there 
is greater difficulty in tracing his character, becanse his 
eal dominion over the clouds ean, of course, be assort- 
only where cloud ares and, therefore sareely at all in 
be undergoes in 
“becoming a Greek from an Egyptian and Phomician god, 
“Sre greater than in any other case of adopted tradition. 
Th Egypt Hermes is a deity of historical record, and a con- 
ductor of the dead to judgment; the Greeks take away 
much of this historical function, assigning it to the Musea; 
but, in investing him with the physical power over cloude, 
they give him that which the Muses disdain, the power of 
concealment, and of theft. The snatching away by the 


* I believe that the conclusions of recent scholarship are generally 
opposed to the Herodotean ideas of any direct nocoptanoo by the Greuks 
of Egyptian myths: and very certainly, Grock art ladeveloped by giving 
the veracity and ximplicity of roal life to Basten savage grotewne ; and 
‘Bot by softening the severity of pure Egyptian design, Bub it is of ne 

whether one conception was, or was not, in this ouse, 
“derived from the other’ my object is only to mark the cesential differ 
senses Detwoes them, 
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Pineclad slopes of the hills of Sparta and Arcadia, when 
the snows of their higher summits, beneath the sunshine 
ef April, fell into fountaing, and rose into clouds; and in 
‘every ravine was a newly-awakened voice of waters;— 

' Sott inerease of whisper among its sacred stones ; and on 
“every crag its forming and fading veil of radiant cloud; 
temple above temple, of the divine marble that no tool can 
pollute, nor ruin undermine. And, therefore, boyond this 
eentral valley, this great Greek vase of Arcadia, on the“ Aol 
Yoo” mountain, Cyllene, or “ pregnant” mountain, called 
also “cold,” becanse there the vapours rest,* and born of 
the eldest of those stars of spring, that Maia, from whom 
Jour own month of May has its name, bringing to you, in 
the green of her garlands, and the white of her hawthorn, 
the unrecognized symbols of the pastures and the wreathed 
snows of Arcadia, where long ago she was queen of stara: 
there, first cradled and wrapt in swaddling-clothes ; then 
Faized, in a momentof'surprise, into his wandering power,— 
$a born the shepherd of the clouda, winged-foot 
docviving,—blinding the oyes of Argus,—escaping from 
the grasp of Apollo—restless messenger between the high- 
est eky and topmost carth—the herald Mercury, new 
Tighted on a heaven-kissing hill.” 

27, Now, it will be wholly impossible, at present, to 
trace for you any of the minor Greek expressions of this 
thought, except only that Mercury, as the cloud shepherd, 

* On the altar of Hermes on Its summit, as on that of the Cacinian 
Hera, no wiad cyer stirred the ashea. By those altars, the Gods of 
Tleayen were appeased ; and nll their storms at rew,, 
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"98. In connection with this driving of Priam’s chariot, 
fremember that as Autolycus is the son of Hermes the 
(Deceiver, Myrtilus (the Auriga of the Stars) ia the son of 
‘Hormes the Guido. Tho name Hermes iteclf means 
Tuipulse ; and he is especially the shepherd of the flocks 
lof the eky, in driving, or guiding, or stealing them; and 
yet his great name, Argeiphontes, not only—as in differ. 
ent passages of the olden pocts—means “ Shining White,” 
fwhich is ssid of him ss being himself the silver cloud 
by the ann; but “Argus-Killer,” the killer of 
these, which is eaid of him as he veils the sky, and 
especially the stars, which ure the eyes of Argus; or, tite: 
rally, eyes of brightness, which Juno, who is, with Jupiter, 
‘part of the type of highest heaven, keeps in her peacock’s 
frain. We know that this interpretation is right, froma 
[passage in which Euripides deseribes the shield of Hippo- 
‘medon, which bore for its sign, Argus the all seeing, cov- 
‘ered with eyes; open towards the rising of the stars, and 
\closed towards their setting.” 

And thos Hermes becomes the spirit of the movement 
of the sky or firmament ; not merely the fast flying of the 
‘transitory cloud, but the great motion of the heavens and 
(stars themsolves. Thus, in his highest power, he corre- 
sponds to the “ primo mobile” of the later Italian phitos~ 
opliy, and, in his simplest, is the guide of all mysterious 
and cloudy movement, and of all successful subtleties. 
[Perhaps the prettiest minor recognition of his character 
‘is. when, on the night foray of Ulysses and Diomed, Uige 








gencies of this great goddess. 
81. 1 She is the air giving lifo and hoalth to all 
animals, 
IL She is the air giving vegetative power to the 
earth. 

TIL She is the air giving motion to the sea, and ren- 
dering navigation possible. 

TV. She is the air nourishing artificial light, torch or 
Jamplight ; as opposed to that of the sun, on 
one hand, and of consuming * fire on the other, 

Y. She is the air conveying vibration of sound. 

T will give you instances of her agency in all these 
functions. 

89. First, and chiefly, she is air as the spirit of life, 
giving vitolity to tho blood. Her payhic relation to the 
vital force in matter lies deeper, and we will examine it 
‘afterwards; buta great number of the most interesting 
passages in Homer regard her as flying over the earth in 
Jocal and transitory strength, simply and merely the god- 
dess of fresh sir. 

Tt is enrions that the British city which has somewhat 
saucily styled ituelf the Modern Athens, is indeed more 
under her especial tutelage and favour in this respect than 
perhaps any other town in the island. Athena is first 
simply what in the Modern Athens you so practically 


* Nct « actentific, but a very practical and expressive Uistinction, 
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breath meant, both in exercise and in battle, and 
the queen of the air becomes to them at once the 
of bodily strength in war; not mere brutal mus- 
lar strength,—that belongs to Ares,—bat the strength 
‘young lives passed in pure air and swift exercise,— 
nilla’s virginal force, that “flies o’er the unbending 

, and skims along the main.” 
33. Now I will rapidly givo you two or three instances 
her direct agency in this function, First, when she 
Wants to make Penelope bright and beautiful; and to do 
Away with the signs of her waiting and her grief. “Then 
“Athena thought of another thing; she laid her into deep 
leep, and loosed all her limbs, and made her taller, and 
qoade her smoother, and fatter, and whiter than sawn 
‘ivory; and breathed ambrosial brightness over her face; 
sand 50 she left her and went up to heaven.” Fresh sir 
and sound sleep at night, young ladies! You see you 
_ may have Athena for lady’s maid whenever you choose. 
Next, hark how ehe gives strength to Achilles when he 
is broken with fasting and grief. Jupiter pities him and 
" gaya to her,—‘ Danghter mine, are you forsaking your 
own soldier, and don’t yon care for Achilles any more? 
gee how hungry and weak he is,—go and feed him with 
ainbrosin’ So ho urged the eager Athena; and she leaped 
down ont of heaven like » harpy falcon, shrill voiced; and 
the poured nectar and ambrosia, full of delight, into the 
breast of Achilles, that his limbs might not fail with fam- 
ine then she returned to the solid dome of her etrong fa- 
‘Her.” And then comes the great passage aout Achilles 
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arming- for which we have no time. But here is 
Athena giving strength to the whole Greek army, 
came as a falcon to Achilles, straight at him;—a 
drift of breeze; bnt to the army she must come wid 
she sweeps round them all. “As when Jupiter 
the purple rainbow over heaven, portending 
cold etorm, eo Athena, wrapping herself round 
purple cloud, stooped to the Greek soldiers, and raised: 
each of them.” Note that purple, in Homer’s nes 
nearly always means “fiery,” “fall of light,” It 
light of the rainbow, not the colour of it, which 
means you to think of. 

84, But the most curious passage of all, and full 
meaning, is when she gives strength to Menclaus, 
may stand unwearied against Hector. 


her, first and she gave him strength in his shou 
in his limbs, and she gave him the courage” —of 
eer you suppose? Had it been Neptune or 
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Gving that the insect’s flight and breath are co-ordina- 
Ls that ita wings are actually foreing-pumpy, of ybich 
e stroke compels the thoracic respiration; and that 
‘thus breathes and flies simultaneously by the action of 
ne muscles, 60 that respiration is carried on moat 
daring flight, “while the air-vessels, supplied 
by many pairs of lungs instead of one, traverse the organs 
of flight in far greater nmmbers than the capillary blood- 
of our own aystem, and give enormous and untir- 
muscular power, a rapidity of action measured by 
ds of “strokes in the minute, and an endurance, by 

miles and hours of flight.” * 
Homer could not have known this; neither that the 
g of the fly was produced as in a wind instrument, 
constant current of air through the trachea. But he 
| seen, and, doubtless, meant us to remember, the mar- 
“¥ellous strength and swiftness of the insect’s flight (the 
" glance of the swallow itself is clumsy and slow compared 
_ to the darting of common honse-flies at play); he probably 
attributed its murmur to the wings, but in this also there 
Was a type of what we shall presently find recognized in 
the namo of Pallas,—the vibratory power of the air to con- 
vey sound,—while, a3 a purifying creature, the fly holds 
‘its place beside the old symbol of Athena in Egypt, the 
vulture ; and as a venomous and tormenting creature, has 
more than the strength of the serpent in proportion to ita 
‘size, being thus entirely representative of the influence of 

Ormerod. Natern History of Woaps. 
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e yet. Compare also the turning of Hector’s lance 
p Achilles > Iliad xx. 459, 
87, The last instance I will give you is as lovely as it is 


nb Thronghont the Iliad, Athena is herself the will 
or Menis of Achilles, Ifhe is to be calmed, it is she who 
tals him ; if angored, xt is she who inflames him. In 
“the first quarrel with Atrides, when he stands at panse, 
with the great aword half drawn, “ Athena came from 
theaven, and stood behind him, and canght him by the 
yellow hair.” Another god would have stayed his hand 
‘pon the hilt, but Athena only lifts his hair. “And he 
turned and knew her, and her dreadful eyes shone npon 
him.” There is ay exquisite tenderness in this laying her 
hand upon his hair, for it is the talisman of his life, vowed 
to his own Thessalian river if he ever returned to ite 
Bhore, and cast upon Patroclus’ pile, so ordaining that 
there should be no return. 

88. Secondly—Athena ia the air giving vegetative im- 
pulse to the carth. Sho is the wind and the rain—and 
yet more the pure air itself, getting at the earth fresh 
turned by spade or plough—and, above all, feeding the 
fresh leaves; for though the Greeks knew nothing about 
earbonic acid, they did know that trees fed on the air. 

Now, note first in this, the myth of the air getting at 
ploughed groand, You know I told you the Lord of all 
Yabour by which man lived was Iephwestus; therefore 
Athena adopts a child of his, and of the Earth,—Erich- 
thonius,—literally, “ the tearer up of the ground”—whe 
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is the head (though not in direct line,) of the kings 
Attiea; and having adopted him, she gives tum tobe 
bronght up by the three nymphs of the dew. Of thi) 
Aglauros, the dweller in the fields, is the envy or mullet 
of the earth; che answers nearly to the envy of Cain, the: 
tiller of the ground, against his shepherd brother, in het 
uwn envy against her two sisters, Herse, the cloud de, 
who is the beloved of the shepherd Mercury ; and Pate 
drosos, the diffused dew, or dew of heaven. Literally, you 
have in tus myth the words of the blessing of Esau= 
“Thy dwelling shall be of the fatness of the earth, and éf 
the dew of heaven from above.” Aglauros is for her envy 
tnrned into a black stone; and hers is one of the voica— 
the other being that of Cain,—whieh haunts the cirele of 
envy in the Purgatory — 
“To sono Aglauro, chi divenne msso,.” 

to her two eisters, with Erichthoning, (or the here 
Erectheus,) is built the most sacred temple of Athens ia 
Athens ; the temple to their own dearest Athena—to her, 
and to the dew together: #o that it was divided into two 

: \¢ temple of Athena of the city, and the other 


dew to the hill pastures, in the central 

city of the heathen; dominant over 

intellectual world, is, of all the facts eonmected 

with her worship as the spirit of life, perhaps the most 

impor! [ have no time now to trace for you the 
hondredth part of the different ways in which it bean | 
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2 natural beauty, and on tho best order and hap 
} of men’s lives. I hope to follow out some of these 
ns of thought in gathering together what I have to say 
field herbage ; but I must say briefly here that the 
tsign, to the Greeks, of the coming of apring in the 
res, was not, as with us, in the primrose, but in the 
as flowers of the asphodel tribe (of which I will give 
some separate account presently); therefore it is that 
s earth answers with crocus flame to the cloud on Ida; 
‘the power of Athens in eternal life is written by tho 
tof the asphodel on the Elysian fields, 
But farther, Athena is the air, not only to the Lilies of 
field, but to the leaves of the forest. We saw before 
the reason why Hermes is said to be the son of Maia, the 
est of the sister stars of spring. Those stars are called . 
ot only Pleiades, but Vergilia, from a word mingling the 
of the turning or returning of apring-time with the 
pouring of rain, Tho mothor of Virgil bearing the 
of Maia, Virgil himself received his name from the 
n stars; and he, in forming, firat, the mind of Dante, 
through him that of Chancer (besides whatever special 
’ influence came from the Pastorals avd Georgics), 
became the fountain-head of all the best literary power 
‘connected with the lore of vegetative natare among eivi- 
Tized races of men. Take the fact for what it is worth; 
| still it is a strange seal of coincidence, in word and in 
reality, upon the Greck dream of the power over hnman 
‘life, and its purest thoughts, in the stars of spring. But 
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the first syllable of the name of Virgil has relation alo tt 
another group of words, of which the English ones, vit 
and virgin, bring down the force to modern days, 

group containing mainly the idea of “ spring,” or ines 

of life in vegetation—the rising of the new branch of! 
tree out of the bud, and of the new leaf out of the groaulh 
It involves, secondarily, the idea of greenness and Of 
strongth, but primarily, that of living increase of a net 
rod from a stock, stem, or root; (* There shall cone at 
a rod out of the stem of Jesse;”) and chiefly the’stem 
certain plants—either of the rose tribe, as in the bud 

of the almond rod of Aaron ; or of the olive tribe, 

has triple significance in thie symboliam, from the moh 
\ts oil for sacred anvinting, for strength in the gy:nnasiam, 
and for light. Hence, in numberleas divided and reflected 
ways, it is connected with the power of Hercules aid 
Athena: Herenles plants the wild olive, for its shadé, 00 
the course of Olympia, and it thenceforward gives 
Olympic crown, of consummate honour and rest; whil 
the prize at the Panathennic games is a vase of iteoll, 
(meaning encouragement to continaance of effort); a” 
from the paintings on these Panathonaie vases we get tit 
most precious clue to the entire character of ; 

Then to express its propagation by slips, the trees y 
which the oil waa to be taken were called “Moriai,” ie 
of division (being all descendants of the sacred one it 
Erechtheum). And thus, in one direction, we 
“children like olive plants roand about thy 
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olive graftiny of St. Paul; while the vee of the oil for 
duting gives chief name to the rod itself of the stem of 
and to all those who were by that name signed for 
disciples first in Antioch. Remember, farther, since 
mame was first given, the influence of the symbol, 
Hoth in extreme unction, and in consecration of priests 
land kings to their “divine right ;" and think, if you cau 
reach with any grasp of thonght, what the influence on 
the earth has been, of those twisted branches whose leaves 
five grey bloom to the hillsides under every breeze that 
Dlows from the midland’sea. But, above and beyond all, 
ink how strange it is that the chief Agonia of humanity, 
‘and the chief giving of strength from heaven for ita fulfil- 
ment, should have boon under its night shadow in Paleatine, 
89. Thirdly—Athenn is the air in its power over the sea. 
On the earliest Panathenaic vase known—the “ Bargon” 
vase in the British Museum—Athena has a dolphin on her 
shield. The dolphin has two principal meanings in Greek 
#ymboliam. It means, first, the sea; secondarily, the 
ssconding and descending course of any of the heavenly 
bodies from one sea horizon to another—the dolphins’ 
arching rise and replunge (in a summer evening, out of 
calm sea, their black backs roll round with exactly the 
slow motion of a water-wheel; but I do not know how 
far Aristotle’s exaggerated account of their leaping or 
their swiftness has any foundation.) being taken as a type 
of the emergerce of the sun or stars from the een in the 
east, and plunging beneath in the west. Hence, Apoll>, 
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d then, finally, when her own storm-power is falty pnt 
th on the ovean also, and the madness of the wgis-suake 
‘given to the wave-xnake, the sea-wave becomes the 

uring hound at the waist of Seylla, and Athena takes 


tial power on the ocean, in making navigation posai- 
, is commemorated in the Panathenaic festival by her 
plus being carried to the Erechtheum euspended from 
mast of a ship. 

“In Plate ex, of vol. ii, Le Normand, are given two 


posed to blind the eyes, and no face of the god is seen 
(Turner, in the Ulysses and Polyphemus sunrise, loses the 
form of the god in light, giving the chariot-horses only ; 
rendering in his own manner, after 2,200 years of various 
fall and revival of the arts, precisely the same thought aa 
the old Greek potter), He ascends out of the sea; but 
the cca iteelf has not yet caught the light. In the second 
design, Athena as the morning breeze, and Hermes ss the 
morning clond, fly over the sea before the sun. Hermes 
turns tack his head; his face is unseen in the cloud, a9 
Apollo’s in the light ; the grotesque appearance of an ani- 
mal’s face is only the cloud-phantasm modifying a frequent 
form of the hair of Hermes beneath the back of his cap, 
“inde the morning breeze, the dolphins leap from the rip. 
pled ses, and their sides catch the light, 
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P Athena thas this aspect towsrds the traly sensual and 
bodily strength ; so that to Ares, who is himself insane 
And consuming, the opposite wisdom seems to be insane 
‘end consnming: “All we the other guis have thee against 
ma, O Jove! when we would give grace to men; for thoa 
hast begotten the maid without a mind—the mischievous 
' ereatnre, the doer of unseemly evil. All we obey theo, 
nd are ruled by thee. Her only thou wilt not resist in 
anything she says or does, because thou didst bear her— 
consuming child as he is.” 
41. Lastly—Athena is the air, conveying vibration of 
sound. 
Tn all the loveliost representations in contral Greek art 
‘of the birth of Athena, Apollo stands cloze to the sitting 
Jupiter, singing, with a deep, quiet joyfulness, to bis lyre. 
‘The sun is always thought of as the master of time aud 
rhythm, and as the origin of the composing and inventive 
discovery of melody; but the air, as the actual element 
‘and subetance of the voice, the prolonging and sustaining 
power of it, and the symbol of its moral passion, What- 
ver In music ig measured and designed, belongs therefure 
to Apollo and the Muses; whatever is impulsive and pas- 
sionate, to Athena: hence her constant strength of voice 
orery (a8 when she aida the shont of Achilles) curionsly 
epposed to the dumbness of Demeter. The Apolline lyre, 
therefore, is not 20 much the instrament producing sound, 
as its measurer and divider by length or tension of string 
into given notes; and I believe it is, in « double connrs 
s 
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music is the natural expression of a lofty passion for 
ght cause; that in proportion to the kingliness and 
of any personality, the expression either of its joy or 
fering becomes measured, chastened, calm, and capable 


a which we become narrow in the cause and conception 
‘of our passions, incontinent in the utterance of them, feeble 
‘of perseverance in them, sullied or shamoful in the indul- 
of them, their expression by musical sound becomes 


mean, fatnitous, and at last impossil 


to expression of ultimate vice; it mu or ever sunk 
“into discordance or silence. And : fore stated, 
every work of right art has a tenden: reproduce the 
ethical state which first developed it which of all the 
arts is most directly ethical in o1 Jo the most direct 
in power of discipline; the first, the simplest, the most 
effective of all instruments of moral instruction ; while in 
‘the failure and betrayal of its functions, it becomes the 
subtlest aid of moral degradation. Music is thus, in ber 
health, the teacher of perfect order, and is the voice of the 
obedience of angels, and the companion of the course of 
tho spheres of heaven ; and in her depravity she is also the 
teacher of perfect dizordor and disobedience, and the Gloria 
in Excelsis becomes the Marseillaise. In the third section 
of this volume, I reprint two chapters from another casy 
of mine, (“ The Cestus of Aglais,”) on modesty or measure, 
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Pipe aid pastoral song,” which belong to her dominion 
“over the aspliodel meadows, and breathe on tlieir banks of 
violets. 

Finally, is it not strange to think of the influence of this 

“ene power of Pallas in vibration; (we shall see a singular 
“mechanical enengy of it presently in the serpent’s motion ;) 
im the voices of war and peace? How much of the ro 
pose—how much of the wrath, folly, and misery of men, 
thee literally depended on this one power of the air ;—on 
the sound of the trumpet and of the bell—on the J+ «’s 
song, and the bee's murmar. 

44, Such is the general conception in the Greek rind 
ofthe physical power of Athena. The spiritual power as- 
sociated with it is of two kinds ;—first, she is the Spirit of 
Life in material organism ; not strength in the blood only, 
but formative energy in the clay: and, secondly, she is in- 
spired and impulsive wisdom in human conduct and human 
art, giving the instinct of infallible decision, and of fault- 
Jess invention. 

Tt is quite beyond the scope of my present purpoze—and, 
indeed, will only be possible for me at all after marking 
the relative intention of the Apolline myths—to trace for 
you the Greek conception of Athena as the guide of moral 
passion. But I will at least endeavor, on some near occu 
sion,* to define some of the actual truths respecting the 
vital force in created organism, and inventive fancy in the 

* Thave tried to do this in more outline in the two following sections 
‘of this volume. 
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Even at the close of the last century some of this 

remained among the inhabitants of the Greek 

ade; and when w pretty English Indy first made her 

y into the grotto of Antiparos, she was surrounded, on 

return, by all the women of the neighbouring village 

Believing her to be divine, and praying her to heal them 
of their sicknesses. 

46. Then, secondly, the creed of the upper classes waa 
‘more refined and spiritual, but quite as honest, and even 
‘more forcible in its effect on the life, You might imagine 

iat the employment of the artifice just referred to im- 
‘Plied utter unbelief in the persons contriving it; but it 
‘really meant only that the more worldly of them would 
play with apopular faith for their own purposes, as doubly. 
minded persons have often done since, all the while sincerely 
holding the same Ideas themselves in a more abstract form ; 
while the good and unworldly men, the trne Greek heroes, 
lived by their faith as firmly as St, Louis, or the Cid, or 
the Chevalier Bayard, 

AT. Then, thirdly, the faith of the poots and artists was, 
necewarily, lee definite, being continually modified by the 
involuntary action of their own fancies; and by the neces- 
sity of presenting, in clear verbal or material form, things 
of which they had no authoritative knowledge, Their 
faith waa, in some respects, like Dante’s or Milton’s* firm 
in general conception, “but not able to vouch for every 
detail in the forms thoy gave it: but thoy went consiJlera 
Diy farther, even in that minor sincerity, than subsequent 
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pocts; aud strove with all their might to be aa near tht 
truth as they could. Pindar says, quite simply, “Lee 
not think so-and-so of the Goda, It must have been tit 
way—it cannot have been that way—that the thing #* 
done.” And as late among the Latins aa the days of 
Horace, this sincerity remaina, Horace is jnet as tue 
and simple in his religion as Wordsworth ; but all powe# 
of understanding any of the honest classic poets lias ber 
taken away from most English gentlemen by the mechst== 
ical drill in verse-writing at school. Throughont the 
whole of their lives afterwards, they never can get thatt= | 
selves quit of the notion that all verses were written s47 


exercize, and that Minerva was only a convenient word 
for the last of an hexameter, and Jupiter fordthe last but 
one, 


+ impossible that any notion ean be more fal 
lscions or more misleading in its consequences, All grett 
song, from the first day when human lips contrived allt 
bles, has been sincere song, With deliberate difadié 

gedians—with pure and native passion tht 
ir perfect words to their dearest faitlt 
rvus carmina fingo”” “Title thing that] 


f thyme on the Matin mountains, Yeq 
clientes his favourite pine to Diana, and lie 
al hymn to the Faun that guards int 
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the Gods will love her, though she has only a handful 
f salt and meal to give them—just as earnestly as ever 
gentleman taught Christian faith to English youth 
| a England's truest days. 
| 49. Then, lastly, the creed of the philosophers or sages 
) Waried according to the character and knowledge of each; 
| —their relative acquaintance with the secrets of natural 
| seioneo — their intellectual and sectarian egotiam — and 
| thetr mystic or monastic tendencies, for there is a classic 
as well as a medimyal monasticism. They ended in losing 
} the life of Greece in play npon words; but we owe to 
- their early thought some of the soundest ethics, and the 
| foundation of the best practical laws, yet known to mar 
| kind. 

50, Such was the general vitality of the heathen creed 
fm ite strength. Of its direct influence on conduct, it is, 
86 I said, imposible for me to speak now; only, remem- 
ber always, in endeavouring to forma judgment of it, that 
what of good or right the heathens did, they did looking 
for no reward. The purest forms of our own religion have 
always consisted in sacrificing less things to win greater ;— 
time, to win cternity,—the world, to win the skies. The 
order, “sell that thou hast,” is not given without the 
promise,—“ thou shalt have treasure in heaven ;” aud well 
for the modern Christian if he accepts the alternative aa 
this Master left it—and does not practically read the com- 
anand and promise thus; “Sell that thou hast in the beat 
market, and thou shalt have treasure in eternity also.” 

a 








0. 
ATHENA KERAMITIS.* 
(Athena in the Earth.) 


Bbudy, supplementary to the preceding lecture, of the reppored, and actual, 
Pelations of Athena to the vital force in material organism, 


SL Tt has been easy to decipher approximately the 


Greek conception of the physical power of Athena in 


cloud and sky, because we know oursel: 
‘and skies are, and what the force of the wind is in form- 
ing them. But it is not at all easy to trace the Greek 
thoughts about the power of Athena in giving life, be- 
eanse we do not ourselves know clearly wh! ia, or in 
What way the air is necewary to it, or what there is, be- 
sides the air, shaping the forms that it is put into. And 
it is comparatively of small consequence to find ont what 
the Greeks thought or meant, until we have determined 
what we ourselves think, or mean, when we translate the 
Greek word for “ breathing” into the Latin-English word 
“spirit.” 

52, But it is of great consequence that you should fix 
in your minds—and hold, against the baseness of mere 


* “Athens, Ot for being made into pottery.” I coin tho exproaion as 
A counterpart of 7) mspSira, “Clay intact” 
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52, Endurance, or patience, that is tho contral sign of 
ppirit; a constancy against the cold aud agony of death; 
‘and 4s, physically, it is by the burning power of the air 
‘that the heat of the flesh is sustained, se this Athena, 
Bpiritnally, is the queen of all glowing v’.tue, the uncon 

_ suming fire and inner lamp of life. And thus, as He 
‘phiestus is lord of the fire ofthe hand ad Apolloof the fire 
of the brain, so Atheria of tho fire of the heart; and aa 
Hercules wears for his chief armour che skin of the Newean 
fion, his chief enemy, whom he slew; and Apollo has for 
hhis highest name “ the Pythian,” from his chief enemy, the 
Python, slain; so Athena bears always on her breast the 
deadly face of hor chief enemy elain, the Gorgonian cold, 
and venomous agony, that turne living men to stone, 

4, And so long as you have that fire of the heart within 
you, and know the reality of it, you need be under no 
alarm as to the possibility of ite chemical or mechanical 
analysis. The philosophers are very humorous in their 
ecstasy of hope about it; but the real interest of their dis- 
coveries in this direction is very amall to human-kind, It 
is quite truc that the tympanum of the car vibrates under 
sound, und that the surface of the water in itch vibrates 
too; but the ditch hears nothing for all that; and my 
hearing is still to me as blessed a mystery as ever, and the 
interval between the ditch and me, quite as great. If the 
trombling sound in my ears was once of the marriage-bell 
which began my happiness, and is now of the passing-boll 
which ends it, the difference between those two sounds te 
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More and more into modes of one foree ; or finally 
mere motion, communicable in various states, but pot 
ible. We will asenme that science hss done its 

} and that every chemical or animal force is 
trably resolvable into hest or motion, reciprocally 
wiging into each other. L would myself like better, in 

} order of thought, to consider motion as «mode of heat than 
) heat as a mode of motion : still, granting that we have got 
thus far, we have yet to ask, What is heat? or what 
“motion? What is this “primo mobile,” this transitional 
‘power, in which all things live, and move, and have their 
being? Itis by definition comething different from mat- 
‘ter, and we may call itas we choose—“ first cause,” or 
“first light,” or “first heat ;” but we can show no seien- 
tific proof of its not being personal, and coinciding with 
the ordinary coneoption of a supporting spirit in all things. 
59. Still, iti not udvisable to apply the word “spirit” 

or “breathing” to it, while it is only enforcing chemical 
affinities; but, when the chemical affinities are brought 
under the influence of the air, and of the sun’s hoat, the 
formative force enters an entirely different phase. It doce 
not now merely crystallize indefinite masses, but it gives 
to limited portions of matter the power of gathering, 
selectively, other elementa proper to them, and binding 
these elements into their own peculiar and adopted form. 
This force, now properly called life, or breathing, or 
spirit, is continually cresting its own shells of definite 
thape out of the wreck round it; and this is what I meant 
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by eaying, in the “Ethics of the Dust;”—* you my 
always stand by form against force.” For the mere fire 
of junction is not spirit; but the power that catches ont of 
chaos charcoal, water, lime, or what not and fastens them 
‘lown into a given form, is properly called “ spirit; * and 
we shill not diminish, but strengthen our conception of 
this creative energy by recognizing its presence in lovet 
states of matter than our own ;—such recognition being 
enforced upon ua by a delight we instinctively reciv® 
trom all the forms of matter which manifest it; and yet 
more, by the glorifying of those forms, in the parts of them 
that are most animated, with the colours that are pleasuit 
est to our senses, The’ most farniliar instance of thisit 
the best, and also the most wonderful: the blossoming of 
planta, 

60. The Spirit in the plant,—that is to say, its power 
of gathering dead matter out of the wreck round it, and 
shaping it into its own chosen shape,—ia of course strong: 
eat at the moment of its flowering, for it then not only 
gathers, but forms, with the greatest enengy, 

And where this Life is in it at full power, its form 
becomes invested with aspects that are chiefly delightful 
to our own human passions ; namely, first, with the love 
liest outlines of shape; and, secondly, with the most 
brilliant phases of the primary eolours, bine, yellow, and 
red or white, the unison of all; and, to make it all more 
strange, this time of peculiar and perfect glory is asscelated 

with relations: of the plants or Wiossma io wack other, 
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mating of itself, The flower is the end or proper 
‘object of the seed, not the seed of the flower. The reason 
‘for seeds is that flowers may be ; not the reason of flowers 
‘that seods may be. The flower itsolf is the creature 
Which the spirit makes ; only, in connection with ita per- 
" fectness, is placed the giving birth to its successor, 
61, The main fact, then, about a flower is that it is the 
"part of the plant’s form developed at the moment of its 
intensest life: and this inner raptnre is usually marked 
externally for us by the flush of one or more of the primary 
colours. What the character of the flower shall be, 
depends entirely upon the portion of the plant into which 
this rapture of spirit has been put. Sometimes the life is 
put into its outer sheath, and then the outer sheath be- 
comes white and pore, and full of strength and grace ; 
sometimes the life is put into the common leaves, just 
ander the blossom, and they become scarlet or purple ; 
sometimes the life is put into the stalks of the flower, and 
they flush blue; sometimes into its outer enclosure or 
calyx; mostly into its inner cup; but, in all cases, the 
presence of the strongest life is asserted by characters in 
which the human sight takes pleasure, and which seem 
prepared with distinct reference to us, or rather, bear, in 
being delightful, evidence of haying been produced by the 
power of the same spirit as our own. 
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62. And we are led to feel this still more strongly | 
becanse all the distinctions of species,* both in plants and | 
animals, appear to have similar connection with usar 
character. Whatever the origin of species may be, or how 
ever those species, once formed, muy be influenced by 
external accident, the groups into which birth or accident 
reduce them have distinct relation to the spirit of man_ 
Tt is perfectly possible, and ultimately conceivable, that; 
the crocodile and the Iamb may have descended from thes 
same ancestral atom of protoplasm; and that the physica 
laws of the operation of calcareous slime and of meaiow 
grasa,on that protoplasm, may in time haye developed 
the opposite natures and aspects of the living frames; buf 
the practically important fact for uz ia the existence of & 
power which creates that calcaroous carth itself ;—whieh 
creates, that separately—and quartz, separately ; and gold, 
separately ; and charcoal, separately ; and then 30 direclé 
the relation of these elements as that the gold shall destroy 
the souls of men by being yellow; and the charcoal destroy 
their souls by being hard and bright; and the quartz mp 
resent to them an ideal purity; and the calcareous earthy 

vet crocodiles, and dry and hard, sheep; and 

"The facts on which Tam ntout to dwell are in mawise antagonistle 
to the theories which Mr. Darwin's unwearied and nnersing invostige 
tions are every day rendering more probable. ‘The ssthetio relations 
of species are independent of their origin. Neverthelons, it has always 
seemed to me, in what little work I have dons npon organic forma af 
if the species ‘va by thotr deliberate imitation of each other 
when they met; yet id nok pars one ‘mio anal. 
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. ‘that the aspects and qualities of these two producta, erooo- 

~ Giles and lambs, shall be, the one repellent to the spirit of 
man, the other attractive to it, in a quite inevitable way: 
representing to him states of moral evil and good; and 
heooming myths to him of destruction or rederuption, and, 
fn the most literal sense, “ words ” of God. 

63. And the force of theet facta cannot be escaped from 
by the thought that there are species innumerable, passing 
into each other by regular gradations, ont of which we 
choose what wo most love or dread, and say they were 
indeed prepared for us. Species are not innumerable; 
neither are they now connected by consistent gradation 
‘They touch, at certain points only ; and even then are con- 
nected, when we examine them deeply, in a kind of reti- 
culated way, not in chains, but in chequers; also, how- 
ever connected, it is but by a touch of the extremities, ag 
it wore, and the characteristic form of the species is ontiroly 
individual. The rose nearly sinks into » grass in the san- 
guisorba ; but the formative spirit does not the less clearly 
separate the ear of wheat from the dog-rose, and oscillate 
with tremulous constancy round the central forms of both, 
having each their due relation to the mind of man. The 
great animal kingdoms are connected in the same way. 
The bird throngh the penguin drops towards the fish, and 
the fish in the cetacean reascends to the mammal, yet 
there is no confusion of thought possible between the per 
fect forms of an eagle, » trout, and a war-horse, in their 
relations to the elements, and to man. 
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of the creature. ‘There are myriads lower than this, and 
“more ‘oathsome, in the scale of being; the links betweer 
‘dead matter and animation drift everywhere unseen. 
Bat it is the strength of the base element that is so dread. 
| ful in the serpent; it is the very omnipotence of the 
earth. That rivulet of smooth silver—how docs it flow, 
think you? It literally rows on the earth, with every 
seale for an oar; it bites the dust with the ridges of ite 
ody. Watch it, when it moves slowly:—A wave, but 
without wind! a current, but with no fall! all the boay 
“moving at the same instant, yet some of it to one side, 
*omne to another, or some forward, and the rest of the coil 
backwards; but all with the same calm will and eqnal 
way—no0 contraction, no extension; one goundless, cause- 
less, march of sequent rings, and spectral procession of 
‘spotted dust, with dissolution in its fangs, dislocation in 
Gta coils. Startle it ;—the winding stream will become a 
twisted arrow;—the wave of poisoned life will lash 
through the grass like a cast lance." It scarcely breathes 
‘with its one Jung (the other shrivelled and ubortive); it is 
passive to the sun and shade, and is cold or hot like » 
*T cannot undorstand this swift forwart motion of serpents The 
seizur of pry by the constrictor, though invisibly awift, is quite sim 
ple fn mechaniam; it in amply the rin to ite col of an opened 
watch-epring, and {# just as (nstantaneous. But the steady and con- 
Hanoes motion, without a visible fulcrum (for the whole body moves at 
‘the same instant, and I have often seen even amall snakes gtido ax fast 
ee L could wall), seams to involve a vibration of the scales quite foo 
‘pid to be conceived The motion of the crea ani domal fm ot 
a 4 
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ve lived since firat they could bear record ot 
it seems to me, I say, as if the race itself 
“yere still halfecrpor:t, not extricated yet from its elay; 
‘a lacertine breed of bitterness—the glory of it emaci 
_ *ith cruel hunger, and blotted with venomous stain: and 
the track of it, on the leaf a glittering slime, and in the 
sand a useless furrow. 
72. There are no myths, therefore, by which the mor 
‘al state and fineness of intelligence of different races 
ean be so deeply tried or measured, a8 by those of the ser. 
Pent and the bird; both of them having an especial rela- 
tion to the kind of remorse for sin, or gricf in fate, of 
which the national minds that spoke by them had been 
eapable. The serpent and vulture are alike emblems of 
immortality and purification among races which desired 
to be immortal and pure: and as they recognize their own 
misery, the serpent hecomes to them the scourge of the 
Paries, and the vulture finds its otornal proy in. their 
breast. The bird long contests among the Egyptians with 
the still received serpent aymbol of power. But the Dra 
gonian image of evil is established in the serpent Apap; 
while tho bird's wings, with the globe, become part of a 
better symbol of deity, and the entire form of the vulture, 
aa an emblem of purification, is associated with the eari- 
est conception of Athena. In the type of the dove with 
the olive branch, the conception of the spirit of Athena in 
renewed life prevailing over rain, is embodied for the 
whole of faturity: while the Greeks, to whom, in a hay 
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pier climate and higher life than that ot Egypt, the wul 
ture symbol of cleansing became unintelligible, took the 
eagle, imstead, for their hieroglyph of supreme spiritual 
energy, and it thenceforward retains its hold on the Hae 
man imagination, till it is established among Christian 
myths as the expression of the most exalted form of evan- 
gelistic teaching. The special relation of Athena to her 
favourite bird we will trace presently: the peacock of 
Hera, and dove of Aphrodite, are comparatively unimpor 
tant myths: but the bird power is soon made entirely la: 
man by the Greeks in their flying angel of victory (par 
tially human, with modified meaning of evil, in the Har 
py and Siren); and thenceforward tt associates itself with 
the Hebrew cherubim, and has had the most singular in- 
fluence on the Christian religion by giving its wings to 
render the conception of angels mysterious and notenable, 
and check rational endeavour to determine the nature of 
subordinate spiritual agency; while yet it has given to 
that agency a vague poetical influence of tie highest 
value in its own imaginative way. 

73. But with the early serpent worship there was msso- 
ciated another—that of the groves—of which you will 
also find the evidence exhaustively collected in Mr. Fer 
gusson’s worl is tree worship may have taken a dark 
form when associated with the Draconian ona; or op| 
as in Judea, to a purer faith; but in itelf, I believe, it 
was always healthy, and though it retains little definite 

1 hieroglyphic power in sueequent rOhgion, i weeamiet, 
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‘instexd of symbolic, real; the flowers and trees are them 
#elves beheld and beloved with « half-worshipping delight, 
A Which is always noble and healthfal. 

And it is among the most notable indicationa of the 
Yolition of the animating power, that we find the ethical 
#igns of good and evil set on these also, as well as upon 
@uimals; the venom of the serpent, and in some respects 
its image also, being associated even with the passionless 
growth of the leaf out of the ground; while the distine- 
tions of specica seem appointed with more definite ethical 
nddress to the intelligence of man as their material pro- 
ducts become more useful to him. 

74. I can easily show this, and, at the same time, make 
clear the relation to other plants o lowers which espe- 
cially belong to Athena, by examining the natural myths 
Gn the groupe of the plants which would be nsed at any 
country dinner, over which Athena would, in her simplest 
Household authority, cheerfully rule, her in England. 
Suppose Horace’s favourite dish of beans, with the bacon; 
potatoes; some savoury stuffing of onions and herbs with 
the meat; celery, and a radish or two, with the cheese; 
nnits and apples for dessert, and brown bread. 

75. The beans are, from carliest time, the most impor- 
tant and interesting of the sceds of the great tribe of 
Plants from which came the Latin and French name for 
all kitchen vegetables —things that are gathered with the 
hhand—podded seeds that cannot be reaped, or beaten, or 
shaken down, but must bé gathered green. ‘Leguiné 
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this venomous one. Examine the purple and yellow 
of the eommon hedge nightshade; you will find it 
ed exactly like some of the forms of the cycla 
and, getting this clue, you will find at Inst the 

Ppoisonons and terrible group to be—sistera of the 

anilas | 
The nightshades are, in fact, primroses with a curse 
on them; and a sign set in their petals, by which the 
lly and condemned flowers may always be known from 
the innocent ones,—that the stamens of the nightshades 
‘are batween the lobes, and of the primulaa, opposite the 
‘ of the corolla, 

Next, side by side, in the celery and radish, you 
have the two great groups of umbelled and craciferous 
‘planta; alike in conditions of rank among herba: both 
lowering in clusters; but the umbelled group, flat, the 
‘erucifers, in spires:—both of them mean and poor in tho 
Dlossom, and losing what beanty they have by too close 
crowding :—both of them having the most curious influ- 
‘ence on human character in the temperate zones of the 
arth, from the days of the parsley crown, and hemlock 
drink, and mocked Euripidean chervil, until now: but 
chiefly among the northern nations, being especially plants 
that are of some humble beauty, and (the crucifers) of end- 
fers use, when they are chosen and cultivated; but that 
run to wild wasto, and are the signs of neglected ground, in 
their rank or ragged leaves, and meagre stalks, and pursed 


or podded seed clusters. Capable, even under cultiyation, 
“ 
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of no perfect beauty, though reaching some 
delightfalness in the lady's smock and the wallilawer; 
tho most part, they have every floral quality meanly, and 
in vain,—they are white, without purity; golden, withoat 
preciousness; redundant, without richness; divided, with 
ont fineness; massive, without strength; and slender 
without grace, Yet think over that useful vulgarity of 
theirs; and of the rolations of German and English pet 
ant character to its food of kraut and cabbage, (sa of Aral 
character to its food of palm-fruit,) and you will begin 
feel what purposes of the forming spirit are in these di 
tinctions of species. 


78. Next we take the nuts and apples,—the nate repr 
senting one of the groups of catkined trees, whose blossmll 
are only tuftaand dust; and the other, the rose tribe, i 
which fruit and flower alike have been the types tothe 
highest races of men, of all passionate temptation, or pure 
delight, from the coveting of Eve to the crowning of the 
Madonna, above the 


“ Rosn aompitena, 

‘Cho #i dilata, rigrada,  ridole 

Odor di lode al Sol" 
We have no time now for these, we must go on to the 
humblest group of all, yet the most wonderful, that of tlw 
gras, which has given us our broad; and from that We 
will go back to the herbs. 

79. The vast family of plants which, under sain, u 

the earth green for man, and, under runahing, give 
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d, and, in their epringing in the early year, mixed with 

‘Native flowers, have given us (far more than the new 

of trees) the thought and word of “spring,” divide 

elvee broadly into three great gronpa—the grustes, 

wes, and rushes. The grasses are essentially a clothing 

r healthy and pure ground, watered by occasional rain, 

but in itself dry, and fit for all cultivated pasture and com. 

are distinctively plants with round and jointed stems, 

have long green flexible leaves, and heads of seed, 

dently emerging from them. The sedgea are 

ily the clothing of waste and more or less poor or 

Itivable soils, coarse in their structure, froquently 

in stem—hence ealled  acnte” by Virgil—and 

their heads of seed not extricuted from their leaves. 

w, in both the sedges and grasses, the blossom has a 

mon structure, though undeveloped in the sedges, but 

composed always of groups of double husks, which have 

mostly 2 apinons process in the centre, sometimes project- 

‘ing into a long awn or beard ; this central process being 

charucteristic also of the ordinary leaves of mosses, as if 

8 moss were a kind of ear of corn made permanently green 

‘on the ground, ad with a new and distinct fructification. 
“But the rushes differ wholly from the sedge and grass in — 

“their blossom structure. Tt is not a dual cluster, but a 

twice threefold one, so fir separate from ths grasses, and 

0 closely connected with a higher order of planta, that I 

‘think you will find it convenient to group the rashes at 

‘ence with that higher order, to which, if you will for the 
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present let me give the general name of Droside, or tam 
plants, it will enable me to say what I have to say of them 
" much more shortly and clearly. ‘ 

80, These Droside, then, are plants delighting in inter 
rupted moisture—moisture which comes either partially 
or at certain seasons—into dry ground. They are not 
water-plants ; but the signs of water resting among dry 
places. Many of the trne water-plants have triple blow 
soms, with « emall triple calyx holding them; in the 
Drosidw, the floral spirit passes into the calyx also, ani 
the entire flower beeomes a six-rayed star, bursting out af 
the stem laterally, as if it were the first of flowers, and — 
had made its way to the light by force through the nn 
willing green. They are often required to retain moisture 
or nourishment for the fature blossom through long time | 
of drought; and this they do in bulbs under ground, of 
which some become a rude and simple, but most lee 
some, food for man, 

81. So now, observe, yon are to divide the whole family 
of the herbs of the field into three rent groupa—Drosidee, 
Carices, “Brahe — ee aa sedges, and grasses 

rosides are divided into five great order— 
Ica, ith ja, amaryllids, irids, and rushes. No tribes of 
flowers have had 60. great, bo varied, or 20 healthy aa 
influence on man as this great gronp of Drosidm, depending, | 
* T think Carox will be found ultimately better than Cyperus fer tie 
generic name, being the Virgilian word, and reproset ting a. 
species, 
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o much on, the whitencas of some of their blossoma, 

radiance of others, as on the strength and delicacy 

substance of their petals; enabling them to take 

of faultless elastic curvature, either in cups, as the 

or expanding belle, a2 the true lily, or heath-lik« 

, asthe hyacinth, or bright and perfect stars, like the 

wr of Bothlchom, or, when thoy are affected by the strange 

x of the serpent nature which forms the labiate group 

“all flowers, closing into forms of exquisitely fantastic 

m in the gladiolus, Put by their side their 

d sisters, the water-lilies, and you-have in them the 

gin of the loveliest forms of ornamental design, and the 

powerful floral myths yet recognized among haman 

rite, born by the streams of Ganges, Nile, Ammo, and 

Avon. 

~ 82. For consider a little what each of those five tribes* 

> hhas been to the spirit of man. First, in their nobleness : 

tho Lilies gave the lily of the Annunciation ; the Aspho- 

dels, the flower of the Elysian fiolds ; the Irids, the fleur- 

delys of chivalry ; and the Amaryllids, Obrist’s lily of the 

field + while the rush, trodden always under foot, became 

| the emblem of humility. Thon take cach of the tribes, and 

“consider the extent of their lower influence. Perdita’s 

© Take this rayh distinction of the four tribes :—Lilies, superior 

ovary, white seods ; Asphodels, euperior ovary. black woods; Iride, 

Enferior ovary, style (typically) rising into central crest ; Amaryllids, 

“inferior ovary, stamens (typically) joined in central cup, Then the 
“rushes are n dark group, through which tliey stoop to the grasses, 
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The star-group, of the squills, garlica, and onions, has 
48 caused mo great wonder. I cannot understand 
‘its beaaty, and serviceablenesa, should have been as- 

d with the rank scent which has been really among. 

8 most powerful means of degrading peasant life, and 
iting it from that of the higher classes. 

belled group, of the hyacinth and convallaria, is aa 

tons the other is coarse: the unspeakable azure light 

long the ground of the wood hyacinth in English spring ; 

‘grape hyacinth, which isin south France, as if a cluster 

es and a hive of honey had been distilled and eom- 

d together into one small boss of celled and beaded 

; the lilies of the valley everywhere, in each sweet 

d wild rocess of rocky lands ;—count the influences of 

on childish and innocent life; then measure tho 

e power of the hyacinth and asphodel as connected 

Greek thoughts of immortality; finally take their 

al and nourishing power in ancient and modern peasant 

and it will be strange if you do not feel what fixed 

lation exists between the agency of the creating spiriti in 

iit, and in na who live by them. 

84. It is impossible to bring into any tenable compass 
“for our present purpose, even hints of the human influ- 
ence of the two remaining orders of Amaryllids and 
Trids ;—only note this generally, that while these in north- 

| @rn countries share with the Primulas the fields of spring, 

it seems that in Greece, the primulaces are not an ex 


© tended tribe, while the crocus, narcissus, and Amaryltis 
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for there is an Asculapian as well as an evil serpentry 
yong the Draconids, and the fairest of them, the “erba 
Madonna” of Venice, (Linaria Cymbalaria,) de 
from the ruins it delights in to the herbage at 
foot, and tonches it; and behold, instantly, a vast 

of herbe for healing,—all draconid in form,—apot- 

and crested, and from their lip-like corollas named 

te ;” full of various balm, and warm strength for 

r yet all of them without eplendid honour or per- 
pct beauty, “ground ivies,” richest when crushed under 
foot; the best sweetness and gentle brightness ot 
robes of the field,—thyme, and marjoram, and Eu- 


$8. And observe, again and again, with respect to all 

h divisions and powers of plants; it does not matter 
‘the least by what concurrences of circumstance or 
they may gradually have been developed: the 

ence of cireumstance is itself the supreme and inex- 

eable fact. We always come ut last to a formative 
eanse, which directs the circumstance, and mode of meet- 
ing it. Ifyou ask an ordinary botanist the reazon of the 
n of # leaf, he will tell you it is a “developed tuber- 
and that its ultimate torm “is owing to the direc 

| tions of its vascular threads.” But what directa its vascu- 
far threads? “Thoy are socking for something they 
want,” he will probably answer. What made them want 
hat?) What made them seek for it thas? Seek for it, in 
fie fibres or in three? Seek for it, in serration, or in 
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of a8 a red Inminary opposed to the whiteness of the 
incon ; “ parpureos inter soles, et candida lunm sidera;’ 
or of golden hair: “pro purpureo pamam. solyens sie 
rata capillo;” while both ideas are modified by the infle 
ones of an curlicr form of the word, which has nothing te 
do with fire at all, but only with mixing or staining; ant 
then, to make the whole group of thoughts inextricably 
complex, yet rich and subtle in proportion to their intr 
cacy, the various rose and crimson colours of the murex 
dye,—the crimaon and purple of the poppy, and feuit 
the palm,—and the association of all these with tho hut’ 
of blood ;—partly direct, partly throngh « confusion 
between the word signifying “slaughter” and “palm 
fruit colour,” mingle themselves in, and renew the whole 
nature of the old word; eo that, in later literature, if 
means a different colour, or emotion of colour, in almost 
every place where it oceurs; and caste forever around the | 
reflection of all that has been dipped in its dyes. 
92. So that the word is really a liquid prism, and) 
stream of opal. And then, last of all, to keep the whole — 
istory of it in the fantastic course of a dream, warped 
there into wild grotesque, we moderns, wh 
cd to rule oer coal-minos instead of the em 
e tumed the everlasting lanp of Athena inty 





us the doubt that held the old word between 
nese and fire, and have completed the shadow, and 

fear of it, by giving it a name from battle, * Ma- 
» 


93, There is precisely a similar coofusion between 

ight and colour in the word used for the blae of the eyes 
then: noble confusion, however, brought shout by 

e intensity of the Greek sense that the heaven is light, 
than that it is blue. Iwas not thinking of this 

I wrote, in speaking of pictorial chiaroscuro, “ The 

not blue colour merely : it ig blue fire, and cannot be 

” (Mod. P. iv, p. 36); but it was this that the 

chiefly felt of it, and so “Glankopis” chiefly 

is gray-eyed : gray standing for a pale or Inminous 

but it only means “owl-eyed” in thought of the 
oundnees and expansion, not from the colour; this breadth 
“and brightness being, again, in their moral sense typical 
ef the breadth, intensity, and singleness of the sight in 
“prudence (* if thine eye be single, thy whole body shall be 
fall of light”). Then the actual power of the bird to see 
fn twilight enters into the type, and perhaps ita general 
“fineness of conse. “ Before the human form was adopted, 
her (Athena’s) proper symbol was the owl, a bird which 
“seems to surpass all other creatures in acutences of organic 
perception, its eye being calculated to observe objecte 
which to all others sre enveloped in darkness, its ear to 
hear sounds distinctly, and its nostrils to discriminate effla- 
© vin with such nicety that it las been deemed prophetic, 
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the colour of heavy thundercloud, was i+ 

by the same term, The physical power of thi 

ness of the wgis, fringed with lightning, is given quite 
ply when Jupiter himself uses it to overshadow Ida 
the Plain of Troy, and withdraws it at the prayer of 
ix for light; and again when he grants it to be worn 


only their flashing ont in bright edges and trenchant shadows - 

pave, the * infinite,” “unspeakable” ather ia tom open—but not the 

séot He haa sosroely any atutract pleasure in bine, or green, or 
7 but only in their shade or flame. 

yet to trace the couses of this (which will be # long task, 


e Grocks without any clear hope of immortal 
colour on thelr vases t dim red (or yellow} with black and white, 


RY chy, tar act umes and inherently 

tye in one human faculty: and J believe it was one canse of the 

Fishing of thelr art eo swiftly, for indeed there is no decline so 

= gmniden, ot down to such uttor loss and ludicrous depravity, ax the fall 

design om ite vases from the fifth to the third century, Re. 

the other band, the pure coloured-yift, when employed for pleasure 

“only, degrades in another direction; +o that among the Indians, Chinese, 

‘acd Japanese, all intellectual progrow in art has been for ages endured 

D Gexpomibie by the prevatenou of that faculty : und yet it ls, as I have 

wald again aud wai, the mpiritual power of arb; and ite true bright 
peas is the essential characteristic of all healthy schools, 

5 
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for a time by Apollo, who is hidden by its cloud when 

strikes down Patroclus: but its spiritual power is ehicit 

expressed by a word signifying deeper shadow ;—the glow 
of Erebus, or of our evening, which, when spoken of thé 
gis, signifies, not merely the indignation of Athena, bat 
the entire hiding or withdrawal of her help, and beyoal 
even this, her deadliest of all hostility,—the darkness by 
which she herself deceives and beguiles to final rain thot 
to whom she is wholly adverse; this contradiction of het 
own glory being the uttermost judgment upon human 
falsehood. Thus it is she who provokes Pandarus to the 
treachery which purposed to fulfil the rape of Helen by 
the murder of her husband in time of truce; and then thi’ 
Greek King, holding his wounded brothers hand, proph- 
esies againet Troy the darkness of the gis which shall Ly 
over all, and for ever. * 

95, This, then, finally, was the perfect ccleecone 
of Athena ;—the flesh, snow-white, (the hands, feet, and 
face of marble, even when the statue was hewn roughly in 

of keen pale blue, often in statues repre 
the long robe to the feet, croens-eoloured; 

} thrown over it of thunderous purple; the 
I. v, 744), and [ suppose its crest also, at 


carefully of the meaning and character 
which ig now enough illustrated for you in each of these 
colours and remember that the croens-colour and the pnr 


© ipqariy Alyile eley—IL ty, 166, 
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| worship. Have we, indeed, desired the Desire of all ng 


| tons? and will the Master whom we meant to seck, and 

| the Messenger in whom we thought we delighted, confirm, 
when He comes to His temple,—or not find in its midst, 
—the tables heavy with gold for bread, and the seats that 
are bought with the price of the dove? Or is our own 
Tand also to bo loft by its angered Spirit ;—Ioft among 
those, where sunshine vainly sweet, and passionate folly ~ 
Df storm, waste themselves in the silent places of know- 
ledge that has passed away, and of tongues that havo 
eeased ? 


This only we may discern assuredly : this, every true 


light of science, every mercifully-granted power, every 
wisely-restricted thought, teach us more clearly day by 
day, that in the heavens above, and the earth beneath, 
there iz one continnal and omnipotent presence of help, 
and of peace, for all men who know that they Live, and 
remember that they Die. 
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{th virtue of character, in so many partial ways, that the 
(pression left on the reader's mind—if, indeed, it was 
@eimpressed at all—has been confused and uncertain 
‘beginning the series of my corrected works, I wish this 
ineiple {in my own mind the foundation of erery other) 
be made plain, if nothing cleo is: and will try, there 
@, to make it so, as far as, by any effort, I can put it 
5 unmistakeable words. And, first, here is a very 
(ple statement of it, given lately in a lecture on, the 
Shitecture of the Valley of the Somme, which will be 
ter read in this place than in its incidental connection 
br my account of the porches of Abbeville, 
(02. Thad need, in preceding part of the lecture, the 
(ression, “by what faults” this Gothie architecture 
| We continually speak thus of works of art. We 
€ of their faults and merits, as of virtues and vices. 
ist do we mean by talking of the faults of a picture, 
the merits of a piece of stone? ; 
Che faults of a work of art are the faults of its work 
fi, and ita virtues his virtues. 2 
reat art is the expression of the mind of a great man, 
1 mean art, that of the want of mind of a weak man. 
foolish porson builds foolishly, and a wise one, eensibly; 
frtuous one, beautifully ; and a vicions one, basely. If 
he work is well put together, it means that a thought 
man planned it, and a careful man cut it, and an 
teat man cemented it. If it hus too much ornament, 
feans that its carver was too greedy of pleasures, if tac 
o 
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who built that, would have built Stonehenge! Do you 
‘think an old Roman would have liked such a picee of 
Mligree work? or that Michael Angelo would have spent 
his time in twisting these stems of rozes in and ont? Or, of 
Diodern handicraftemen, do you think a burglar, or a brute, 
era pickpocket could have carved it? Gould Bill Sykes 
have done it? or the Dodger, dexterous with finger and 
tool? You will find in the end, that no man could haw 
done it but exactly the man who did it; and by looking 
elec at it, you may, if you know your letters, read pre 
eisely the manner of man he was. 

104, Now I must insist on this matter, for a grave 
reason. Of all facts concerning art, this is the one most 
mecosary to be known, that, while manufacture ix tho 
work of hands only, art is the work of the whole spirit of 
man; and as that spirit is, so is the deed of it: and by 
‘whatever power of vice or virtue any art is produced, the 
same vice or virtue it reproduces and teaches. That 
which is born of evil begets evil; and that which is born 
of valour and hononr, teaches valour and honour. All 
art is cither infection or education, It must be one o1 
other of these. 

105. This, I repeat, of all truths respecting art, is the 
one of which understanding is the most precions, and 
denial the most deadly. And I assert it the more, be- 
eanse it has of late becn repeatedly, expressly, and with 
eontumely, donied; and that by high authority; and I 
hold it one of the most sorrowful facts connected with the 
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‘That is tho history of all truo art that ever was 
ibe: palpably the history of it,—unmistakenbly,— 
H on the forehesd of it in letters of light,—in 
es of fire, by which the seal of virtue is branded a 
p as ever iron burnt into a convict’s flesh the seal of 
But always, hitherto, after the great period, has 
the day of luxury, and pursuit of the axts for 

caeure only, And all has so ended, 
~ 206. Thos far of Abbeville building. Now I have 
Hhere assorted two things,—first, the foundation of art in 
“oral character; next, the foundation of moral character 
in war. I must make both these assertions clearer, and 

prove them. 

First, of the fo: ndation of art in moral character. Ot 

| coune artgift ur: amiability of disposition ure two dif 
ferent things, * zood man is not necessarily a painter, 
tor docs an ey for colour necessarily imply an honest 
mind. Bir, grve~ art implies the union of both powers: 
‘it is the expreeaion, by an art-gift, of a pure soul. If the 
(gift is not thers, we can have no art at all; and if the 
soul—and « right soul too—is not there, the art is bad, 
however dexterous. 

107. But also, remember, that the art-gift itself is only 
the result of the moral character of generations, .A bad 
‘woman may have a sweet voice; but that sweetness of 
voice comes of the past morality of her race, That she 
ean sing with it at all, she owes to the determination 
‘of laws of music by the morality of the past. Every 
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act, every impulse, of virtue and vico, affects in any 
creatnre, face, voice, nervous power, and vigonr aid 
harmony of invention, at once, Perseverance in Figit 
nees of uman conduct, renders, after a certain number 
of generations, human art possible; every sim clouds th 
be it ever co little a one; and persistent vicious living 
and following of pleasure render, after a certain number 
of generations, all art impossible. Men are deceived ty 
the long-suffering of the laws of nature; and mistake, i 
# nation, the reward of the virtue of its sires for the fssne 
of its own sine, ‘he time of their visitation will come, 
and that inevitably; for, it is always true, that if the 
fathers have eaten sour grapes, the children’s teeth are 
ket on edge, And for the individual, as oon ae you have 
learned to read, you may, as I said, know him to the 
heart’s core, through his art. Let his art-gift be never 50 
great, and cultivated to the height by the schools of « 
great race of men; and it is still but a tapestry thrown 
over his own being and inner soul; and the bearing of it 
will show, infallibly, whether it hangs on a man, or on 
8 skeleton, If you are dimveyed, you may not sce the 
difference in the fall of the folds at first, but learn how to 
look, and the folds themselves will become transparent, 
snd you shall see through them the death’s shape, or 
the divine one, making the tissue above it a4 a clond of 
light, or aa a winding-aheet, 
108, Then farther, observe, I have said (and yon will 
find it true, and that to the aterm) ak ae ON terely 
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art is rooted in virtue, 50 it bears fruit of virtue, and 
is didactic in its own nature. It is often didactic 
alto in actually expressed thought, as Givtto’s, Michael 
Angelo’ Durer’s, and hundreds more; bat that ia 
Hot its special function,—it is didactic chiefly by being 
beautifol; but beautiful with hannting thought, no les 
than with form, and fall of myths that can be read only 
with the heart, 

For instance, at this moment there is open beside mo 
#8 I write, a page of Persian manuscript, wrought with 
wreathed azure and gold, and soft greén, and violet, 
and rnby and searlet, into one field of pure resplendence. 
Tt is wronght to delight the eyes only ; and docs delight 
them; and the man who did it assuredly had eyes in hia 
head; but not much more. It is not didactic art, but its 
author was happy: and it will do the good, and the harm, 
that mere pleasure can do. But, opposite me, ia an early 
‘Turner drawing of the lake of Geneva, taken about two 
miles from Genova, on the Lausanne road, with Mont 
Blanc in the distance. The old city is seen lying beyond 
the waveless waters, veiled with a sweet misty veil of 
Athena's weaving: a faint light of morning, peaceful 
exceedingly, and almost colourless, shed from behind the 
Voirons, increases into soft amber along the slope of the 


Salovo, and is just seen, and no more, on the fair warm 
fields of its summit, between the folds of a white cloud 
that rests upon the grass, but rises, high and towerlike, 
into the zenith of dawn above. 
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that have lived by the Christian faith with any 

ge or truth And the picture contains also, for oa, 

this which its maker had in him to give; and can 
Convey it to us, just so far as we are of the temper in 
Which it must be received. It is didactic if we are worthy 


mo words for the reckless or the base. 

111. As I myself look at it, there is no fault nor folly of 
my life,—and both have been mpany and great,—that does 
Not rise up against me, and takeaway my joy, and shorten 

_ my power of possession, of sight, of understanding, And 
every past effort of my life, every gleam of rightness or 
good in it, ix with me now, to help me in my grasp of this 
art, and its vision. So faras I can rejoice in, or interpret 
either, my power is owing to what of right there isin me, 
T dare to say it, that, because throngh all my life I have 
desired good, and not evil ; because I have been kind to 
miny; have wished to be kind to all; have wilfully injur- 
ed none; and becanse I have loved much, and not selfishly ; 
—therefore, the morning light is yet visible tome on those 
Hills, and you, who read, may trust my thought and word 
Gn such work as I have to do for you; and you will be glad 
afterwards that you have trusted them, 

112. Yet remember,—I repeat it agsin and yet again,— 
that I may for once, if possible, make this thing assuredly 
elear:—tho inherited art-gift must be there, as well as the 
fife in come poor measure, or rescued fragment, right 
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This art-gift of mince could not have been wou by any work 


or by any conduct: it belongs to me by birthright, and 
came by Athena’s will, from the air of English country 
villages, and Scottish hills, I will risk whatever charge 
of folly imay come on me, for printing one of my many 
childish rhymes, written on a frosty day in Glen Farg, just 
north of Loch Leven. Tt beara date Ist January, 1825. 
I was born on the Sth of February, 1819; and all that I 
ever could be, and all that I cannot be, the weak little 
rhyme already shows, 


“Papa, how pretty those icicles ara, 
‘That are seen ko nenr,—that are seen £0 fury 
—Those dropping waters that come from the rocks 
And many a bole, like the heunt ofa fox. 
‘That silvory etroam that runs babbling along, 
Making a murmuring, dancing song, 
‘Thos trees that stand waving upon the rock’ side, 
And men, that, like spoctres, among thom glide, 
And waterfalls that are honrd from fnr, 
And come in sight when very near, 
And the water-whcel that tarns slowly round, 
Grinding the corn that—requirea to be ground— 


(Political Economy of the fatare f) 


—And mountais at a distance seen, 
And rivers winding through the plain. 

And quarries with their craggy stones, 
And the wind among them moana.” 


So foretelling Stones of Venice, and this essayon Athena 
Enough now concerning myself, 
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}. Of Turner's life, and of its good and evil, both great, 


,—" He did this, nor will ever another do its like 

i.” Yet read what I have said of him, as compared 

hk the great Italians, in“the passages taken from the 
as of Aglaia,” farther on, § 158, p. 162. 

14. This then is the nature of the connection of morals 

With art. Now, secondly, IT have asserted the foundation 

both these, at least, hitherto, in war, The reayon of 

too manifest fact i6, that, until now, it has been im- 

ible for any nation, except a warrior one, to fix ita 

d wholly on its men, instead of on their possessions. 

ery great soldier nation thinks, necessarily, first of mul- 

ing ita bodies and souls of men, in good temper and 

frist discipline. As long as this is its political aim, it 

\does not matter what it temporarily suffers, or loses, either 

|i numbers or in wealth; its morality and its arts, (if it 

have national art-gift,) advance together; but so soon as it 

ees to be a warrior nation, it thinks of its possessions 

{instead of its men; ‘and then the moral and poetic powers 
\vanish tozether. 

115. It ia thus, however, absolutely necessary to the vir- 
\tue of war that it should be waged by personal strength, 
(pot by money or machinery. A nation that fights with a 

eenary forco, or with torpedos instead of its own arma, 
‘is dying. Not but that there is more true courage in mod- 
lern than even in ancient war ; but this is, first, becanze all 
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¢ laws of labour and economy, and, setting our 
squabbles aside, try how many strong creatures, 
and faithful to each other, we can crowd into every 
‘of English dominion, neither poison nor iron will pre 
against us; nor traffic—nor hatred: the noble nation 
yet by the grace of Heayen, rule over the ignoble, and 
of heart hold its own against fire-balls, 
7. But there is yet a farther reason for the depend- 
of the arts on war. The vice and injustice of the 
id are constantly springing anew, and are only to ba 
ued by battle; the keepers of order and Iaw must al- 
be soldiers. And now, going back to the myth of 
‘we see that though she is first a warrior maid, she 
ts war for its own sake; she arms Achilles and 
es in just quarrels, but she disarms Ares. She con- 
mds, herself, continually against disorder and convulsion, 
‘the Karth giants; she stands by Hercules’ side in vie- 
‘over all monstrous ovil: in justice only che judges 
@ makes war, But in this war of hers she is wholly 
e, She has little notion of converting criminals, 
é is no faculty of mercy in her when she has been 
Her word is only, “I will mock when yonr fear. 
eth.” Note the words that follow: “when your fear 
aa desolation, and your destruction aa a whirl 
” for her wrath ‘s of irresistible tempest: onca 
it is blind and deaf,--rabies—madness of angér— 
of the Dies Ine, 
that is, indeed, the sorrowfullest fatt we have ta 
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know about our own several lives. Wisdom ne 

gives. Whatever resistance we have offered to her 

she avenges for ever;—the lost hour can never be 
deemed, and the accomplished wrong never atoned 
The beat that can be done afterwards, but for that, bal 
been better;—the falsest of all the cries of peace, when 
there ie no posoo; 4 that of he pardon of akan 
expect it, Wisdom cun “ pat away” sin, bat she cannot 
pardon it; and she is apt, in her huste, to put away’ 
sinner as well, when the black gis is on her breast. 

118. And this is also a fuct we have to know about our 
national life, that it is ended as soon as it has lost the 
power of noble Anger. When it paints over, and spol 
gizes for its pitiful criminalities; and endures its filed 
weights, and its adulterated food ;—dares not to | decide 
practically between good and evil, and can neither honour 
the oue, nor smite the other, but sneers at the good, as if 
it were hidden evil, and consoles the evil with pious 
sympathy, and conserves it in the auger of its —_ 
heart,—the end is come. 

119. The first sign, then, tases 
people, is thet they become warriors, and that the chief 
thought of every man of them is to stand rightly im ils 
rank, snd not fail from his brother's side in 
Wealth, and pleasure, and oven love, are all, a 
Athena’s ordora, sncrificed to this duty of — 
the rank of war. 


But farther: Athena presides over industry, as well at 
| 
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5 typically, over women’s industry; that brings 
pinfort with pleasantnes, Her word to ns all ié:—* Be 
ll exereized, and rightly clothed. Olothed, and in your 
minds; not insane and in rags, nor in soiled fine 
elutehed from each other's shoulders. Fight and 
* Then I myself will answer for the course of the 

ce, and the colours of the loom.” 
And now I will ask the reader to look with some care 
agh these following passages respecting modern mnl- 
titudes and their occupations, written long ago, but left 
p fragmentary form, in which they must now stay, and 

be of what nso they can. “ 

120. It is not political economy to put a number of 
g men down on an acre of ground, with no fodging, 
pd nuthing to cat. Nor is it political economy to build 
"a city on good ground, and fill it with store of corn and 
‘treasure, and put a score of lepers to live in it. Political 
‘economy creates together the means of lifs, and the living 
> Persons who are to use them; and of both, the best and 
the most that it can, but imperatively the best, not the 
" most, A few good and healthy men, rather than a mul 
titude of diseased rogues ; and a little real milk and wine 
rather than much chalk and petroleum; but the gist of 
the wholé business is that the men and their property 
must both be produced together—not one to the loss of 
the other, Property must not be created in lands deso- 
Tate by exile of their people, nor multiplied and depraved 

Ayumanity, in lands barren of bread. 
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121, Nevertheless, though the men and their pes 
sions are to be increased at the same time, the first objet 
of thought is always to be the multiplication of a worthy 
people, The strength of the nation is in its mul 
aot in ita territory; but only in its sound multitude. 
is one thing, both in a man anda nation, to gain flesh, 
and another to be swollen with putrid humours Net 
that multitude ever onght to be inconsistent with yartwe. 
Two men should be wiser than one, and two thousand than 
two; nor dol know another eo gross fallacy in the records 
of human stupidity as that exeuse for neglect of crime by 
greatness of cities. As if the first purpose of congregation 
were not to devise laws and repress crimes! aa if bees and 
wasps could live honestly in floeks,—men, only in separate 
dons !—as if it was easy to lholp one another on the oppo- 
tite sidee of a mountain, and impossible on the opposite 
tides of a street! But when the men are trne and good, 

. and stand shoulder to shoulder, the strength of any nation 
is in its quantity of life, not in its land nor gold. The 
more good men a state has, in proportion to ita territory, 
the stronger the state. And as it has been the madness 
of economists to seek for gold Instead of life, so it has been 
the madness of kings to seek for land inated of life, 
They want the town on the other side of the river, and 
seck it at the spear point: it never enters’ their stupid 
heads that to double the honest souls in the town on ¢haa_ 
side of the river, would make them stronger kings; and 
that this doubling might be done by the pleuglishare ite 
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» 

1 “stead of the speur, and through happiness instead of misery, 

) Therefore, in brief, this is the object of all true policy 
and true economy; “utmost multitude of good men on 
every given space of ground”—imperatively alwayz, 
ood, sound, honest men, not a mob of white-faced 
thieves. So that. on the one hand, all aristocracy is 
wrong which is inconsistent with numbers; and, on the 
other, all numbers are wrong which are inconsistent with 
breeding. 

129. Then, touching the accumulation of wealth for the 
maintenance of such men, observe, that you must never 
mse the terms “money” and “ wealth” as synonymous. 
Wealth consita of the good, and therefore useful, things 
in the possession of the nation: money is only the written 
or coined cign of the relative quantities of wealth in each 
person’s possession. All money is a divisible title-deed, 
of immense importance as an expression of right to pro- 
perty; but absolntely valucless, as property itself. Thus, 


supposing a nation isolated from all others, the money in 


its possession is, at its maximum value, worth all the pro- 
perty of the nation, and no more, because no more can be 
got for it, And the money of all nations is worth, at its 
maximum, the property of all nations, and no more, fir no 
more can be got for it, Thus, every article of property 
produced increases, by its value, the value of all the money 
fm the world, and every article of property destroyed, 
diminixhes the value of all the money in the world. If 
ten men are cast away on a rock, with a thousand pounds 


6 
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in their pockets, and thore is on the rock neither food st 
shelter, their money is worth simply nothing ; for nothing 
fs to be had for it: if they build ten huts, and recover® 
cask of biscuit from the wreck, then their thousand pounts, 
at its maximum value, is worth ten huts and a caskof 
bisenit, If they make their thousand pounds into two 
thousand by writing new notes, their two thousand pounds 
are still only worth ten huts and s cask of bisenit. And 
the law of relative value is the same for all the world, and 
all the people in it, and all their property, as for ten men 
on a rock, Therefore, money is truly and finally lost in” 
the degree in which its value is taken from it, (ceasing in 
that degree to be money at all); and it is truly gained in 
the degree in which value ia added to it, Thus, suppose 
the money coined by the nation to be a fixed sum, divided! 
very minutely, (say into franes and cents), and neither to 
be added to, nor diminished. Then every grain of food 
and inch of lodging added to its possessions makes every 


cent in its pockets worth proportionally more, and every — 


grain of food it consumes, and inch of roof it allows pee 


to ruin, makes every cent in its pockets worth less; and | 
this with mathematical precision. The immediate valne 
of the money at particular times and places depends, in- 
deed, on the humours of the possessors of property; but 
the nation is in the one ease gradually getting richer; and 
will feel the pressure of poverty steadily bits | 
relaxing, whatever the humours of individuals may be; 
and, in the other case, 8 gratnally pereing youre ad | 
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124, And as economists haye lost sight of thr rail 
function of money in relation to individual righ, # 
they have equully lost eight of its function aa a reproset: 
tative of good things, That, for every good thing pre 
duced, se much money is put into everybody's pockt— 
is the one simple and primal truth for the public to knit 
and for economists to teach. How many of them hayt 
tanght it? Some have; but only incidentally; and 
others will say it ia a truism, If it be, do tho public 
know it? Does your ordinary English householder kaow 
that every costly dinner he gives has destroyed for ert 
ag much money as it ia worth? Does every woll-el» 
eated girl—do even the women in high political pots — 
tion—know that every fine dress they wear thomeclyt, 
or cause to be worn, destroys precisely so much of the | 
national money as the labour and material of it are worth! 
If this be a truism, it is one that needs proclaiming some 
what louder, f 

125. That, then, is the relation of money and good 
So much goods, so much money; 60 little goods, eo Tittle | 
money, But, as there is this true relation Detwoew 
money and “goods,” or good things, so there is a fale 
relation between money and “ "or bad things, 
Many bad things will fetch a price in exchange; bat | 
they do not increase the wealth of the conntry. Good | 
wine is woalth—drugged wine is not; good ment it | 
wealth—putrid meat is not; good pletures are wealth— 
bad pictures are not. A thing is worth precisely slit | 
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ft can do for you; not what you choose to pay for it, 
Yon may pay « thousand pounds for a cracked pipkin, 
‘if you please; but you do not by that transaction make 
the cracked pipkin worth one that will hold water, nor 
‘that, nor any pipkin whatsoever, worth more than it was 
before you paid euch sum for it, You may, perhaps, 
“induce many potters to manufacture fissured pots, and 
“many amateurs of clay to buy them; but the nation is, 
through the whole business so encouraged, rich by the 
‘addition to ita wealth of so many potsherds—and there 
an end. The thing is worth what it can do for you, not 
‘what you think it can; and most national luxuries, now- 
B-days, are a form of potsherd, provided for the solace of 
aselfcomplacent Job, voluntary sedent on his ash-heap, 

126. And, also, so fur as good things already exist, and 
have become media of exchange, the variations in their 
prices sre absolutely indifferent to the nation. Whether 
‘Mr. A. buys a Titian from Mr. B. for twenty, or for two thon- 
sand, pounds, matters not sixpence to the national reve- 
nue: that is to say, it mattgr in nowise to the revenio 
whether Mr. A. has the picture, and Mr. B. the money, 
or Mr, B. the picture, and Mr. A. the money. Which of 
them will spond the monoy most wisely, and which of 
them will keep the picture most carefully, is, indeed, a 
matter of some importance; but this cannot be known hy 
the mere fact of exchange. 

127, The wealth of a nation then, first, and its peace 
and well-being besides, depend on the number of persons 
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it ean employ in making good and useful things. Tsiy_ 
its well-being also, for tho character of men dependt 
more on their occupations than on any teaching we can 
give them, or principles with which we can imbue then 
The employment forms the habits of body and mind, and 
these are the constitution of the man ;—the greater part 
of his moral or persistent nature, whatever effort, under 
special excitement, he may make to change, or overcome 
them. Employment is the half, and the primal half, of 
education—it is the warp of it; and the fineness or the — 
endurance of all snbeequently woven pattern depends 
wholly on its straightness and strength. And, whatever 
difficulty there may be in tracing throngh past ‘history 
the remoter connections of event and cause, one chain 
of sequence is always clear: the formution, namely, of 
the character of nations by their employments, and the 
determination of their final fate by their character. The 
moment, and the first direction of decisive revolutions, 
often depend on accident; but their persistent course, and 
their consequences, depend wholly on the nature of the 
people, The passing of the Reform Bill by the late 
English Parliament may have been more or lese soci 
dental: the resnlts-of the measure now rest on the clia- | 
tacter of the English people, as it has been developed 
by their recent interests, occupations, and hubits of life: 
Whether, as a body, they employ their new powers for | 
good or evil, will depend, not on their facilities of knowl 
e, nor even on he general intelligence Ney wong yo 
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natural mechanical power of wind, water, and clectri- 

ty ; and (c) artificially produced mechanical power; it ia 
first principle of economy to use all available vital 

jower first, then the inexpensive natural forces, and only 
At Just to have recourse to artificial power, And this, 


jecause it is always better for a man to work with his 
m hands to food and clothe himself, than to stand idle 

a machine works for him; and if he cannot by’all 

Tabonr healthily possible to him, feed and clothe him- 

then it is better to use an inexpensive machine—as a 

or watermill—than a costly one like a steam- 

e,80 long as we have natural foree enough at our 
Whereas at present we continually hear econ- 

is regret that the water-power of the cascades or 

ms of a country should be lost, but hardly ever that 

the muscular power of its idle iubabitants should be lost ; 
‘and, again, we see vast districts, aa the south of Provence, 
where s strong wind* blows steadily all day long for six 
‘days ont of seven thronghont the year, without a wind- 
‘mill, while men aro continually employed a hundred 

7 miles to the north, in digging fucl to obtain artificial 
power. But the principal point of all to be kept in view 
4s, that in eyery idle arm and shoulder throughout the 
country there is a certain quantity of force, equivalent to 
the force of so much fuel; and that it is mere insane 


* In order fully to utilize this natural power, we only require 
‘machinery to turn the variable into a constant velocity—oo turar 


“monniable difficalty 
o 
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waste to dig for coal for our foree, while the vital fore lt 
unused; and not only unused, but, in being 80, corrapt 
ing and polluting itself. We waste our coal, and ell 
our liomanity at one and the same instant, Therefime, 
wlicrever there is an idle arm, always save eoal with it, 
and the stores of England will last all the longer. And 
precizely the same argument answers the common ove 
about “ taking employment out of the hands of the indus 
trious labourer.” Why, what is “employment” but the 
putting out of vital force instead of mechanical force! 
We are continually in search of mieans of atrength—to 
pull, to hammer, to fetch, to carry ; we waste our future 
resources to get this strength, while we leave all the liv- 
ing fuel to burn itself out in mere pestiferous breath, and 
production of its varionsly noisome forms of ashes! 
Clearly, if we want fire for force, we want men for force 
first. The industrious hands must already have so much 
to do that they can do no more, or else we noed hot nae 
machines to help them. Then use the idle hands first, 
Instead of dragging petroleam with a steam-engine, put 
it on a canal, and drag it with human arms and — 
dere. Petroleum cannot possibly be in 8 hurry to arei 
anywhere. We can always onler that, and eae 
things, time enough before we want it, So, the carriage 
of everything which does ot spoil by keeping may most 
wholesomely and safely be done by waterstraction and 
sailing vessels, and no healthier work can men be put ty 
nor better discipling, than wd ative yorverags, 
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~ 181. 2nd.) In employing all the muscolar power at our 
‘disposal we are to make the employments we choose as 
‘Wducational as possible. For a wholesome human employ- 
avent is the first. and best method of education, mental as 
‘well as bodily. A man taught to plough, row, or steer 

| well, and s woman taught to cook properly, and make a 
‘dress neatly, are already educated in many essential moral 
habits. Labour considered as a discipline has hitherto 
heen thought of only for criminals; but the real and 
noblest function of labour is to prevent crime, and not 
to be Reformatory, but Formatory. 

182. The third great principle of employment is, that 
‘whenever there is pressure of poverty to be met, all 
enforced occupation should be directed to the production 
‘of useful articles only, that is to say, of fuod, of simple 
clothing, of lodging, o1 of the means of conveying, dis- 
tributing, and preserving these. It is yet little under- 
stood by economists, and not at all by the public, that 
the employment of persons in a useless busincas cannot 
relieve ultimate distress. The money given to employ 
riband-makers at Coventry is merely so much money 
withdrawn from what would have employed Jace-male- 
ere at Honiton: or makers of something else, as use- 
Jee, clowhere. Woe aust spend our money in some 
‘Way, at some time, and it cannot at any time be spent 
without employing somebody. If we gamble it away, 
the person wlio wins it must spend it; if’ we lose it in 
® railroad speculation, it has gone into some one else's 
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pockets, or merely gone to pay navvies fur making # 
useless embankment, instead of to pay riband or onltol 
makers for making useless ribands or buttona; we eantt 
lose it (unless by actually destroying it) without giving 
employment of some kind; and therefore, whutevet 
quantity of money exists, the relative quantity of am 
ployment must some day come ont of it; but the distress 
of the nation signifies that the employments given luv 
produced nothing that will support its existenee. Men 
eannot live on ribands, or battons, or velvet, or by going 
quickly from place to place; and every coin spent in 
useless ornament, or useless motion, is so much with 
drawn from the national means of life. One of the most 
beautiful uses of railroads is to enable A to travel from 
the town of X to take away the business of Bin the 
town of Y; while, in the meantime, B travels from the 
town of ¥ to take away A’s business in the town of X. 
But the national wealth is not increased by these openie 
tions. Whereas every coin spent in cultivating ground, 
in repairing lodging, in muking necessary and good 5 

in preventing danger by sea or land, and in carriage 
food or fuel where they are required, is 30 much absolbte 
and direct gain to the whole nation, To cultivate land 
round Coventry makes living easier at Honiton, and every 
acre of sand gained from the sea in Lincolnshire, makes 


life easier all over England. 


4th, and lastly, Since for erery idle permon, some 
else must be working somewbers \o yrovide ‘him git 
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thes and food, and doing, therefore, double the quantity 
Sof work that would be onongh for his own nveds, it is only 
“& matter of pure justice to compel the idle person to work 
Por his maintenance himself. The conscription has been 
in many countries, to take away labourers who sup- 
ported their families, from their useful work, and maintain 
‘ther for purposes chiefly of military display at the public 
@xpense. Since this has been long endared by the most 
‘Civilized nations, let it not be thought that they would 
Bot much more gladly endure a conscription which should 
seize only the vicious and idle, already living by criminal 
Procedures at the public expense; and which should dis 
eipline and educate them to labour which would not only 
Maintain themselves, but be eerviceable to the common- 
wealth. The question is simply this:—we must feed the 
drunkard, vagabond, and thief;—but shall we do 60 by 
letting them steal their food, and do no work for it? or 
shall we give them their food in appointed quantity, and 
enforce their doing work which shall be worth it? and 
which, in process of time, will redeem their own char- 
actors, and make them happy and serviceable members of 
society 7 
I find by me a violent little fragment of undelivered 
lecture, which puts this, perhaps, still more clearly, Your 
idle people, (it says,) as they are now, are not merely 
waste coal-beds, They are explosive coal-beds, which you 
pay ® high annual rent for, You are keeping all these 
Idle persons, remember, ut far greater cost than if they 
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were busy, Do you think a vicious person ents lee than 

an honest one? or that itis cheaper to keep a bad wat 
drunk, than a good man sober? Thero is, I suppres 
dim idea in the mind of the public, that they ge 
for the maintenance of people they don’t employ. Tho 
staggering rascals at the street corner, grouped around itt | 
splendid angle of public-house, we fancy they are 9 
servants of ours? that we pay them no wages? that ne | 
cash out of our pockets is spent over that beerstained | 
counter! 

Whose cash is it then they are spending? It isnot 
got honestly by work, You know that much, Where — 
do they get it from? Who has paid for their dinner and 
their pot? Those fellows can only live in one of two | 
ways—by pillage or beggary. Their annual income by 
thieving comes ont of the public pocket, yon will admit 
‘They are not cheaply fed, so fur as they are fed hy theft 
But the reat of their living—all that they don’t steal— 
they must beg. Not with success from you, you think 
Wise as benevolent, you never gave a penny in “indie 
criminate charity.” Well, I congratulate you on tie 
freedom of your conscience from that sin, mine being” 
bitterly burdened with the memory of many a sixpence 
givon to beggars of whom I knew nothing, but that they 
had pale faces and thin waists. But it is not that kind of 
street beggary that the vagabonds of our people chielly. 
practise, It is home beggary that is tho ‘worst beggars 
trade, Home alma which it ie their worst: 


er 
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ive. Those scamps know well enongh that you and 
wisdom are worth nothing to them. They won’t 
‘you. They will beg of their sisters, and mothers, 
wives, and children, and of any one else who is 
ashamed of being of the same blood with them to 
keep them out of sight. Every one of those black- 
ds is the bane of a family. Zhat is the deadly *in- 
inate charity "—the charity which each honsehold 

ys to maintain its own private curse. 
183. And you think that is no affair of yours? and that 
every family ought to watch over and subdue its own liv- 
mg plague? Put it to yourselves this way, then : suppose 
uw knew every one of those familics kept an idol in an 
r room—a big-bellied bronze figure, to which daily 
fice and oblation was made; at whose feet so much 
‘and brandy was poured out every morning on the 
nd: and before which, every night, good meat, enongh 
two men’s keep, was ect, and left, till it was putrid, 
‘and then carried out and thrown on the dunghill;—you 
‘would put an end to that form of idolatry with your beat 
‘diligence, I suppose. You would understand then that 
“the beer, and brandy, and meat, were wasted; and that 
the burden imposed by each household on itself lay heavily 
through them on the whole community? But, suppose 
farther, that this idol were not of silent and quiet bronze 
only ;—but sn ingenious mechanism, wound up every 
morning, to ran itself down in automatic blasphemice: that 
it struck and tore with its hands the people who set food 
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before it; that it was anointed with poisonous unguenta, 
and infected the air for mile round. You would interfere 
with the idolatry then, straightway? Will you not inter 
_fere with it now, when the infection that the venomots 
idol spreads is not merely death—but sin? 

184. So fur the old lecture, Returning to cool English, 
the end of the matter is, that sooner or later, weshall have 
to register our people; and to know how they live; and to 
make sure, if they are capable of work, that right work is 
giren them to do. 

‘The different elasace of work for which bodies of mon 
could be consistently organized, might ultimately become 
numerous; these following divisions of occupation may 
at once be suggested :— 

1, Road-making.—Good roads to be made, wherever 
needed, and kept in repair ; and the annual loss on unfre- 
quented roads, in epoiled horses, strained wheels, and time. 
done away with. 

2. Bringing in of waste land.—All waste lands not ne 
cesary for public health, to be made accestible and grad- 
ually reclaimed ; chiefly our wide and waste seashore: 
Not our mountains nor moorland. Our life depends on 
them, more than on the best aruble we have, 

3. Harbour-making.—The deficiencies of safe or conve- 
nient harbourage in onramaller portsto be remedied ; oth 
er harbours built at dangerous points of coast, and a dis 
ciplined body of men always kept in connootion with the 
pilot and lifeboat sarvicss. ‘Where eroom for every order 








‘The two last departments, and come subordinate! 
es of the others, would include the service of women aa 
children. 

I give now, for such farther illustration ng they contsis 
of the points I desire most to insist upon with respect bell 


to education and employment, a portion of the series | 

notes published some time ago in the Ar# Journal, on tht 

opposition of Modesty snd Liberty, and the nnescapalla 
law of wise restraint. I am sorry that they are write 
obecnrely ;—and it may be thought affectedly:—bub te 
fact is,I have always had three different ways of | writ 
ing; one, with the single riew of making myself under 
stood, in which I necessarily omit a great deal of whit) 
comes into my head :—another, in which I gay what I think 
ought to be said, in what I anppose to be the beat words 1 
can find for it ; (which is in reality an affected style—beit 
good or bad ;) and my third way of writing is to say all 
that comes into my head for my own pleasure, in the first 
words that come, retouching them afterwards into (approx: 
imate) grammar. These notes for the Art Jownnal wore 
i nd I like them myeelf, of course; but sak the 

don for their confusedness. 
ir, it cannot ba better done.” P 

t, with the reader’s permission, on thiseom- 

fortful saying of Albert Durer’s, in order to find out, if we 
may, what Modesty is; which it will be well for painters, 
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and especially critics, to know, before going farther, 
hat it is; or, rather, who she is; her fingers being among 
ae Geftest in laying the ground-threads of Aglaia’s Ces 


Tent opinion, indeed, I find it; and the answer itself, though 
rarely made with the Nuremberger's crushing decision, ix 
‘Revertheless often enough intimated, with delicacy, by ar- 
Hats of all conntrics, in their various dialects, Neither ean 
‘it always be held an entirely modest one, as it assuredly 
owas in the man who would sometimes estimate a piece of 
His unconquerable work at only the worth of a plate of 
fruit, or a flask of wine—would have taken oven one “fig 
Por it,” kindly offered; or given it royally for nothing, to 
show his hand to a fellow-king of his own, or any other 
‘oraft—as Gainsborough gave the “ Boy at the Stile” fora 
golo on the violin. An entirely modest saying, I repent, 
#n him—not always in us. For Modesty is “the measur- 
ing virtne,” the virtne of modes or limits. She is, indeed, 
said to be only the third or youngest of the children of the 
cardinal virtue, Temperance; and apt to be despised, being 
more given to arithmetic, and other vulgar studies (Cinde- 
rella-like) than her elder sisters; but she is useful in the 
household, and arrives at great results with heryard-measure 
and slate-pencil—a pretty little Marchande des Midea, 
entting her dross always according to tho sill: (if this be the 
proper ferinine reading of “ coat according to the cloth”), 
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so that, consulting with her carefully of a morning, mea 

get to know not cnly their income, but their inbeing—te 

know themselves, that is, in a gauger’s marmer, round, and 

up and down—surface and contents; what is in them, and 

what may be got out of them; aud, in fine, thelr entire 

canon of weight and capacity. That yurd-messuny of 

Modesty’s, lent to those who will use it, is a enrious music 

al reed, and will go round and round waists that are alen- 

der enough, with latent melody in every joint of it, the 

dark root only being soundless, moist from the wave 
wherein 

“Nall altra piants che feeeese fronda 
0 indurssst, puote aver vita"* 

But when the little sister herself takes it in hand, to mex 

sure things ontside of us with, the jointa shoot ont in aa 

manner: the ‘foursquare walls even of celestial 

cities being } measurable enough by that reed; and the way 

pointed to them, though only to be followed, or even seen, 

in the dim starlight shed down from worlds amidst which 

ane of Measure any more, though the reality 

For, indeed, to all true modesty the nece 

is not inlook, bat outlook, and especially wp 

er sister, Shamefacedness, who is known 


| done ee worth memory. Tt da enay te 


Pur gain A WS, 
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p and potter sbont one’s own deficiencies ina quiet 


dest discontent; but Modesty is so pleased with 

people's doings, that she has no leisure to lament 

own; and thus, knowing the fresh feeling of content- 

nt, unstained with thonght of self, she does not fear 

g pleased, when there is cause, with her own right- 

8, as with another's, saying calmly, “Be it mine, or 

or whose elso’s it may, it is no matter ;—this also is 

Bat the right to say auch a thing depends on 

" Sotinnal reverence, and manifold sense of failure. If you 

aye known yourelf to have failed, you may trust, when 

Ht comes, the strange conscionsness of success ; if yon have 

) faithfully loved the noble work of others, yon need not 

) fear to speak with respect of things duly done, of your 
own. 

126. But the principal good that comes of art's being 

followed in this reverent fecling, is vitally manifest in the 

Associative conditions of it. Men who know their place, 

gan take it and keep it, be it low or high, contentedly and 

firmly, neither yielding nor grasping; and the harmony 

of hand and thonght follows, rendering all great deeds of 

art possiblo—dceds in which the souls of men mect like 

the jewels in the windows of Aladdin’s palace, the little 

gems and the large all equally pnre, needing no cement 

bnt the fitting of facets; while the associative work of 

immodest men is all jointless, and satir with wormy am 

bition; putridly disaolnte, and for ever on the crawl: so 

that if it ov ne together for a time, it, can only be by mo 
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tamorphosis through flash of volcanic fire ont of the valt 
ot Siddin, vitrifying the clay of it, and fastening the slime, 
only to end in wilder scattering ; according to the fate of 
those oldest, mightiest, immodestest of builders, of whoin 
it is told in scorn, “ They had brick for stone, and slime 
had they for mortar.” 

187. The first function of Modesty, then, being this re 
cognition of place, her second is the recognition of law, 
and delight in it, for the sake of law itself, whether her 
part be to assert it, or obty, For as it belongs to all im 
modesty to defy or deny Jaw, and assert privilege ani 
Hicence, according to its own pleasure (it being therefors 
rightly called “insolent,” that ia, “ enstom-breaking,” vio- 
lating some usual and appointed order to attain for itself 
groater forwardness or power), so it i the habit of all 
modesty to love the cinstancy and “ solemnity,” or, liter 
ally, “accustomedness,” of law, seeking first what are the 
solemn, appointed, inviolable customs and general orders 
of nature, and of the Master of natare, tonching; the 
matter in hand; and striving to put itself, as habitually 
‘and inviolably, in compliance with them. Ont of whieh 
bait, once cstablished, arises what is rightly called 

not “science” merely, but * with-eelence,” 


te such as only modest creatures can 


y ining in the happy conscionantes that each 
one’s work is good; the bee wan udm profoundly of that 
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tion and composition, of which I cannot venture to 
estimate the range in their degraded’ application, hay- 
ing been condemned, by his fate, to be spent either in 
rade jeating, or in vain war with conditions of vieo too 
low alike for record or rebuke, among the dregs of the 
British populace, Yet perhaps I am wrong in regretting 
eyen this: it may be an appointed lesson for futurity, that 
the art of the best English etcher in the nineteenth 
centary, spent on illustrations of the lives of burglars and 
dronkards, ehould one day be seen in museums beneath 
Greek vases fretted with drawings of the wars of Troy, or 
side by side with Durer’s “Knight and Death.” 

189, Be that as it may, Iam at present glad to be able 
to refer to one of these perpetuationa, hy his strong hand, 
of such human charactor as onr faultless British constitn- 
tion occasionally produces, in out-of-the-way corners, It 
fs among his fllustrations of the Irish Rebellion, and repre 
sents the pillage and destraction of a gentleman's house 
by the mob. They have made a heap in the drawing. 
roomiof the furniture and books, to set first fire to; and 
r ) the floor for ita more easily kindled planks; 

posed meanwhile hacking round in rage, 


eare to follow with words the ghastly 

ture into its detail; but the most expras 

whole, and the one immodiately to my 

, that one fellow has sat himself at the 

piano, on which, hitting down fiercely with his clenched 
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fiste, he plays, grinning, such tune a8 may Ly 80 pro 
ducible, to which melody two of his companions, flowrieh- 
‘ing knotted sticks, dance, after their manner, on the top 

of the instrament. 
140. I think we have in this couception as perfect an 
instance as we require of the lowest supposable phase 
of immodest or licentions art in music; the “inner con- 
sciousness of good” being dim, even in the musician and 
his audience; and wholly unsy:npathized with, and un 
acknowledged, by the Delphian, Vestal, and all other 
prophetic and cosmic powors. This represented scene 
came into my mind suddenly, one evening, a few weeks 
ago, in contrast with another which I was watching in its 
reality; namely, a group of gentle school-girls, leaning 
over Mr, Charles Hallé as he was playing a variation 
on “Home, sweet Home.” They had sustained with 
mnwonted courage the glance of subdued indignation with 
which, having just closed a rippling melody of Sebastian 
_ Bach's, (much like what one might fancy the singing 
_ of nightingales would be if they fed on honey instead 
| of flies), he turned to the slight, popular air, But they 
kad their own associations with it, and besought for, and 
obtained it; and pressed close, at first, in vain, to see 
what no glance could follow, the traversing of the fingers. 
They soon thought no more of seeing. The wet eyes, 
Toand-open, and the little scarlet upper lips, lifted, and 
drawn slightly together, in passionate glow of ntter 
wonder, became pictare-like,—porcelain-like,—in wo 

7 
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all other musical art. Tor although purity of purpose 
and fineness of execution by no means go together, 
degree to degroe, (since fine, and indeed all but the finest, 
work is often apent in the moat wanton purpose—as in all 
our modern opera—and the rndest execution is again 
often joined with purest purpose, as in a mother’s song to 
her child), still the entire accomplishment of music is 
only in the union of both, For the difference between 
that “all but” finest and “finest” is an infinite one; and 
besides this, however the power of the performer, once 
attained, may be afterwards misdirected, in slavery to 
popular passion or childishness, and spend itself, at its 
sweetest, in idle melodies, cold and ephemeral (like Mi- 
chael Angelo’s now statue in the other art), or elee in 
vicious difficulty and iniserable noise—erackling of thorns 


under the pot of public sensuality—still, the attainment 


of this power, and the maintenance of it, involve always 
in the executant some virtue or courage of high kind; the 
understanding of which, and of the difference between 
the discipline which develops it and the disorderly efforts 
of the amateur, it will be one of our first businesses to 
estimate rightly. And though not indeed by degree to 
degree, yet*in exential relation (as of winds to waves, the 
one being always the true cauze of the other, though they 
are not necessarily of equal force at the same time), 
we shall find vice in its varieties, with art-failure— 
and virtue in its varieties, with art-euceess,—fall and rise 
together: the peasant-girl’s song at her spinning-wheel, 
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the peasant-labourer’s “to the oaks and rills,—domes 
tie music, feebly yet sensitively skilful,—mnsie for 
the moltitude, of beneficent, or of traitorous power— 
dunce-melodies, pure and orderly, or foul and frantic,— 
march-music, blatant in mere fever of animal pugna 
city, or majestic with force of national duty and mem: 
ory,—song-music, reckless, eehsual, sickly, slovenly, for 
getfal even of the foolish words it effaces with foolish 
noise,—or thoughtful, sacred, healthful, artful, for ever 
sanctifying noble thought with separately distinguished 
loveliness of belonging sound,—all these families and 
gradations of good or evil, however mingled, follow, in'sa 
far as they are good, one constant law of virtue (or “life- 
strength,” which is the literal meaning of the word, and 
ita intended one, in wise men’s mouths), and in so far as 
they are evil, are evil by outlawry and unvirtne, or death- 
weaknoss. Then, passing wholly beyond the domain of 
death, we may still imagine the ascendant nobleness of 
the art, through all the concordant life of ineorrmpt ¢rea- 
tures, and a continually deeper harmony of “zrwéssand 
words and murmurs made to bless,” antil we reach 
“The undisturbed song of pure consent, 
Aye sung before the sapphire-coloured throne.” 

142, And so far as the sister arts can be conceived to 
have place or office, their virtues are subject to a law ale 
solutely the same a8 that of music, only extending itz 
autLority into more various conditions, owing to the tn: 
troduction of a dwincy vepremative sud Mistorienl 
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power, which acts under logical as well as mathematical 
restrictions, and is capable of endlessly changefial fault, fal- 
lacy, and defeat, as well as of endlessly manifold vietory, 

148. Next to Modesty, and her delight in measures, let 
46 reflect a little on the character of her adversary, the 
Goddess of Liberty, and her delight in absence of measures, 
orin false ones, It is true that there are libertics amd 
liberties. Yonder torrent, crystal-clear, and arrow-ewift, 
with its spray leaping into the air like white troops of 
fawns, is free enough. Lost, presently, amidst bankless, 
boundless marsh—soaking in slow shallowness, as it will, 
hither and thither, listless, among the poisonous reeds and 
unresisting slime—it ia free aleo, We may choose-which 
liberty we like,—the restraint of voiceful rock, or the 
dumb and edgeless shore of darkened sand. Of that ovil 
liberty, which men are now glorifying, and proclaiming 
#5 essence of gospel to all the earth, and will presently, I 
suppose, proclaim also to the stars, with invitation to them 
out of their coursee,—and of its opposite continence, which 
is the clasp and xvi xipim of Aglaia’s cestus, we must 
try to find out something true. For no quality of Art has 
been more powerful in its influence on public mind ; none 
is more frequently the subject of popular praise, or the 
end of yulgar effort, than what we call “Freedom,” [t 
fs necessary to determine the justice or injustice of thia 
popular praize. 

144, L said, a little while ago, that the practical teach 
ing of the masters of Art was summed by the O of Giotto 
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“You may judge my masterhood of craft,” Giotto tells ua, 
“by seeing that I can draw e circle unerringly.” And 
we may safely believe him, understanding him to mean, 
that—thongh more may be necessary to an artist than 
puch a power—at least this power is necessary. The 
qualities of hand and eye needful to do this are the firet 
conditions of artistic eraft, 

145. ‘Try to draw a circle yourself with the “free” 
hand, and with a single line. You cannot do it it if your 
hand trembles, nor if it hesitates, nor if it is unmanageable, 
nor if it is in the common sense of the word “free,” So 
far from being free, it must be under @ control as absolute 
and accurate as if it were fastened to an inflexible bar of 
steel. And yet it must move, under this necessary eon- 
trol, with perfect, untormented serenity of eaze. 

146. That is the condition of all good work whatso- 
ever, All freedom is error, Every line you lay down is” 
either right or wrong: it may be timidly and awkwardly 
wrong, or fearlessly and impudently wrong: the aspect of 
the impudent wrongness is pleasurable to vulgar persons ; 
and is what they commonly call “free” execution: the 
timid, tottering, hesitating wrongness is rarely 60 attract 

sometimes, if accompanied with good qualities, 

ight aims in other directions, it becomes in s manner 

like the inarticnlateness of « child: but, what 

ever the charm or manner of the error, thero is but 

one question ultimately to be asked respecting every Ting 

you draw, I it rightor wrong’ “Wiest, teas amen 
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38 not a “ free” line, but an intensely continent, restrained, 
and considered line; and the action of the hand in laying 
it is just as decisive, and just as “free” as the hand of « 
firstrate surgeon in a critical incision. A great operator 
told me that his hand could check itself within about the 
two-hundredth of an inch, in ponotrating a mombranp; 
and this, of course, withoutthe help of sight, by sensation 
only. With help of sight, and in action on s substance 
which does not quiver nor yield, a fine artist’s line is mea- 
surable in its proposed direction to considerably leas than 
the thousandth of an inch. 

A wide freedom, traly! * 

JAT, The conditions of popular art which most foster 
the common ideas about freedom, are merely results of 
irregularly energetic effort by men imperfectly educated ; 
these conditions being variously mingled with eruder 
mannerisms resulting from timidity, or actual imperfec- 
tion of body. Northern handa and eyes are, of course, 
never #0 subtle aa Southern; and in very cold countries, 
artistic execution is palsied. The effort to break through 
this timidity, or to refine the bluntness, may lead to a li- 
centions impetnosity, or an ustentatious minuteness, Every 
man’s manner has this kind of relation to some defect in 
his physical powers or modes of thonght; so that in the 
greatest work there is no manner visible. It is at firet 
uninteresting from its quietness; the majesty of restrained 
power only dawns gradually upon ua, as we walk towards 
its horizon. 
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There is, indeed, often great delightfulness in the m 
nocent manners of artists who Lave real power and bon 
esty, and draw, in this way or that, as best they can 
under such and such untoward circumstances of life. Bat 
the greater part of the looseness, flimsiness, or audacity 
ofmodern work is the expreesion of an inner spirit of 
licence in mind and heart, connected, as I said, with the 
peculiar folly of this age, its hope of, and trust in, “lib- 
erty.” Of which we must reason a little in more genoral 
terms. 

148, I believe we can nowhere find « better type of # 
perfectly free creature than in the common house fly. 
Nor free only, bat brave; and irreverent to a degres 
which I think no human republican could by any phi- 
losophy exalt himself to, There i no courteay in him; 
he does not care whether it is king or clown whom he 
teases; and in every step of his swift mechanical march, 
and in every pause of his resolute observation, there is on8 
and the same expression of perfect egotism, perfect ind& 
pendence and eelf-confidence, and conviction of the world’s 
having beon made for flies. Strike at him with your 
h to him, the mechanical fact and external as 

is, what to you it wonld be, if an acre 

feet thick, tore itself up from the ground 
field, hovered over yon in the air for @ 
me crashing down with an aim, That is 
aspoct of it; the inner aspect, to is flys 
a quite naturel and uniinportank Sesmeren a 
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ene of the momentary conditions of his active life, He 
‘steps out of the way of your hand, and wights on the 
‘dack of it. You cannot terrify him, nor govern him; nor 

made him, nor convince him. He has his own posi- 
opinion on all matters; not an unwise one, usually, 
for his own ends; and will ask no advice of yours. He 
‘haa no work to do—no tyrannical instinct to obey. Tho 
earthworm has his digging; the bee her gathering and 
building; the spider her cunning net-work; the ant her 
treasury and accounts, Ali these are comparatively slaves, 
or people of vulgar business. But your fly, free in the air, 
free in the chamber—a black incarnation of caprice— 


“wandering, investigating, flitting, flirting, feasting at his 


-yard, and from the galled place on your cab-horse’s 
back, to the brown spot in the road, from which, as the 
disturbs him, he rises with angry republican buzz— 

‘what freedom fs like hist 
149. Por captivity, again, perhaps your poor watch- 
dog is as sorrowful a type as you will easily find, Mine 
certainly i, The day is lovely, but I must write this, 
cannot go out with him. He is chained in the 
hecanse I do not like dogs in rooma, and the gar 
« does not like dogs in gardens. He has no books,— 
g but his own weary thoughts for company, and a 
of thoee free flies, whom he snaps at, with sullen il] 
#8, Such dim hope as he may have that I may yet 

v 
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take him ont with me, will be, hour by honr, wearily dis 
appointed; or, worse, darkened at once into a Teaden de 
spair by an authoritative “No"—too well understood, 
Hie fidelity only seals his fate; if he would not wateh for 
me, he would be sent away, and go hunting with some 
happier master; but he watches, and is wise, snd faithful, 
and miserable: and his high animal intellect only gives 
him the wistfal powers of wonder, and sorrow, and desire, 
and affection, which embitter his captivity. Yet of the 
two, would we rather be wateh-dog, or fy? 

150. Indeed, the first point we have all to determine is 
not how free we are, but what kind of creatares we are, 
It*is of small importance to any of us whether we get 
liberty ; but of the greatest that we deserve it, Whither 
we can win it, fate must determine; but that we will be 
worthy of it, we may ourselves determine; and the sor 
rowfullest fate, of all that we can suffer, is to have it, 
without deserving it. 

151. [have hardly patience to bold my pen and goon 
writing, a3 I remember (I would that it were possible for 
a few conseentive instants to forget) the infinite follies of 
modern thought in this matter, centred in the notion tat 
liberty is good for a man, irrespectively of the use he ts 
likely to make of it. Folly unfathomable! unspeakable! 
unendarable to look in the fall face of, as the Tangh of a 
eretin. You will send your child, will you, into @ room 
where the table is loaded with sweet wine and frnit— 
gone poisoned, some not {you will way So niin, Choose 
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incredulously ; “no one cver gots wiser by doing wrong? 
Shall I not know the world best by trying the wrong of 
it, and repenting? Have I not, even as it is, learned 
much by many of my errors?” Indeed, the effort by 
which partially you recovered yourself was precious; 
that part of your thought by which yon discerned 
the error was precious What wisdom and strength 
you kept, and rightly used, are rewarded; andin the pain 
and the repentance, and in the acquaintance with the 
aspects of folly and sin, you have learned zomething ; 
how much less than yon would have learned in right 
pathe, can never be told, but that itde lesa is certain. 
Your liberty of choice has simply destroyed for you so 
much life and strength, never regainable. It is true you 
now know the habits of swine, and the taste of husks: do 
you think your father could not have taught yon to know 
better habits and pleasanter tastes, if you had stayed in 
his house; and that the knowledge, you have lost would 
not have been more, as well as sweeter, than that you 
have gained! But “it so forms my individuality to be 
free!” Your individuality was given you by God, and 
i ; and if yon have any to speak of, you will 
You will want a den to work in, and 

«-no more,—in absolate need; if more, 

1 still not be liberty, but direction, in 

proof, and sympathy, But if you baye ne 
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begin early; and, asa boy, desire to be a man; and, #8 4 
man, think yourself as good as every other. You will 
thocee freely to eat, freely to drink, freely to stagger and 
fall, freely, at last, to curse yourself and die. Death iv 
the only real freedom possible to us: and that is consum- 
toate freedom,—permission for every particle in the rot- 
ting body to leave its neighbonr particle, and shift for 
itself, You call it “corruption” in the flesh; but before 
it comes to that, all liberty is an equal corruption in mind. 
You ak for freedom of thonght; but if you have not 
sufficient grounds for thought, yon have no business to 
think; and if yon have sufficient grounds, you have no 
‘busines: to think wrong. Only one thought is possible to 
you, if you are wise—your liberty is’ geometrically pro= 
Portionate to your folly. 

154. “But all this glory and sctivity of our age; what 
aro they owing to, but to our freedom of thought?” In 
& measure, they are owing—what good is in them—to the 
discovery of many lies, and the escape from the power of 
evil. Not to liberty, but to the deliverance from evilor 
ernel masters. Braye men have dared to examine lies 
which had Jong been taught, not because they were free 
thinkers, but because they were such stern and close 
thinkers that the lie could no longer eseape thom. Of 
course the restriction of thonght, or of its expression, by 
persecution, is merely a form of violence, justifiable or not, 
#8 other violence is, according to the character of the yer 
Bons against whom it is exercised, and the divine and eter- 
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nal laws which it vindicates or violates, Wo utnat not 
burn aman alive for saying that the Athanasian creed ig 
ungrammatical, nor stop a bishop’s salary because we are 
getting the worst of an argument with him; neither mnst 
we lot drunken men howl in the public streets at night. 
‘There is much thst is true in the part of Mir. Mill’s essay 
on Liberty which treats of freedom of thought; somo ite 
portant traths are there beautifully expressed, but many, 
qnite vital, are omitted; and the balance, therefore, = 
wrongly struck. The liberty of expression, with a groat 
nation, would become like that in a well-educated company, 
in which there is indeed freedom of spoech, but not of 
clamour ; or like that in an orderly senate, in whieh men 
who deserve to be heard, are heard in due time, and under 
determined restrictions. The degree of liberty you ean 
rightly grant toa number of men is in the inverse ratio of 
their desire for it; and a general hush, or call to order, 
would be often very desirable in this England of ours. For 
the rest, of any good or evil extant, it is impossible to say 
what measure is owing to restraint, aud what to licence 
where the right is balanced between them. I was nota 
little provoked one day, a summer or two since, in Seot- 
land, because the Duke of Athol hindered me from exam 
ining the gneiss and slate junctions in Glen Tilt, at the 
hour convenient to me; but I saw them at Iast, and in 
quietness; and,to the very restriction that-annoyed me, 
owed, probably, the fact of their being in existenee, instead 
of being blasted away by a wob-company; while the 
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isanes of them are worse. For there are certain oternal 
laws for human conduct which are quite clearly discera 
ible by human reason, So far as these are discovered and 
obeyed, by whatever machinery or authority the obedi- 
ence is procured, there follow life and strength. So far 
a8 they are disoheyed, by whatever good intention the 
disobedience ts brought about, there follow rnin and sor 
row. And the first duty of every man in the world is 
to find his true master, and, for his own good, submit to 
him; and to find his true inferior, and, for that inferior's 
good, conquer him. The punishment is sure, if we either 
refuse the reverence, or are too cowardly and indolunt 
to enforce the compulsion. A base nation crucifies or 
poisons its wise men, and lets its fools rave and rot in 
its streets, A wise nation obeya the one, restrains tho 
other, and cherishes all. 

157. The best examples of the resulta of wise normal 
discipline in Art will be found in whatever evidence ro 
mains respecting the lives of great Italian painters, 
though, unhappily, in eras of progress, but just in pro 
portion to the admirableness and efficiency of the Tife, 
will be usually the scantiness of its history, The indi: 

und liberties which are eanses of destruction 

. recorded; but the loyal conditions of dally 
Seoul ard never told, Because Leonardo made models 
of machines, dng canals, built fortifications, and disi- 
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tance on canvas, and only a few withered stains of one 
upon a wall, But because his pupil, or reputed pupil, 
Tuini, laboured in constant and successful simplicity, we 
have no anecdotes of him;—only hundreds of noble 
works. Luini is, perhaps, the best central type of the 
highly-trained Italian painter. He is the only man who 
entirely united the religions temper which was the spirit- 
life of art, with the physival power which was its bodily 
life. He joina the purity and passion of Angulico to the 
Strength of Veronese: the two elements, poised in perfect 
balance, are so calmed and restrained, each by the other, 
that most of us lose the sense of both. The artist does 
not sce the strength, by reason of the chastened spirit in 
Which it is used; and the religious visionary doca not 
recognize the passion, by reason of the frank human 
truth with which it is rendered. He is a man ten times 
greater than Leonardo;—a mighty colonrist, while Leo 
nardo was only a fine dranghtaman in black, staining the 
chiaroscuro drawing, like a coloured print: he perceived 
and rendered the delicatest types of human beauty that 
havo been painted since the days of the Grocks, while 
Leonardo depraved his finer instinets by caricature, and 
remained to the end of his days the slave of an archaic 
smile: and he is a designer as frank, instinctive, and ex- 
Tiaustleas a3 Tintoret, while Leonardo’s design is only an 
agony of science, admired chiefly because it is painful, 
and capable of analysis in its best accomplishment, 
Luini has left nothing behind him that is nov \ordy + wr 
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of his life I believe hardly anything is known beyond 
remnants of tradition which murmur about Lugano and 
Saronno, and which remain ungleaned. This only is cer- 
tain, that he was born in the loveliest district of North 
Italy, where hille, and streams, and air, meet in softest 
harmonies. Child of the Alps, and of their divinest 
lake, he is taught, without doubt or dismay, a lofty re 
ligious croed, and a sufficient law of life, and of its 
mechanical arts. Whether lessoned by Leonardo him- 
self, or merely ona of many, disciplined in the system of 
the Milanese school, he learns unerringly to draw, un- 
erringly and enduringly to paint. His taske are set him 
without question day by day, by men who are justly 
eatisfled with his work, and who accept it withont any 
harmful praise, or senseless blame. Place, seale, and 
subject aro determined for him on the cloister wall or 
the church dome; ss he is required, and for sufficient 
daily bread, and little more, he paints what he has been 
taught to design wisely, and has passion to realize glo- 
riously: every touch he lays is eternal, every thonght he 
conceives {x beautifal and pure: his hand moves always 
in radiance of blessing; from day to day his life enlarges 
er and peace; it passes away clondlessly, the starry 
At remaining arched fur against the night. 

Oppose to such o life as this that of @ great 

ter amidst the elements of modern English liberty, 
Take the life of Turner, in whom the artistic energy and 
inherent love of Weanty wore ot lem w arog Ste 
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perished, only enough remaining to teach ns what we 
have lost. 

159. Thess are the opposite effects of Law and of Lib 
erty on men of the highcet powers, In the case of infe 
riors the contrast is still more fatal : under strict law, they 
become the subordinate workers in great schools, healthily 
aiding, echoing, or supplying, with multitudinons foree of 
hand, the mind of the leading masters: they are the name- 
less carvors of groat architecture—atainers of glass—ham- 
merers of iron—helpful scholars, whose work ranks round, 
if not with, their master’s, and never disgraces it, But the 
inferiors under a system of licence for the most part perish 
in miserable effort ;* a few struggle into pernicious emi- 


* As I correct this shoot for prem, my Pail Mail Gasette of last Satur- 
day, April 17th, in lying on the table by me. I print a few lines out of 
it— 

“4x Artist's DeATH.—A eal story was told a6 an inquést held in 
St, Panoraa Insp night by Dr. Lankester om the body of * * *, nged 
fifty-nino, = French artist, who was found dead in his bed at bis rooms 
in*** Street. ML * * *, alsoan artist, anid he bad known the de 
consed for fiftean years, Ho once held a high position, and being anx- 
fous to make a name in th» world, ho five yours ago commenced « lange 
picture, which he hoped, when completed, to haye in the gallery at Vor 
mailles ; and with that view he sant a photograph of it to the French 
Emperor. Ho also had an idea of sending it to the Bogtish Royal Acad- 
emy. He Isboured on this picture, neglecting other work which would 
hove paid him well, and gradually mnk lower and lower into poverty. 
Hin friends assisted him, but being absorbed in his great work, be did 
not heod their advice, and they left him. Ho was, however, axmted 
by the French Ambasndot, anil \ok Saturn We Whe wines) maar da 
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Hen¢e—harmful alike to themselves and to all who admire 
them; many die of starvation ; many insane, either in weak- 
ness of insolent egotism, like Haydon, or in a conscientious 
agony of beantiful purpose and warped power, like Blake. 
There is no probability of the persistence of a licentions 


school in any good accidentally discovered by them ; there 
fs an approximate certainty of their gathering, with ac 
elaim, round any ehadow of evil, and following é¢ to what 
ever quarter of destruction it may lead. 

160. Thus far the notes on Freedom, Now, lastly, here 
is some talk which I tried at the time to make intelligible; 
and with which I cloze this volume, because it will serve 
sufficiently to express the practical relation in which I 
think the art and imagination of the Greeks stand to our 
own; and will show the reader that my view of that rela- 
tion is anchanjzed, from the first day on which I began to 
write, until new. 


eased, who was much dopromod in spirits, auhe expected the broker 
to bo put Inpossoscion for rent. Hesnid his troubles wore so grent that 
ho fered ids brain would give way. ‘The witness gave him a shilling, 
for which ‘ve appeared very thankful. On Monday the witness oalled 
upon kim, but received no answer to his knock. Ho went again on 
Tuesday, and entered the decenred’s bedroom and found him dead. Dr. 
George Rows said that when called in to the decanted he had been dead 
atlont two day. The room was in a filthy dirty condition, and the 
picture referred to—oertainly a very fine one—wns in that room. ‘The 
pest-mortemgonnination shewed that the cause of death was fatty de- 
eneration ©. the heart, the latter probably having ceased its action 
through thi: 7/7 /al excitement of the decessed.” 
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Tur Herocims or Camanmra 


Address te the Students of the Art Schoo of South Lambeth, 
March 15th, 1909, 

161. Axoxo the photographs of Greek coins which pre 
sent 80 many admirable sabjects for your study, I musi 
speak for the present of one only: the Hereules of Cama 
rina, You have, represented by a Grock workman, in that 
coin, the face of a man, and the skin ofa lion’s head. And 
the man’s face is like a man’s face, but the lion’s skin is 
not like « lion's akin, = 

162. Now there are some people who will tell you that 
Groek art ia fino, bocanse it is trae; and becanse it carves 
men’s faces as like mon’s faces aa it can, 

And there are other people who will tell you that Greek 
art is fine because it is not true; and carves a lion's skin 
80 a3 to look not at all like a lion’s skin, 

And you fancy that one or other of these seta of people 
must be wrong, and sre perhaps much puzaled to find out 
which you should believe. 

But neither of them are wrong, and yon will have eventa 
ally to believo, or rather to understand and know, in recon- 

i the truths taught by ench;—but for the present, 
first group are those you must follow. 

you the deepest and usefullest truth, 

Ives all others in time. Greek art, and all 

fine when it makes a man's face “as Like a 

agit cam, Wold vo ti VRS of nr 
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tense are talked to you, now-a-days, ingeniously aud irre- 
Jevantly about art, Therefore, for the most part of the 
day, shut your ears, and keep yonr eyes open: and under 
stand primarily, what you may, I fancy, understand easily 
that the greatest musters of all greatest: schools—Dhidins, 
Donatello, Titian, Velasquez, or Sir Joshua Reynolds—all 
tried to make human creatures as like human creatures 08 
they conld; and that anything less like humanity than 
their work, is not so good as theirs. 

Get that well driven into your heads; and don’t let it 
‘out again, at your peril. 

163. Having got it well in, you may then farther un- 
derstand, safely, that there is a great deal of secondary 
work in pots, and pans, and floors, and carpets, and 
shawls, and architectural ornament, bh ought, essen- 
tially, to be unlike reality, and to depend for its charm on 


quite other qualities than imitative ones. But all such 
art is inferior and secondary—much of it more or less 
instinctive and animal, and a civilized human creature 
¢an only learn its principles rightly, by knowing those of 
great civilized art first—which is always the representa- 
fion, to the utmost of its power of whatever it has got to 


show—made to look as like the thing as posible. Go 
into the National Gallery, and look at the foot of Correg- 
gio’s Venus there, Correggio made it as like a foot a3 he 
eonld, and you won't easily find anything liker. Now, 
you wil! find on any Greck vase something meant for a 
foot, or » hand, which is not at all like one, ‘The Grock 
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vase 18 a good thing in its way, but Correggio’s picture it 
the best work. 


164, So, again, go into the Tumer room of tho Nw 
tionsl Gallery, and look at Turner's drawing of # Ivy 
Bridge.” You will find the water in it is like real water, 
wad the ducks in it are like real ducks, Then go into the 
British Museum, and look fur an Egyptian landseape, and 
you will find the water in that constituted of blue aig- 
zags, not at all like water ; and ducks in the middle of it 
made of red lines, looking not in the least aa if they eould 
stand staffing with sage and onions. They are very good 
in their way, but Tumer’s are better, 

165. 1 will not pause to fence my general principle 
against what you perfectly well know of the due contra- 
diction —that a thing may be painted very like, yot 
painted ill. Rest content with knowing that it imawt be 
Tike, if it is painted well; and take this farther gonoral 
law :—Imitation is like charity. Whon it is done for love 
it is lovely; when it is done for show, hateful. 

166, Well, then, this Greek coin is fino, first, because 
the face is like s face. Perhaps you think there is some- 
thing partienlarly handsome in the face, whieh you ean’t 
sce in the photograph, or can’t at present appreciate, 
But there is nothing of the kind. Tt i a very regular, 

quiet, commonplace sort of face} and any average Eng 
lish- gentleman's, of good descent, would be far hand: 
somer, 


167, Fix that in your heads den, Yaentore, thal Greek 
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faces are not particularly beautiful. Of the much non 
sense against which you are to keep your cars shut, that 
which is talked to you of the Greek ideal of beauty, iu 
among the absolutest. There is not a single instance of a 
very beautiful head left by the highest school of Greek 
art. On coins, there is even no approximately beautiful 
one. The Juno of Argos is a virago; the Athena of 
Athens grotesque; the Athena of Corinth is insipid; and 
of Thurium, sensual. The Siren Ligeia, and fountain of 
Arethusa, on the coins of Terina and Syracuse, are pret- 
tier, but totally without expression, and chiefly set off by 
their well-curled hair. You might have expected some- 
thing subtle in Mercnries; but the Mercury of Ainus is a 
very stupid-looking fellow, in a cap like a bowl, with a 
knob on the top of it. The Bacchus of Thasos is a dray- 
man with his hair pomatum’d. The Jupiter of Syracuse 
is, however, calm and refined ; and the Apollo of Clazo- 
meng would have been impressive, if he had not come 
down to us much flattened by friction. But on the whole, 
the merit of Greek coins does not primarily depend on 
beauty of features, nor even, in the period of highest art, 
that of the statues. You may take the Venus of Melos as 
a standard of beauty of the central Greek type. She has 
tranquil, regular, and lofty features; but could not hold 
her own for a moment against the beauty of a simple 
English girl, of pure race and kind heart. 

168. And the reason that Greek art, on the whole, 
bores you, (and you know it does,) is that you are always 

8 
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foreed to look in it for something that ia not there; bul 

which may be seen every day, in real lif, all round you; 
and which you are naturslly disposed to delight in, aud 
onght to delight in. For the Greek race was not at all’ 
one of exalted beauty, but only of general and healthy’ 
completencas of form. They were only, and could tw 
only, beautiful in body to the degree that they were bean 
tifal in soul; (for you will find, when you read deeply inte 
the mattor, thut the body is only the soul mado visible) 
And the Grecks were indeed very good people, mnch 
better people than moet of us think, or than many of us 
are; but there are better people alive now than the best 


of them, and lovelfer people to be seen now, than the 
loveliest of them, 


169. Then, what are the merits of this Greek art, which 
make it so exemplary for you? Well, not that it is beau- 
tiful, but that it is Right.* All that it desires to do, it 
doea, and all that it doce, does well. Yon will find, aa 
you advance in the knowledge of art, that its laws of solf 
restraint are very marvellous; that its peace of heart, and! 
contentment in doing a simple thing, with only one or 

3, restricted!y desired, and snfficiently attain~ 

ost wholesome element of edneation for you, 

ax opposed to the wild writhing, and wrestling, and Tong: 

the moon, and tilting at windmills, and agony of 

and torturing of fingers, and general spiining out” 

| into fiddlestrings, which const ates ‘deal 

life of ‘a modern artist, | 
+ Compare shove, & WL, 
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observe, there is entire masterhood of its business up 
required point. A Greek does not reach after other 
"e strength, nor out-reach hisown. He never tries 
before he can draw; he never tries to lay on flesh 
there are no bones; and he never expects to find the 
3 of anything in hie inner consciousness, Those are 
first merits—sincere and innocent purpose, strong cou 
sense and principle, and all the strength that comes 
these, and all the grace that follows on that strength. 
170. But, secondly, Greek art is always exemplary in. 
disposition of masses, which iaa thing that in modern daya 
dents rarely look for, artists not enough, and the public 
vt. But, whatever else Greck work may fail of, you 
may be always sure its masses are well placed, and their 
placing has been the object of the most subtle care. Look, 
for instanee, at the inscription in front of this Hercules of 
the name of the town—Cnamarins. You can’t read it, even 
thongh you may know Greck, without some pains ; for the 


“whether you read it or not, for the Camarina Hercules 
could tell his own story; but what did above all things 
matter was, that no K or A or M ehould comein a wrong 
place with respect to the outline of the head, and divert 
__ tho eye from it, or spoil any of its lines. So the whole 

inscription is thrown into « eweeping curve of gradually 
| diminishing size, continuing from the lion’s paws, round 
the neck, up to the forehead, and anawering decorative 
purpose as completely as the curls of the mane opposite 





Of these, again, you cannot change or displace one with 
out mischief: they are almost as even in reticulation ms 4 
piece of basket-work; but cach has a different form ands 
due relation to the rust, and if you set to work to draw 
that mane rightly, you will find that, whatever time you 
give to it, you can’t get the tresses quite into their places, 
and that every tress outof its place does an injury. Ifyon 
want to test your powers of accurate drawing, you may 
make that lion’s mane your pons asinorum, Ihave never 
yet met with a student who didn’t make an ase in a lion’s 
skin of himeelf, when ho tried it. 

171. Granted, however, that these tresses may be finely 
placed, still they are not likes lion’s mane, So wo come 
back to the question,—if the face is to be like s man's fae, 
why is not the lion’s mane to be like 4 lion’s mane? Well, 
because it can’t be like a lion’s mane without too much 
trouble ;—and inconvenience after that, and poor success, 
after all. ‘Too much trouble, in cutting the die into fine 
fringes and jags; inconvenience after that,—beeause 
fringes and jags would spoil the surface of 4 coin; poor 
success after all,—because, though you can easily stamp 
cheeks and foreheads smooth at a blow, you can't stamp 
projecting tresses fine at a blow, whatever pains you take 
with your die. 

So your Greek uses his common sense, wastes 0 
time, loses no skill, and says to you, “Here are beau 
tifully eet tresses, which I have carefully designed and 
easily stamped. Enjoy them; oni i you eamnet on 
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derstand that they mean lion’s mane, heaven mend your 
wits,” 


172. See then, you have in this work, well-founded 
knowledge, simple andright sims, thorough mastery of 
handicraft, splendid invention in arrangement, unerring 


eo1nmon senge in treatment,—moerita, these, I think, ex- 
emplary enough to justify our tormenting you alittle with 
Greek Art. But it has one merit more than these, the 
greatest of all. It always means something worth saying. 
Not merely worth saying for that time only, but for all 
time. What do you thiek this helmet of lion’s hide is al- 
ways given to Hercules for? You can’t suppore it means 
only that he once killed a lion, and always carried its skin 
afterwards to show that he lad, as Indian sportsmen send 
home stuffed raga, with claws at the corners, and a lump 
in the middle which one tumbles over every time one stirs 
the fire. What was this Nemean Lion, whose spoils were 
evermore to cover Herenles from the cold? Not merely 
a largo specimen of Felis Loo, ranging tho ficlds of Nomea, 
be sure of that. This Nemean cub was one of a bad lit- 
ter. Born of Typhon and Echidna,—of the whirlwind 
and the snake,—Cerberus his brother, the Hydra of Lerna 
his sister,—it most have been difficult to get his hide off 
him. He had to be found in darkness too, and dealt upon 
without weapons, by grip at the throat—arrows and club 
of no avail against him, What does all that mean? 

173, It means that the Nemean Lion is the first groat 
adversary of life, whatever that may be—to Hercules, ot 
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toany of us, then ornow. The first monster we have t 
strangle, or be destroyed by, fighting in the dark, and with 
none to help us, only Athena standing by, to encourage 
with her smile. Every man’s Nemean Lion lies in wait 
for him somewhere. The slothful man says, there isa lion 
in the path, Hesays well. The quiet waslothfal man 
ays the same, and knows it too. But they differ in their 
farther reading of the text. The slothful man says I shall 
be slain, and the unslothful, rr shall be. It is the first 
ugly and strong enemy that rises against us, all future 
victory depending on victory over that. Kill it; and 
through all the rest of life, what was once dreadful is your 
armour and you are clothed with that conquest for every 
other, and helmed with its crest of fortitude for evermore 

Alas, we have moat of us to walk bare-headed; but that 
is the meaning of the story of Nemea,—worth laying to 
heart and thinking of, sometimes, when you see a dish 
garnished with parsley, which was the crown at the Ne- 
mean games. 

174. How far, then, have we got, in our list of the 
merits of Greek art now? 

Sound hile 


id invention, 

Strong common sense, 

And eternally trae and wise meaning. 

Are these not enought Here ts one tore Seen wink 
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enough for them, and are trying to learn from all at once, 
and from a hundred other masters besides. 

177. Here, then, is the practical advice whizh I would 
venture to deduce from what I have tried to show you. 
Use Greek art as a first, not a final, teacher. Learn to 
draw carefully from Greek work; above all, to place 
forms correctly, and to use light and shade tenderly, 
Never allow yourselves black shadows. It is easy to make 
things look round and projecting; but the things to exer- 
cise yourselves in are the placing of the masses, and the 
modelling of the lights. It is an admirable exercise to 
take a pale wash of colour for all the shadows, never 
reinforcing it everywhere, but drawing the statue as if 
it were in far distance, making all the darks one flat pale 
tint. Then model from those into the lights, rounding as 
well as you can, on those subtle conditions. In your 
chalk drawings, separate the lights from the darks at once 
all over; then reinforce the darks slightly where abso 
lutely necessary, and put your whole strength on the 
lights and their limits. Then, when you have learned 
to draw thoroughly, take one master for your painting, 
as you would have done necessarily in old times by being 
put into his school (were I to choose for you, it should 
be among six men only—Titian, Correggio, Paul Veron- 
ese, Velasquez, Reynolds, or Holbein). If you are a 
Jandscapist, Turner must be your only guide, (for no 
other great landscape painter has yet lived); and having 
ehosen, do your best to understand your own shoser 
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master, and obey Adm, and no one else, till you hay 
strength to deal with the nature itself round yor, and 
then, be your own master, and see with your own eyes 
If you have got masterhood or sight in you, that is the 
way to make the most of them; and if you have neither, 
you will at least be sound in your work, prevented from 
immodest and useless effort, and protected from vulgar 
and fantastic error, 

And eo I wish you all, good speed, and the favour 
of Hercules and of the Muses; and to those who shall 
best deserve them, the crown of Parsley first, and tlen 

” of the Laurel. 


THE END. . 
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